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The Giving of Gifts 


HAT are you going to give for Christmas? By the time you read 
these words the answer to that question will be urging itself upon 
you, because, unfortunately, custom has made that day a day of 
exchanging “presents —gifts that all too frequently represent an 
unwise outlay on the part of the givers and no utility for the re- 
cipients. It is that that is destroying the sanctity of this otherwise 
happy festival. With the giving of gifts we are in entire accord, 
but let them be useful, not too rich for your purse, and purchased 
with a thought for the personality of the ones who will oven them 
on Christmas day. 


In all the stores preparations have gone forward for the mobs of visitors who 
will crowd them until late on the very eve of Christmas. Miles of counters display 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise made just for this purpose. Much of 
it is gaudy, glittering, cheap, in imitation of the honester goods that are most in 
demand throughout the year. Along these counters pass thousands of eager shop- 
pers—all the world, it seems, goes through the stores in December—most of them not 
knowing what they want, few of them buying and going about their business. Up 
and down and in and out they go, until in desperation they decide upon a plausible 
something for somebody on their list. And a million times a day goes up the 
prayer-like thought, “I'll be glad when Christmas is over.” 


Back of the counters are those most to be pitied. To them this 
orgy of buying means the straining of nerves and muscles to meet the 
demands of employers, an unreasonableness forced upon the latter by 
the thoughtlessness of the Christmas shoppers. With the whole com- 
munity to be served within a few days it is impossible for the clerks 
not to be overworked—and so grows the army of those who dread the 


coming of the birthday of the Lord. 


What can you do? Two things: join the increasing number 
of those who give books and magazines, and do your shopping early— 
in the month and in the day. The objection is made that the late 
buyers are given a wider choice and cheaper prices. If these 
considerations count with you, you are not a true giver. “The gift 
without the giver is bare." Choose what you want to give, and if 
you have in your heart the serenity of the wise giver, you will 

not care if all the prices in Christendom are lowered. 
Best of all, thinking of both the recipient and the seller, 
choose some useful thing, go and get it, and go home. 


“The time draws near the birth of Christ.” If 
you believe in him, let a little of his 
spirit guide your preparations for the 
day. If his conch have not im- 
pressed you, if you follow after other 

gods or none, then let that fel- 
low-feeling which is the essence 
of the brotherhood of man 
guide you into such an obser- 
vance of the holy day that no 
one because of you will have 
occasion to regret its coming. 
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HINKING of Christ, and hearing what men say 
nent his second coming some near day, 
Unto the me of me, I turned to as 
What can we do for him, and by ola task, 
- FAN Or through what sacrifice, can we proclaim 


Our mighty love, and glorify his name? 
Whereon myself replied (thinking of Christ): 


as not God's glory unto him sufficed? 
What need has he of temples that men raise? 
What need has he of any songs of praise? 

ot sacrifice nor offerings, needs he. 


(Thinking of Christ, so spake myself to me.) 


The rivers from the mountain do not try 
o feed the source from which they gain supply; 
They pay their debt by flowing on and down, 
nd carrying comfort to the field and town. 
They scatter joy and beauty on their course, 
In gratitude to the Eternal Source. 
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And thus should we Poking of Christ) bestow 
The full sweet tides of love that through us flow 
Upon earth's weaker creatures. To the less 
Must flow the greater, would we lift and bless. 
Christ is the mountain source: each heart a river; 
The thirsting meadows need us, not the Giver. 


Thinking of Christ, let us proclaim his worth 
By gracious deeds to mortals on this earth, 

nd while we wait his coming, let us bring 
Sweet love and pity to the humblest thing, 
And show our. voiceless kin of air and so 


The mercy of the Universal God. 


Not by long prayers, though prayers renew our grace— 
Not by tall 8 ires, though steeples have their place— 
Not by our hich, though faith is glorious— 

Can we prove Christ, but by the Jove in us. 

Mercy and love and kindness—seek these three. 


Thus (thinking of Christ) myself said unto me. 





“I, for one, shall be glad when Christmas is over,” Elvira said. “I feel too old 
for Christmas. I feel left out. Hear those young things 
in the kitchen, talking and laughing ! “ 
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A LOVE STORY OF OLD NEW ENGLAND—WHEN MEN WENT WEST TO MAKE 
MONEY AND .CAME BACK.-TO WIN LOVE 


RIEND of my heaet, tho’ many years 
We journey thro’ this vale of tears; 

Tho’ eyes grow dim, and white thy hair, 
Forever to me young and fair: 
To thee this little book I give, 
And if you love me, pray receive, 
And let the giver be to thee 
What thou hast always been to me: 
Friend of my heart, for weal or woe, 
For time and for eternity. 


With a fine pen and in her very best 
hand, Catherine Dexter had copied the 
verse of faulty rhythm and rhyme from a 
yellow old. manuscript, which had belonged 
to her Aunt Catherine, long since dead, con- 


sidered by her intimates a poetess. Then 
Catherine, her face still grave and her kind 
eyes still intent, had sent the verse in an 
album to Elvira Meredith for a Christmas 
present, for’ she considered that Elvira 
was indeed the friend of her heart. And 
Elvira had sent:in return a sweet little note 
of thanks, written on gilt-edged paper, 
and a beautifully embroidered black silk 
apron. 

That. afternoon the two ladies had 
thanked each other in person, and now 
Elvira was at Catherine’s house, and they 
were making little lace candy-bags for the 
Sunday-school Christmas-tree the next day. 
It was the time before the Civil War, when 
Sunday-school Christmas-trees were at their 
prime. Both Elvira and Catherine had 
Sunday-school classes. — 


“We might just as well admit that we are 
not girls any longer,” Elvira declared, as she 
reached for another piece of lace. 

“Women cannot remain girls forever,” 
replied Catherine, who had-a_ goodly 
supply of philosophy, and a disposition 
to accept the inevitable gracefully. 

But Elvira was different. She had beena 
great beauty. She had smiled at and scorned 
many lovers. She had played the harp 
and sung. She had possessed all the accom- 
plishments of herday. Now they seemed to 
pale. She was ina way still a beauty, but a 
beauty whose charms had been in the world 
so long that they had become as an uncon- 
sidered rose. Elvira herself no longer took 
pleasure in regarding her face in her looking- 
glass. She was dainty about her dress 
from force of habit; but in her heart ‘of 
hearts it did not. seem to her to matter. 
Nothing of that sort. had mattered very 
much since Lucius Converse had gone away 
after her last rejection of his suit. 

Elvira had not intended the rejection to 
be final. In those days of her youth, she 
had been unable to consider any adverse 
decision with regard to love of herself final. 
Then it had seemed to her that, once love, 
it must be always love. Then she had bé- 
lieved in the enduring power of that face in 
the looking-glass. How many times her 
thoughts had run in this groove! Until 
they had worn it so deep they could no 
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longer climb over the sides of it, she now 
realized. And they would soon give up 
trying to climb over, she told herself, as she 
sewed bag after bag. It was because she 
was growing old. She shook her head hope- 
lessly. There were young girls out in the 
kitchen, making molasses candy and string- 
ing popcorn for the Christmas-tree, and 
their happy laughter and chatter made 
Elvira sadder still. 

“T, for one, shall be glad when Christmas 
is over,” she said to Catherine. ‘‘I feel too 
old for Christmas. I feel left out. Hear 
those young things in the kitchen, talking 
and laughing! Addie Emerson is telling 
Faith Wheeler how Tommy Keene took her 
sleigh-riding. You and I never go sleigh- 
riding nowadays, Catherine.” 

“Jonas can take us, any time you wish,” 
said Catherine. 

“Thank you,” replied Elvira. “Going 
sleigh-riding behind your hired man, driving 
your fat old black horse, is not the kind of 
sleigh-riding I mean. I mean flying over 
the hard, white snow on a moonlight night, 
with the horse shying at the shadows and 
the bells ringing like mad and—a young 
man driving—with one hand.” Elvira 
laughed a little in spite of herself. 

Catherine colored. Then she also laughed. 
“Elvira Meredith, I am ashamed of you!” 

“Well, I am not quite old enough or sour 
enough not to laugh and be ashamed of my- 
self when I say a foolish thing,” said Elvira, 
“but I do feel sad this Christmas. I realize 
that I have lost, and by my own fault, so 
many of the great gifts of life. I wonder 
whether by another Christmas my hair 
will not be gray, and I obliged to wear a 
cap and front-piece?” 

Catherine laughed again. “Elvira,” said 
she, “I cannot see a single gray hair.” 

“There are a few, and I shall look a 
fright in a cap. I tried on mother’s the 
otherday. However, that will not matter.” 
Elvira meant that Lucius Converse would 
not see her in a cap, and that was a comfort. 

“T don’t think things of that sort really 
do matter,” said Catherine in her philosoph- 
ical way, “and I do not think you need to 
worry about the cap for a good many years, 
anyway.” 

“‘Of course that is unworthy,” admitted 
Elvira, “but you must know, Catherine, 
that my life is—well—not exactly what 1 
expected, not quite calculated to make me 
very happy.” 

Catherine glanced about, and in her face 


was a covert sense of satisfaction, and of 
self-accusation before the satisfaction. 
Catherine had the best house in the village. 
The room in which she was seated was hand- 
somely furnished. There was a Brussels 
carpet, there were a haircloth sofa and 
chairs, and the south windows were filled 
with blooming oleander-trees. Beyond was 
a glimpse on one side of a fairly glorious 
“best” parlor, with red silk-damask sweeps 
of curtains; on the other, of a dining-room 
with a Chippendale sideboard, laden with 
glass and old silver. The house was warm 
from a hot-air furnace, the only one in the 
village. “I realize that I have more to 
make me satisfied with my lot than you 
have, dear,” said Catherine, and her eyes 
were apologetic. 

“Oh, I am glad you have such nice 
things,” said Elvira. “TI don’t mind that. 
Of course it is hard, having so very little— 
we have to manage so carefully. But poor 
mother is so trying nowadays that I can 
hardly bear it, although I do try. Henri- 
etta does not seem to mind. She has a bet- 
ter disposition thar I have, I suppose.” 
Henrietta was Elvira’s older sister. 

“Henrietta has never expected so much of 
life, therefore she is naturally not so disap- 
pointed at not having it,” remarked Cath- 
erine. 

“T fear that does not excuse me,” said 
Elvira, ‘but I will own that thisis thesaddest 
Christmas I ever knew—and these foolish 
little lace candy-bags are driving me crazy!” 

Catherine laughed. They were sewing 
the bags with colored wool, and Elvira’s had 
knotted under her nervous taper fingers. 
“Here, don’t break that wool,” cried Cath- 
erine. ‘“‘Giveit tome; I will get the knot out!” 

Elvira thanked her when she took it back. 
“What have you for your Sunday-school 
class?” said she. 

Catherine hesitated. “Little coral pins.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Elvira, “the girls will be 
delighted. I have nothing for mine except 
some little books—not very interesting, I 
fear.” 

“Girls always like books.” 

“T don’t know. When I was a girl, I 
would have much preferred a coral pin. I 
do hope my Sunday-school class and my 
friends will not give me any more worsted 
things this year. I had so many last year 
that I can never use them up if I live to be a 
hundred; and they are dreadful things for 
moths. I am not able to give much, but I 
have tried to give what people would not 
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be miserable over. Oh, the girls are com- 
ing! It is time to go home. The days are 
short now. Well, the candy-bags are done: 
this is the last.” 

The young girls flocked in and took formal 
leave of Elvira and Catherine, whom they 
considered very old. Elvira, watching them 
scurry down the path between the box- 
borders, sighed. She was pinning her 
shawl. Catherine was also pinning hers. 
It was after sunset, and Catherine always 
walked home with Elvira if she remained 
late. Elvira was a timid soul, and Cather- 
ine had never known what fear was. 

Elvira lived in the next house, but the 
road was lonely, skirting a wide field. El- 
vira’s house, the old Meredith homestead, 
showed in the moonlight a curious vague- 
ness of outline, like a sketch done with a 
soft pencil. It was out of repair. Its 
shingles flapped like the very rags of a home. 
Its sills were rotten; the doors and windows 
sagged. The interior showed a stately 
shabbiness. 

When Elvira entered, she realized the con- 
trast between her home and her friend’s. 
It was chilly. There was also a not alto- 
gether disagreeable, but musty odor, like the 
breath of the old house. That night when 
Elvira went up-stairs to her own room the 
cold was so intense that a rigid chill held 
her like the arms of a skeleton. There was 
no heat in the room. Elvira seldom afford- 
ed afireon thehearth. She hurried to bed, 
and lay there long awake and shivering, 
with the moonlight lying in a broad blue 
shaft across the floor. 

She could see from the bed a light in 
Catherine’s dining-room; and she wondered 
why she was up so late, for it was after 
ten, which was considered very late in 
Abbotsville. 

Catherine, when she had returned, had 
been accosted by her old servant-woman. 
“IT found some jars of that peach preserve 
beginning to spoil,” said she, “and I didn’t 
dare to leave it, for all it’s so cold. So I 
have been scalding it up. I didn’t find it out 
till I went to the store-room to get the jelly 
for supper; then I noticed the peach looked 
sort of queer.” Maria wished Catherine to 
taste of the preserve to make sure that it 
was right; and Catherine, who was fond of 
sweets, sat down at the dining-table with a 
saucer of peaches before her, and began to 
eat. “It is very nice,” said she. 

Maria, who was privileged, sat in a chair 
in the corner, beaming. “I’m glad,” she 
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“T know you set store by 
I’m glad I happened to notice it.” 
Maria was a tall woman, with a thin skin 
roughened by frequent scrubbing with soap 
and water, with gray-blonde hair, and a 
sharp nose terminating unexpectedly in a 


replied proudly. 
peach. 


knob, upward turned. “Mr. Lucius Con- 
verse is in town,” she added. 

Catherine started and paled slightly. 
“Who told you, Maria?”’ 

“Nobody told me. I saw him go by 
when I was in the butcher’s shop,” she re- 
plied, with pleased importance. 

Catherine took another spoonful of peach 
preserve. Her hand was quite steady, but 
she could hear her heart beat. 

“He hasn’t changed one mite, except he’s 
raised a beard, and mebbe he’s a little bit 
heftier,”’ said Maria. 

“Hasn’t he?” 

“He was dressed real handsome, too. 
He wore a greatcoat and a silk hat, and he 
carried a cane.” 

Catherine took another spoonful of peach 


preserve. 
“The butcher said he was stopping at the 
tavern,” continued Maria; “said he’d 


spoke to him—just as pleasant as he used to 
be. Mr. Lucius Converse always was real 
pleasant spoken.” 

“Yes, he was,” assented Catherine. She 
took another spoonful of peach preserve, 
and the sweet, smiling face of a young man 
of long ago seemed just before her. How 
Lucius had smiled, had smiled at everybody, 
at her, Catherine, as well as at Elvira! 
Perhaps Lucius Converse had smiled too 
often and too impartially, had said pleasant 
things too often and impartially. It was 
quite probable, indeed, that Lucius had 
smiled as pleasantly at the butcher as he had 
smiled at Catherine. But in her heart the 
smile had remained, like a rose pressed in a 
book of memory. Catherine could look at 
it, but she seldom did. She was entirely too 
sensible; moreover, she had not known that 
Lucius had not married. She did not 
know, that evening, until Maria spoke 
again. 

“The butcher says he ain’t never mar- 
ried,” said Maria presently. 

“Hasn’t he?” 

“No, he ain’t. Mebbe he’s come back 
to get Miss Elvira.” 

“Perhaps he has,” assented Catherine. 
However, she remembered one evening 
when she was a girl, when Lucius had es- 
corted her home from evening meeting. It 
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was true that Elvira was visiting in Boston 
at the time; but on that evening, walking 
along the sidewalk upon which the hard- 
packed snow glistened under the moonlight, 
making it like a track of blue and crystal, 
Lucius had, if ever a woman could tell when 
she was made love to, made love to her, to 
Catherine. 

Even now Catherine, bringing her hard 
common sense to bear upon the sweet old 
memory, told herself that it was entirely 
true: Lucius had made love toher. He had 
said things which could have only one mean- 
ing.’ He had looked at her with eyes which 
expressed devotion. He had not asked her 
to marry him, but Catherine, when she en- 
tered her house door, was convinced that he 
loved: her, and not Elvira, as she had 
thought. She dreamed of wedding Lucius. 

Then Elvira had returned, and appeared 
at meeting in a green-shot silk and a hat 
trimmed with roses, tied under her chin 
with white lutestring ribbons. And Lucius 
had never taken his eyes from that face of 
delicate, drooping loveliness. That even- 
ing he had walked home with Catherine and 
Elvira, had dismissed Catherine not ungen- 
tly with a good night at her own gate, and 
had walked on with Elvira. 

Catherine had sat on her front porch 
that evening and watched Elvira’s house. 
It had remained dark nearly an hour. Then 
a window had gleamed out with light, and 
soon she heard a quick step. She had hur- 
ried into her own house and closed the 
door; but through a side light of the door 
she had seen Lucius falter and hesitate, as if 
he had a half-mind to enter. Then he had 
gone on, and the next day Elvira had come 
over and told her of his going West, and her 
rejection of his offer of marriage. 

Now, after all these years, hearing that 
Lucius Converse had returned to Abbots- 
ville and was still unmarried, Catherine 
wondered why he had come back. He had 
a married sister living in Boston; but there 
was nobody, apparently, to bring him back 
to the little village. Catherine was a 
shrewd woman, and she had come to esti- 
mate Lucius rather shrewdly, to understand 
him. He was a successful lawyer, and had 
made a considerable fortune. He had 
flitted from pillar to post in his wooing of 
women; but when the time arrived for him 
to settle for life, he would inevitably choose 
an harbor which he considered safe. 

Catherine said to herself: “Lucius has 
come back here for a wife. He wants a wife 
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andahome. He knows that neither Elvira 
nor I have married. Which of us does he 
wish to marry?” She considered Elvira’s 
beautiful face. She considered her own—not 
unattractive—and her disposition, which was 
of a steadier, serener type than Elvira’s and 
might appeal to an older man wishing for a 
peaceful and well-ordered household. She 
did not consider her superior financial state 
as an asset. Lucius had money enough of 
his own, and he had never been a fortune- 
hunter. Catherine, finishing her peach pre- 
serve, decided that she did not know which 
of them he wanted, Elvira or herself. 

The next day was Christmas. Catherine 
heard early in the morning that Lucius had 
gone to Boston to spend the day with his 
sister. She said nothing about him to 
Elvira. She thought that Elvira also 
might have heard; but she decided that she 
had not, when they were working together 
in the church vestry over the tree. Elvira 
would have betrayed it, had she known. The 
nervous, high-strung creature could not hold 
a secret; it rasped her soul until she had rid 
herself of it. A woman of no mystery, 
except the inevitable mystery of every in- 
dividual; one always knew, however one 
might disapprove, that there was nothing 
hidden in her for further disapprobation. 

That day Elvira displayed all her weak- 
nesses. It was Christmas. She was sad, 
almost pettish, because she missed for her- 
self what would have made the day really 
Christmas. The lines between her blue 
eyes were strongly marked; her sweet 
mouth drooped at the corners. In the 
evening, when they were all assembled for 
the Christmas-tree, she did not look as 
pretty as usual. 

Catherine regarded her uneasily. She 
had not told her about Lucius, because she 
feared to make her more nervous. Now she 
had a guilty feeling that if he should come 
to the tree he would not see Elvira at her 
best. Her hair was drawn back too tightly, 
her smile was forced. Her dress, even, was 
not as tasteful as usual. Elvira, although 
she had little money, managed her dress 
very well; but that evening her old black 
silk was shiny across the back, and gave her 
a bent appearance. Moreover, black never 
suited her. When her name was called, she 
went to the tree to receive her gifts, and re- 
turned with the same set smile. 

The low-ceilinged vestry was aromatic with 
the odor of evergreen. The tree twinkled 
with lights, and its boughs were bravely fes- 












tooned with strung popcorn. From all the 
settees looked eager faces, of youth, middle- 
age, and even age. There was an effect, to 
the imaginative, as of hands outstretched 
for the bounty of love itself. The children, 
although hampered by the uncouth fashions 
of their day—the girls with hoops, and 
starched pantalettes showing under crude- 
colored woolen gowns, with 
their childish locks pulled back 
from their candid brows; the 
boys in absurd jackets and 
trousers made by unskilled 
hands—were still beautiful with 
the unrivaled beauty and ra- 
diance of youth, which, having 
as yet had nothing, expects 
the whole earth. 

Poor Elvira was as an intro- 
verted high-light of melancholy 




















people talked to her, she replied 

politely. Elvira was a lady, 

born and bred, but her face 

never once changed. She open- 

ed none of her packages while 

she was in the vestry. EP 
Catherine walked home with 

her, along that track of snow 

gleaming with blue and crystal 

under the moon, waved over 

with lovely shadows from the 

trees bowing gracefully before { 

the north wind. At first they 

were of a numerous company, 

which gradually dispersed, some 

entering home-doors, some turn- 

ing into by-streets; and when 
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upon the festive picture. When f 
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they reached Catherine’s gate, 
the two were quite alone. Then 






Even now Catherine, bringing her hard common sense to bear 
upon the sweet old memory, told herself that it was entirely 
true that Lucius had made love to her 


Elvira spoke, and her speech 

was at once tragic, absurd, piti- 

ful. She railed, she raged, she gestured. 
Always she was graceful; never once did she 
lose the sweet undertone from her voice. 
Poor Elvira had an essentially sweet nature, 
but her highly-strung nerves quivered into 
discords under the strain of her life. Sud- 
denly she tore the wrapping from a package. 
“An old blue head-tie!” said she, and gave 
the thing a fling. 

Catherine stared, aghast. 
you crazy?” 

“No,” said Elvira, in her strained, sweet 
voice, ‘Iam not crazy. I am keeping from 
being crazy.” She tugged at the cord of 
another package. ‘‘ Another blue head-tie!” 
said she, and flung it. 











“Elvira, are 










“Why, Elvira!” 

“Don’t mind me, Catherine. I must do 
it.” Elvira opened the next package. “A 
great green and white pin-cushion,”’ said she. 
She gave that a toss, and it rolled like a ball. 

“Why, Elvira!” 

“T must, Catherine! Here is another 
pin-cushion, a red and white one.” Elvira 
tossed that, and kicked it with her slender, 
pointed foot. “Here is another, and an- 
other! Just as I thought—all my Sunday 
school class has given me pin-cushions. I 
must have ten!” One after another, ‘the 
pin-cushions dropped on the hard snow and 
were propelled by Elvira’s lady-feet. 

“Why, Elvira!” 
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“Catherine, they knew I did not want 
these things! They knew, and they did not 
care! We have things we do not want be- 
cause nobody cares. It is awful; I am 
wicked, but it 7s awful!” Suddenly Elvira 
wept. She sobbed aloud like a child. The 
two were before Elvira’s gate. ‘Somehow, 
this Christmas,” Elvira lamented, “I have 
lost all courage, and all these worsted things 
seem to just make my heart break. I seem 
to look ahead and see nothing but worsted 
things that I don’t want, on all my Christ- 
mas-trees, the rest of my life.” 

“You are not well, Elvira,” said Cather- 
ine. ‘How much have you eaten today?” 

Elvira hesitated. ‘We had a very good 
roast of pork,” said she, with a show of de- 
fiance. 

“You did not have chicken?” 

“We none of us care so very much for 
chicken,” Elvira said, but Catherine knew 
the truth: that her friend could afford 
nothing except the roast of pork, and that 
Elvira had never liked pork. 

“They talked about having an oyster- 
supper tonight in the vestry, and I did not 
know they had changed their plans,” said 
Catherine. 

“Ves, they did talk about an oyster-sup- 
per,” returned Elvira, in a hungry voice, 
“and they had cake and coffee. The cake 
was very nice.” 

Catherine knew that Elvira never ate 
cake. She gave her friend’s arm a little 
pull. “Come home with me,” she whis- 
pered. ‘There are oysters enough for a 
nice stew.” 

Then Elvira spoke lamentably. She 
never quite lost her dignity, her innate 
ladyhood; but she spoke as her friend had 
never dreamed she could speak. She re- 
vealed depths of her nature hitherto unsus- 
pected. “It is not oyster-stews I want,” 
said she, ‘‘ neither do I want a lot of worsted 
things. I want the gifts of life that 
matter!” 

“T don’t think you ought to mind not be- 
ing married quite so much,” said Catherine 
calmly. She spoke with reason. At that 
time, spinsterhood was not usually vol- 
untary. 

Elvira turned upon her fiercely. “You 
think that is all? You know, and I know, 
that marriage is the crown of life for a 
woman, whether she owns to it or not; but 
women can live without crowns. It isn’t 
alone being not married! It is everything 
else. I shall never, during all my life, have 





anything more than I have now. I have to 
give up my dreams, and I suppose I love my 
dreams more than I would the reality. I 
have to give up a real home. Sometimes 
I feel as if mother fairly hated me, because— 
with my face—I have this sort of life. 
Henrietta is more contented than I can be, 
although she has no more than I have. I 
know she is a better woman, but I am the 
way I was made, and I can’t get outside of 
myself to make myself over. Of course, I 
know it is all my own fault that my life 
is not different, but that makes it harder. 
Catherine, I know you despise me, and I 
despise myself, but somehow, tonight, I 
have to tell what is in myheart. Somehow 
all those worsted things are the last straws. 
I can see nothing ahead of me but pin- 
cushions and tidiesand head-ties, paving the 
road to my grave: all things I don’t want.” 
Elvira flourished another small parcel. 
“Here is another!’ she cried. She tore the 
package open. “Nothing was lacking ex- 
cept a worsted lamp-mat,” said she, “‘and 
now I have that!” She flung the fluffy 
thing down. Some beads on it sparkled 
tinilyin the moonlight. She trampled onit. 

Again it seemed monstrous to Catherine, 
who had never so lost control of herself. 
“Why, Elvira!” she said. 

“Ves, [know howI seem. But perhaps 
I may be better for telling you, for speaking 
out just once. Ever since father died and 
mother got so nervous, Henrietta andI have 
just lived along like beads on a string, afraid 
to move lest we wear our string out. Hen- 
rietta has never realized that she was a bead 
on a string, but I have, and it is awful. 
Now I will go in, and mother will hear me. 
No matter how softly I move, she always 
hears me. She will scold me, and Henrietta 
will not say anything, and I shall go to bed 
and not be able to sleep, and—Christmas 
day will be over.” Elvira flung her be- 
shawled arms around her friend and kissed 
her cool cheek with hot lips. ‘‘God bless 
you, Catherine,” she said; “I know I am 
wicked, but tonight I had to be wicked in 
order to be good.” 

“Well, go in now and be good,” returned 
Catherine, with a soft, soothing laugh. 

Elvira fled into the house. 

Catherine turned and went her way. She 
did not fairly understand her friend, but she 
had strong convictions with regard to the 
oyster-stew, also reluctant convictions with 
regard to Lucius Converse. Catherine had 
a suspicion that he was at the root of it all: 
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that Elvira had never forgotten him. She 
was surer because Elvira never mentioned 
his name. If Elvira, as frank as she was, 
was silent, her silence shouted. 

Then Catherine met Lucius Converse 
—a big, blond-bearded man. 

“Hullo, Catherine,” he said, as if they had 
met but yesterday. 

“Ts it you, Lucius,” said Catherine, and 
she also spoke as if they had met but yes- 
terday. 

The man looked down at the woman, and 
his face was tender. “As far as I can see, 
and the moon makes it as bright as day, you 
look exactly the same,” said he. 

“You look the same, only you have 
raised a beard.” 

“Ves, I raised a beard right after I went 
away. I weigh more than I used to.” 

“So do I.” 

“Well, I can’t tell about that, you are so 
wrapped up in that shawl thing. What are 
all those bundles you are carrying? Let me 
take some of them.” 

“No, they are not heavy, and I am almost 
home. They are Christmas presents. I 
have been to the Sunday-school Christmas- 
tree in the vestry.” 

“T meant to get home forthat. I thought 
I would see my old friends there, but I 
missed my train at the Junction, and the 
station was closed, and I have been three 
solid hours on the road, and I am cold and 
half-starved; but I thought I would look up 
somebody tonight, anyhow, as long as it is 
Christmas. Why are you headed this way? 
The church isn’t back there.” 

“T went home with Elvira. You remem- 
ber Elvira?” 

“Of course I do, and you, too. I was go- 
ing to make a call—” Lucius Converse 
hesitated. Suddenly he became not en- 
tirely sure whether he had been about to 
call on Catherine or Elvira. Catherine’s 
face looked very good, even dear, to him, 
uplifted, with the moonlight flooding down 
upon it. She wore a white wool hood, and 
her calm face was framed softly in pale folds. 

Catherine was thinking very swiftly, she 
who seldom thought swiftly, “If he goes to 
Elvira’s now, he will get no supper, and the 
house will be cold.” It also flashed through 
her mind that Elvira was not looking as 
pretty as usual. “You had better call on 
me first, Lucius,” said Catherine, “and I 
will make you a hot oyster-stew. Then it 
will not be too late. You can still call on 
Elvira.” 
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“A hot oyster-stew sounds good to me,” 
replied Lucius happily. ‘Exactly what I 
want.” 

“And coffee?” 

“That, too.” 

They entered the warm house. “This is 
comfortable,” said the man. It seemed like 
home to him. Listening to Catherine step- 
ping about in the kitchen, from which pres- 
ently issued savory odors, he became almost 
convinced that he had intended to call at 
this house whose door he had passed. He 
was not essentially romantic, nor in the full- 
est sense a lover. He had returned to Ab- 
botsville with the express purpose of seeking 
a helpmate. He knew that Elvira was still 
unmarried, and he could bring up the image 
of her lovely face quite distinctly to his 
memory. Still he knew, and also with inter- 
est, that Catherine was still unmarried. 
Now here was Catherine, in some respects 
more attractive than in her early youth; 
and more than herself was what she 
personified—the warm shelter and peace 
of Home. 

And he leaned back in the haircloth 
rocker, and felt distinctly disinclined to 
make another call that night. 

Meantime Catherine, preparing his sup- 
per, reflected and decided. She knew what 
she knew. She could have Lucius Con- 
verse for a husband if she chose. She 
knew that she was fond of him, and that he 
would be as fond of her, as the years passed, 
as of any woman. She had also a sudden 
illumination, this unimaginative, unroman- 
tic woman: she realized what the best of a 
marriage might be—the comradeship, the 
homemaking, possible only for the opposite 
sexes. She understood perfectly what she 
had to accept, or to resign. She loved Lu- 
cius with the best love that a good woman 
past her youth could give a man. She did 
not think of him as vacillating and swayed 
this way and that by the wills of women. 
She judged him correctly: he was of the 
type which, seemingly swayed by others, 
is swayed in reality only by themselves, 
never losing an osierlike foothold in their 
own interests. At the same time, no man 
would make a better and kinder husband. 
He was essentially a good man. This 
home-hunt, which the woman divined, 
proved it to her. It spelled more goodness 
than merely a wife-hunt. Catherine loved 
Lucius, but she loved him after the manner 
of a queen dignified before her own needs, 
and capable of foregoing them. 
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She had only one doubt: would Elvira 
make Lucius a good wife? Her whole 
faith clamored, “ Yes.” Elvira would prob- 
ably be better for the man than she. Elvira 
loved him, and her dependence would arouse 
his strength. ‘The women who need men 
to take care of them are the women who 
make men able to take care of them,” Cath- 
erine, forced into epigram by the strenuous- 
ness of the situation, told herself. Then 
she made her choice. 

When Lucius was seated in the dining- 
room, with the steaming oyster-stew and the 
coffee, Catherine was flying across the field 
between her house and Elvira’s. Catherine 
pounded on a side door, and Elvira came 
running. 

“Hurry, and put on your blue silk,” 
gasped Catherine. “I will put some more 
wood on the fire. Hurry! Lucius Con- 
verse is coming over to see you! — He is eat- 
ing an oyster-stew at my house. I ran over 
to tell you. Hurry!” ; 

Elvira paled. Then a wonderful flush 
spread over her face and neck. She smiled 
a heavenly smile of a soul abashed by happi- 
ness. undeserved, coming in the midst of 
complaints and ingratitude. 

Her old mother had followed her to the 
door, her nightcap askew, grizzled locks 
flying around her face of a shrew. -Now she 
smiled, and her smile was also wonderful 
before unexpected blessing. She called out 
to her daughter Henrietta, who occupied a 
room on the ground floor, “Elvira’s old 
beau is coming to see her!” And the scold- 
ing old voice gave a chord of love and re- 
pentance and amazing gratitude. 

Henrietta looked out of her bedroom door 
at Catherine, stirring the hearth fire into a 
blaze, at Elvira, fumbling with her hair. 
Henrietta’s large, patient face, surmounting 
the frill of her nightgown, had a charming 
expression. She held forth a mass of shim- 
mering blue. “Here is your blue silk, El- 
vira. It was in the closet here,” she said. 
“Put it on out there where it is warm. If 
you go into a cold room to dress, you will get 
chilled. Here is a brush, too. Don’t 
strain your hair too tight from your face!” 

Elvira took the blue silk and ran to the 
old gilded: pier-glass. The room, ‘although 
shabby, was still stately, full of lovely 
effects of faded rose and lilac from ancient 
damask curtains and chair-coverings. The 
glass reflected, beside Elvira’s face, the high- 
leaping flames of orange and violet on the 
cleanly-swept hearth. 


. shoulder. 


Friend of My Heart 


Catherine hurried home. 

Lucius had finished his oyster-stew. He 
gazed at Catherine with eyes ready to see in 
her face the fulfilment of his dreams and: his 
longing. 

But Catherine, seeing, would not see. 
She brought out pound-cake, and poured 
another cup of coffee. Then she said: 
“After you have eaten your cake and fin- 
ished the coffee, you had better go, for it is 
really late. Elvira has not yet retired. 
There is a light in the parlor.” 

Lucius looked at her. He obviously hesi- 
tated. 

Catherine held his overcoat ready. When 
he had finished his coffee, she touched his 
“You must go,” she said firmly, 
“or Elvira will retire for the night; and as 
for me—I must attend to making some 
ginger-tea for Maria. I. have heard’ her 
cough since I came in.” 


Lucius looked longingly at her. He stam- 


mered. Catherine did not flinch. She 
held his coat. He shrugged into it, and 
went. 


After the man was seated in thé old-parlor 
of the other house, with the other: woman, 
beautiful as he had never known her, 
clad in shimmering blue, with her ‘soft 
curls drooping over her crimson cheeks, 
with a dawn-surprise of happiness in her 
blue eyes, with the sweetest smile, as of 
a soothed infant, on her lips, Catherine 
stood gazing out of a window across the 
moonlit field. She spoke aloud. A great 
loneliness was over her, and she wished 
to hear a human voice, even her own. 
“Elvira has got the Christmas present 
she wants,” said she. There was in her 
voice the utmost womanly sweetness, and 
yet a high courage, as of one who leads her- 
self to battle. A peace and happiness so 
intense that it seemed fairly celestial came 
over her. She could not understand why 
she was so happy. She did not even dream 
of the truth: that the gift of the Lord, the 
true Christmas gift, is, for some of his chil- 
dren—the more blessed and the nearer Him 
—self-renunciation. She did not know that, 
by giving, she had received a fuller measure 
than she had given. 

Then, smiling blissfully, all alone there in 
the moonlight, softly she repeated to her- 
self the beginning of the stanza she had 
written in Elvira’s album: “Friend of my 
heart—.”’ And that friend of her heart 
seemed standing before her, radiant, and 
blessing her. 


After the man was seated in the old parlor of the other house with the other 
woman, beautiful as he had never known her, Catherine stood gazing 
out a window. “Elvira has got the Christmas 
present she wants,” said she 






















Linking street to street in 
one long chain’ of appeal 
and protest, onward they 
go—the mightiest array of 
modernity—trumpeters on 
horseback, high-stirruped 
riders, triumphal gold char- 
iots, flag-trimmed, flower- 
bedecked floats, and finally 
column upon col- 
umn of just men 
and women and 
children — 

“marching for 

suffrage” 


AM-MAKING time on the 

mid-Western prairie! A wo- 

man turns from her kitchen 

stove with a flushed but 
satisfied face, and surveys the array 
of jars and glasses on tables and pantry 
shelves. Then she begins to assemble 
certain of the jars and glasses in suggestive 

proximity to a flat-bottomed basket. 

“What you going to do with them, ma?” 
interposes little Willy, with lively solicitude. 
“T am going to take them to Mr. Bean’s 
grocery and sell them,’ replies the woman, 
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The Women Who 


By Rose 


Author of ‘‘Hand-of-Love,” 


America’s progress toward the sure goal of ‘‘Votes 
starts.” The “hikes,’’ the street-corner speeches, 
rected. But they are not. They are all part of the 
tion which is bringing together the women of all 
story of its methodical, precise advance is large with 
Rose Young, an author and newspaper woman of the 
will increase your ardor. If you are not, it will make 


and packs the jars and glasses into the 
basket before little Willy’s begrudging 
eyes. “He said he would give me 
counter room, and what I get for those 
jars will pay my society dues and leave 
some over to turn in to the county 
association’s campaign fund,” she further 
assures little Willy—as if that helped 
him any! 














‘Get Together” 


Young 


“Petticoat Push,” etc. 


for Women” seems to the onlooker to be by “fits and 
the parades and petitions—all appear haphazard, undi- 
ordered activity of a closely knit organization, an organiza- 
lands in one compact, unswerving body of workers. The 
import. Noone is better fitted to tell that story than Miss 
highest standing. If you are a champion of women, this story 
you think. Whatever your opinions, it will interest you 


Perhaps you meet her a little later, her 
buggy headed up the main street of Prairie- 
town toward Mr. Bean’s. Perhaps you 
smile, noting the two yellow, black-let- 
tered pennants that flutter from the whip- 
holder. Perhaps, later still, you come 
across her again, this time in Mr. Bean’s 
grocery store, her jam stock set out on a 
plank across two sardine-kegs. The yellow 


pennants 
adorn the 
wall back 
of her now. 
“Votes for 


Women!” i a 
flaunt i) hs the pennants. 


“T’ll take a jar, Mis’ Jones,” one customer 
tells her, ‘but I ain’t buying it for suffrage; 
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I’m buying it for jam.” ‘See here, Tilly,” 
says another, a little meanness crisping 
his tongue, ‘“‘what’s the matter up at 
your house, anyway? Can’t you man- 
age John Henry without any vote to help 
you?” 

Perhaps you overtake her, homeward- 
bound in the twilight, her feelings and 
her patience rubbed rather raw by 
the day’s adventure. “But I sold the 
jam,” she calls out from her buggy, “and 
I have two dollars and thirty-five cents 
for the county association’s campaign 
fund.” 


In the Face of Taunts and Laughter 


A rainy night, yet the women of a little 
Southern city venture abroad in noticeable 
numbers. In twos and threes they come 
to the “‘ladies’ entrance” of the local hotel, 
and disappear up-stairs into the parlors. 
Some men—commercial travelers, hotel 
loungers—seated in the lobby down-stairs, 
chuckle and chew and spit. Occasionally 
there is a much-appreciated reference to 
Mrs. Pankhurst. Next day the local paper 
will say: “‘Notwithstanding the shower, 
there was a large gathering for the parlor 
meeting of the Albemarle County Equal 
Suffrage Society at the Hotel Shenandoah 
last evening. While not ourselves in favor 
of the proposed innovation—being old- 
fashioned and believing, as we do, that 
woman’s sacred realm is the home, enshrined 
in the hearts of her husband and children— 
than which what more glorious destiny can 
there be for her whom nature has set asid2 
for this important work?—and believing 
further that the male sex is the one shown 
by Holy Writ to be the head of the family, 
wear the pants, and do the voting—yet 
some of the papers proved interesting, the 
one on the women of Kansas and what they 
are doing since having obtained the vote 
being splendid. There were also somie talks 
and discussions on good citizenship; rais- 
ing the age of protection for girls, which 
has, however, already been raised from ten 
to fourteen in this state; equal guardianship 
of children; equal educational advantages 
for women at the State University, and other 
matters that the ladies deem of impor- 
tance. At the close, Mrs. Bunce Newton 
announced that Mrs. E. L. Crane and 
Mrs. Fanny Larnes had been chosen 
as delegates to the state suffrage associa- 
tion, which is to meet in the capital next 
month.” 





The Women Who ‘‘Get Together” 


A thin-edged group at the intersection 
of two streets in an Eastern city; a woman 
speaking from a soap-box, under the glare 
of an arc light; two other women distrib- 
uting “rainbow fliers” —little colored leaf- 
lets bearing suffrage arguments. The peo- 
ple come and go, all sorts and conditions: 
workingmen; young “scions” in their 
evening clothes; tradespeople; trim-looking 
women; tired mothers from the tenements, 
children in their arms; shop-girls with their 
“steadies”; younger girls with plaits down 
their backs; and in the background, the fugi- 
tive figures of some painted women and 
some very young boys from the neighbor- 
hood gang, on whom two policemen keep 
a suspicious eye. They come and go, the 
people, now edging up, now melting away. 
Here- and there the faces are sympathetic, 
here and there the expression is distinctly 
hostile, but in the main it is just stupen- 
dously indifferent. “Amuse us,” gawk 
the people visibly. ‘‘We have enough to be 
serious about at home. Say something 
funny, so we can laugh.” 

But the woman happens to be too much 
in earnest to catch the crowd-spirit about 
her. ‘My friends,” she says, approaching 
her finale, “you frequently hear that when 
all or the majority of women want the vote, 
they will get it. My friends, if one hundred 
girls prefer to be dolls of fashion, is that a 
reason for denying a college education to the 
girl withthe mind and the ambition to learn? 
My friends, if one hundred women are 
satisfied to turn over their political rights 
to men for a mess of pottage, is that a reason 
why the woman with the roused civic sense 
should have to submit to a disfranchisement 
that is to her a humiliation and a degrada- 
tion? My friends, this month there will 
be held at Washington a meeting of the 
great national body of suffragists, among 
whom are women’’—in spite of ‘the blue- 
coats, one of the smallest of the gang boys, 
worming into the crowd, succeeds in smash- 
ing a little bag of cayenne pepper; people 
begin to sneeze and snort—and the meeting 
adjourns sine die. 


One Goal—One Spirit 


A November night in New York City, cool 
and for a time cloudy, then clear as crystal. 
Fifth Avenue packed with people from curb 
to house-wall in a solid line extending from 
the Plaza, north, to Union Square, south. 

“How many in the crowd?” you ask a 
traffic-squad man at the Waldorf. ‘Close 
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flower-bedecked floats, and finally col- 
umn upon column of just women and 
men and children—“ marching for 
suffrage.” Over the shoulder of 





















“Thinking 
suffrage in 
empires!" That 
is what Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, for years 
head of the suffrage movement 
in this country, has been doing 
since 1902. Asa result she is seeing 
the women of all nations joined 
into one progressive unit 


















to half a million,” he 
estimates. ‘There 
is a straight stretch 
of people two and a 
half miles long, and 
you can see for 
yourself how deep.” 
“And how many in the 





procession?” “Better 
ask the antis,”’ he sug- 
gests. “I hear they 


have an adding-ma- 
chine trained on the 
marchers. But if I 
were guessing, I’d 
say twenty thou- 
sand,” 

On southward 
they go—trumpet- 
ers on horseback, 
high-stirruped riders, 
triumphal gold char- 
iots, flag-trimmed, 





Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, the “orator of the 


suffrage cause 


each swings a big round pumpkin 
lantern, a Champs-Elysées lan- 
tern, and in the perspective, the 
bobbing lights steady into a 
gleaming confluence that pours 
down the avenue like a river 










of rosy 
gold. Wo- 
men’s leagues, 


men’s leagues; women’s 
colleges, men’s colleges; train- 
ed nurses, teachers, and 
writers; editors and musi- 
cians; shirt operators, hat 
trimmers, leather-goods 
workers, stenographers, and 
bookkeepers; doctors, law- 
yers; Republicans, So- 
cialists, Democrats, Pro- 
hibitionists, Progressives. 
And as the _ procession 
breaks up, all over Union 
Square women speakers 
take their stand. Up and 
down Broadway, out into the 
side streets, and along Fifth 
Avenue automobiles dart to 
pre-assigned places, and women 
with megaphones rise in the 
tonneaus to “talk suffrage.” 
Here a woman in college cap 
and gown, there a girl shirt- 
waist maker; here a society 
woman, theré a woman who 
was once a “white slave.” 
Not one lonely street meeting 
tonight—hundreds of street 
meetings, the city become a 
forum, with suffrage argument 
linking street to street in one 
longchain of appeal and protest. 
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“Women cant do organization 
work,” scoffs a certain type of man. 
“They re too jealous.” But every- 
where women are refuting 
that charge. Particularly 
impressive instances of 
their cooperation are 


furnished at the 


What do you make of it in passing, this 
so-called suffrage agitation—the Prairie- 
town jam-maker; the parlor meeting 
down in Dixie; the pepper-disrupted 
soap-box crowd; those seemingly stray 
references to societies, state associa- 
tions, national associations; that 
mighty metropolitan parade; the 
“hikes,” the voiceless speeches, the 
suffrage balls and plays and picnics 
that you run across North, South, 
East, and West today? Is it all 
haphazard? Or can it be that 
there is not only some underly- 
ing, unifying sweep of convic- 
tion, but some organized and 
effective sequence of effort 
from cause to effect? 

Ask the casual observer what 
he knows or thinks about woman’s 
ability to organize, and almost surely he 
opines that it is negligible. He thinks 
back over the women’s squabbles that he 
has encountered; he remembers that his wife 
and his mother don’t always “get along” 
well together; and almost invariably he 


says, “Oh, women can’t do organization 


work; they can’t pull together—they are 
too jealous.” 

And all the while, for more than fifty 
years, the women of this country have been 
doing organization work, and doing it with 
a directness of purpose, a coherency of 
effort, and a shining quality of devotion, 
through an intricacy of ramifications that 
make an especial contribution to the history 
of volunteer organized activity. Today, 
through church work, tenperance work, 































New York headquarters of the 
various suffrage organizations, where 
many of the most progressive inno- 
vations of suffrage propaganda 
mN are originated. Many of 
these also publish weekly 
or monthly papers 
devotedtothe cause 


ii 


philan- 
thropic 

work, 
cia b 
work, and 
suffrage 
work, or- 
ganization 
among wo- 
men is—by 
women at least 
—an accepted 
and appreciated fact. 

Just at this crisis, it would be difficult to 
find a more typical illustration of the or- 
ganized woman in action than is supplied 
by the suffrage work in New York State. 
And not only are there evident on the local 
programs all the _ inter-associations of 
the organized work, from local to state to 
national to international bodies, but immedi- 
ate zest and tension are added because of 
New York’s being one of the “campaign 
states”; that is to say, suffrage is in “prac- 
tical politics” there. It passed both houses 
of this year’s Legislature and is due to come 
up before the Legislature of 1915, which will 
be elected next year. If a suffrage measure 












The usual London sequel did not follow 
this speech; there was no riot and 
arrest. In America women 
have gone out and talked 
from their hearts to the 
men. Though met at 






be passed by 
the 1915 Legis- 
lature, it will 
that year go to 
the voters of New 
York. 
Turn the anti- 
suffra- 
gist re- 
porter 
loose 
on the 
suf- 
frage 
situa- 
The suffrage cause has brought together social leader tion in 
and mill-hand, actress and stenographer. All No e W 
classes and all types are today working in concert Yo rk, 
and he gleefully discovers that there are 
fifteen or ten or nine suffrage organizations 
in the city; that they don’t speak to one 












first with jeers and taunts, never were 
they dragged down and insulted. 
And gradually their sincerity 
and zeal have compelled 
attention—and they 
are getting results 


another; and that the essential dis- 
tinction to be made is between “Mrs. 
Catt’s party,” “Mrs. Blatch’s group,” 
and “Mrs, Belmont’s society.” Once 
in every so often some metropolitan 
daily spreads these alleged facts on 
record, 
It is rather impractical to attempt to 
say just how many suffrage organizations 
there are in New York. When this is 
printed in December there will be more 
than there are in September when it is 
written. But they will be, presumably, 
local groups, organized for specific neighbor- 
hood or district work. Those organizations 
that have already made special history in 
New York’s suffrage work are the College 
Equal Suffrage League, the Wage Earners’ 
League, the Equal Franchise Saciety, the 
Equal Suffrage League, the Political Equality 
Association, the Woman Suffrage Party, the 
Women’s Political Union, the Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage, the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, and the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Each has its own program of propa- 
ganda, or legislative work, or both; but, 
with gentle apologies to the reporters, the 
essential fact is that not only do all speak to 
one another, not only do all get together for 
cooperative undertakings, but all are de- 
finitely linked together in the suffrage 
scheme of organization. Some are state- 
wide in their range of work; some go beyond 
the state confines. The one which presents 
perhaps the most comprehensive picture 
of closely welded local organization is the 
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748 The Women Who “Get Together” 


Woman Suffrage Party, founded on the 
political- district plan in 1909 by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

When the Woman Suffrage Party shaped 
its organization, it realized primarily that 
to attain full suffrage, state by state, con- 
stitutions must be amended. Proposed 
constitutional amendments have to be 
passed on by the voters; but they never 
get to the voters except through the mem- 
bers of the state Legislatures, elected to 
power by the political units known as dis- 
tricts. To get woman suffrage on the stat- 
ute-books means to convince each legislator 
through the constituents of his own polit- 


ical unit. Of the two units known as the 


Senatorial district and the Assembly dis- 
trict, the basis of the new party’s campaign 
became at once the Assembly district—on 
the ground that the Assembly districts 
which are combined to form a Senatorial 


district can unite in bringing to bear upon” 


the senator from that district pressure in 
behalf of any measure agreed upon. Each 
election district in each Assembly district 
has its Woman Suffrage Party association 
and its captain, directly responsible for 
suffrage affairs in her allotted territory. 
Each Assembly district in each borough has 
its leader. Each borough has its chairman. 
At the head of the five boroughs is the city 
chairman—all told, as compact and well 
nested an organization as could be asked 
for. Under it, every day, in every district, 
the suffrage issue is being kept constantly 
before each assemblyman’s constituents, 
and both propaganda and legislative work 
for suffrage are focused directly upon as- 
semblymen and senators, to the end that 
they may be induced to work for the suf- 
frage bill when it is introduced into the 
1915 Legislature. 


From City to State 


The present head of the Woman Suffrage 
Party is Miss Mary Garrett Hay, who has 
a national reputation as clubwoman and 
suffragist, and is adding significantly to 
her laurels as the leader of the party that 
“organizes to win.” Mrs. Martha: Went- 
worth Sufiren, the vice-chairman, is a 
Brooklyn woman, whose time, energies, and 
money are freely spent in behalf of the suf- 
frage cause. Mrs. Harriet Burton Laidlaw, 
the chairman of Manhattan Borough, is 
well known as a speaker, and many of the 
most picturesque features of suffrage propa- 
ganda, as well as much keen-witted initia- 


tive in legislative work, are due to her. 
The rank and file of the party numbers 
100,000 women—and the membership lists 
grow with enlivening rapidity. Party head- 
quarters are maintained and a paper, the 
“Woman Voter,” is published monthly. 
Through the affiliation of the Assembly- 
district clubs of the Woman Suffrage Party 
with the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association, is illustrated the next link in 
the suffrage sequence, the state body. In 
New York State the membership of this 
body is made up of individual clubs from 
unorganized counties, of Assembly-district 
organizations with not less than three 
hundred members, and of associations of 
at least one hundred members, sometimes 
affiliating directly with the state organiza- 
tion, sometimes through a duly constituted 
county organization. The state president 
is Miss Harriet May Mills, a popular 
speaker whose talents are in constant de- 
mand. State headquarters are kept, where 
meetings of the branch associations are held 
and campaign policies inaugurated. Dur- 
ing the last year the state association has 
devoted special effort to organizing “up- 
state,’”’ on the political-district plan. 


National Organization 


Now, this New York state association is 
only one of forty-two state organizations, 
which in turn coalesce in a composite body 
known as the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Its branches number 
a thousand; it has nine auxiliaries, in 
various states, which, because of the state- 
wide scope of activity, affiliate directly with 
it instead of through the regular state asso- 
ciations; and it has three auxiliaries that 
are themselves nation-wide in scope. At its 
head is the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, be- 
loved of Susan B. Anthony, and selected by 
her as the National’s leader. 

They grapple with all the possibilities 
of the movement at the National. They 
have the whole country charted as to the 
political status of suffrage, commonwealth 
by commonwealth, and come very near to 
knowing exactly what plan of action is 
possible for a suffrage campaign in any given 
state, and exactly when and how to put it 
into execution. They think suffrage in terms 
of states. You hear them talking about the 
“Nevada campaign,” “the chances in 
Iowa,” “the Montana situation,” “the 
Jersey decision,” “the New York outlook,” 
and so on. The National helps with the 
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big propagandist enterprises, advises with 
state organizations, and serves as a clearing- 
house for campaign ideas and methods. It 
may be called upon—as it was the other 
day—by a young but discriminating 
organization to “send us a speaker, 
and be sure that she is pretty, for 
our men won’t listen to any other 
kind”; or it may be called upon to 
help a campaign state organize in 
schedule time on the political- 
district plan. Among its activities 

is a bureau of publicity, into 
which play all the live wires of 
information on the subject of 
suffrage in all countries, and from 
which, in return, emanate news 
budgets that go to the farthest 
ends of the United States. 

A vigorous organization that 
affiliates directly with the National 
is the Women’s Political Union, 
organized by Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch in 1905, and first named 
the Equality League 
of Self- Supporting 
Women. The Union 
inaugurates many a a - > 
distinctive fea- J g 
tures in the suf- 
frage cam- 
paign; has in 
charge annually 
the great May 
suffrage parade; 
takes the initia- 
tive in many 
forms of politi- 
cal work; beards 
the Tiger at the 
polling-places, in 
order to distribute suf- 
frage literature; places 
volunteer women watch- 
ers at the polls on 
election day; holds 
election campaigns to 
defeat suffrage enemies 
running for the legisla- 
ture; visits designating 
committees and state 
political conventions; 
and takes special dele- 
gations of hundreds of 
members to Albany for legislator should 


suffrage hearings. i It Suffragist. sociologist. author, lecturer, humanitarian, Jane proclaim a belief in 
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Mrs. Harrict Stanton 
Blatch an “organized wo- 
man, headofthe Women's 
Political Union, noted 
for her keen grasp of the 
political situation and her 
administrative ingenuity 
in projecting measures 
to meet its demands 


attack, and now has 
committees for 
most of the Senator- 
ial districts of the 
state. As long ago 
as 1908, at a hear- 
ing in the Senate 
Chamber at 
Albany, the Union’s 
representative 
made the point 
that the organiza- 
tion’s insistence 
was not that any 
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should stand for submitting the question 
to the voters themselves. This idea, now 
embodied in the “referendum policy of the 
Union,” has been the keynote of its recent 
activity. Mrs. Blatch is the daughter of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the great suffrage 
leader so long associated with Susan B. 
Anthony. She inherits her mother’s qual- 
ities of leadership, and is also distinguished 
for her grasp of the political situation and 
her ability to project measures with which 
to meet it. Associated with her is a group 
of notable suffragists. The Union head- 
quarters are at 13 West 42nd Street, 
where this organization, too, issues a 
weekly paper, the “Women’s Political 
World.” 

The three nation-wide auxiliaries of the 
National are the College Equal Suffrage 
League, founded by Maud Wood Park and 
Inez Haynes Gillmore, and now presided 
over by M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr; 
the Friends’ Equal Rights’ Association, 
the historic Quaker suffrage organization, 
of which Mary Bentley Thomas is the head; 
and the Equal Franchise Society, founded 
by Mrs. Clarence Mackay, and now under 
the leadership of Mrs. Howard Mansfield. 


Girdling the World Around 


Though the National association tops 
the record for suffrage organization in the 
United States, it is but one of various na- 
tional associations that unite to form the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
This world-wide organization bases, for 
its unit, on the national association, which 
has reached a high degree of organization 
in other countries besides the United States. 
Besides these duly constituted national 
bodies, the International also makes room 
for the “national committees” of those 
countries not yet fully organized, or not 
authorized to enfranchise. Last summer it 
celebrated its seventh annual congress in 
Budapest, with nearly three thousand dele- 
gates in attendance. Women were there 
from Iceland, from South Africa, from 
Galicia, from Russia, from Portugal, 
as well as from the countries where the 
women’s movement has more definitely 
asserted itself as part of the day’s 
work. All told, twenty-six countries were 
represented. 

It was an ambitious project, this of or- 
ganizing the world for suffrage. It had to 
be thought over and nursed and developed 
for four years before it could be successfully 


launched, and from the beginning it called 
for superlative leadership. But as it hap- 
pens, the suffrage ranks boast a superlative 
leader in Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, one- 
time president of the National, and for 
years one of the most significant figures in 
the suffrage agitation in this country. Year 
by year, since 1902, she has been develop- 
ing and perfecting organization on a world- 
wide basis. Despite all obstacles, she has 
brought order out of chaos and imposed the 
larger ideal upon the women of each nation. 
Under her leadership, country after country 
has become “duly constituted” in its suf- 
frage associations. Germany, for instance, 
at first suffering under an Imperial 
edict forbidding women even to hold polit- 
ical meetings, now has a suffrage federation 
made up of the suffrage organizations of 
twenty-six separate states. France has 
recently succeeded in federating its suffrage 
clubs. Belgium, which has had scattered 
clubs and committees, has likewise achieved 
national federation. Sweden and Holland 
now boast particularly effective organiza- 
tions. As a matter of fact, all of eligible 
Europe—that is to say, every country with 
the power of enfranchisement—with the 
exception of Spain, Greece, and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, now has its organized 
suffrage scheme. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the Spanish-American republics, all 
but seven countries in the world are today 
organized for woman suffrage. China, 
Japan, Burmah, India, Persia, Turkey, 
and Egypt, among other “conservative” 
countries, support suffrage organizations 
of native women, and it is planned soon 
to carry the mountain to Mahomet by 
holding a meeting of the Alliance in an 
Asiatic country. 

No one aspect of suffrage organization 
is so significant as this whole matter of its 
internationalism. Nothing speaks more 
surely for organized suffrage as a reliable 
manifestation of the evolving force of 
womanhood than does the fact that wom- 
an’s demand for political freedom comes not 
remotely instanced, but girdling the world 
around. It is true that not all women 
everywhere are dreaming of political free- 
dom. Not every woman everywhere is yet 
ready to dream of it. But the organized 
woman is giving proof on proof that some 
women everywhere are dreaming of it, and 
not only dreaming of it, but bringing to 
bear all of woman’s careful practicality to 
make the dream come true. 
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“What is the matter with our young 
people?”’—and what, if it comes to that, 
with our no-longer-young people who 
ask that question, shaking scandalized 
heads and pursing almost too-proper 
lips the while! We have asked it 
ourselves; we have listened, amused 
or appalled—yes, and sometimes 
bored—to others asking it; but 
somehow there has never been heard 
by us just the right answer. Are 
they all right or all wrong, these 
young people? All wrong or all right, 
these older ones? Or is there some 
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re HEN I was your age 

How well we all know the 

disapproving voice that utters 

these words! How well our 

mothers knew it, and our grandmothers; 

now our daughters are hearing it, and it 

will speak to our granddaughters, who will 

shrug their shoulders at the sound of it, 
just as we shrugged ours. 

“When I was your age, J never did so 
and so. J never spoke to my father and 
mother as you do. J never wore such silly 
and immodest clethes. J never danced 
such dances. J never—” and so on, and 
on and on, the voice of the preceding gen- 
eration reiterates the things which it never 
did or thought or felt. It is the unchanging 
voice of parents and guardians. And it is 
the sign and confession of Age! Those of 
us who hear it coming from our own lips 
need not take a hand-glass and look for 
gray hairs; our betraying words are mirror- 
ing a soul that is getting gray; and a gray 
soul is far more unlovely than a gray head! 

But what are we going to do about it? 
After all, the fact remains: when we were 
young, things did mot happen that are hap- 
pening now. We are telling only the bald- 
est truth when we protest that at our 
children’s age we did not do the things that 
they do. When our fathers and mothers 
made the same statement to us, it was also 
the truth; as bitter a truth to them as ours 
is tous. What did they do about it? And 
their fathers and mothers—what did they 
do? Generally, nothing but grin and bear 
it—‘‘same as us!’”’ Sometimes, making a 
few faces over it, they swallowed the un- 
pleasant fact; after which they tried, with 
more or less success, to keep up-with their 
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word of magic blend that might recon- 
cile them both, if Age were tenderer and 
Youth but knew? It is distinctly 
remarkable that Mrs. Deland, accus- 
tomed to show truth through the art 
of her fiction, on this topic has been 
moved to speak in the gracious and 
important guise of her own person- 
ality. She has found an answer to 
that question—perhaps the only 
answer; the answer of the woman 

of wisdom and of sympathy—the girl 
of yesterday who is still enough the 
girl of today to read them both aright 


youngsters. What success they had de- 
pended on two things; first, their imagina- 
tion, and next, their ability to find some fun- 
damentals on which they and their wild asses 
(sotospeak) couldstand together. Itisrather 
a relief to realize that the lack of harmony 
between Youth and Age which so weighs 
upon fathers and mothers today is not a new 
thing; that it is, in fact, as old as parenthood. 
All the generations have pained each other 
by more or less superficial differences, which 
sometimes amounted to breaches of accepted 
laws, ethical or esthetic. 

But some of us think that the differences 
were never quite so marked as now. For, as 
one looks back into history, it would seem 
that although the ideals of human relation- 
ships were always changing, they used, even 
while they changed, to lap over from one gen- 
eration to the next; fathers and sons, differ- 
ing on many matters, agreed ona few. But 
now, apparently, our ideals, like our wisdom, 
“will die with us,” for we look in vain for any 
topic, moral or esthetic, on which we and the 
children absolutely agree; in vain for some 
word that both Youth and Age understand. 
Nowadays many parents and children do not 
speak, as the saying is, “the same language.” 
This statement is not limited to the extraor- 
dinary slang of the moment. Most cultivated 
men and women have no desire to use that 
language; it is their ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the spirit of Youth that makes 
thoughtful fathers and mothers anxious. 

Up to within the last fifty years, Youth 
and Age of Anglo-Saxon Christendom have 
understood pretty fairly the spirit of human 
relationships as inculcated by the Ten 
Commandments. To be sure, the Com- 
mandments were often ignored and repudi- 
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ated, but they were understood. They were 
the dictionary which held the moral vocab- 
ulary of the generations. But in our day 
an extraordinary thing has happened; that 
dictionary, short as it is, is being rapidly 
abbreviated! The first noticeable elimina- 
tion was the Fourth Commandment. It 
was about twenty-five years ago that older 
people awakened to the fact that though 
they might say “Remember the Sabbath 
day’’ all they wanted to, younger people 
played tennis on Sunday, and did not know 
what the words “keep it holy” meant. 
What would have happened to the fathers 
and mothers who were girls and boys in 
the seventies if they had been caught 
playing croquet on Sunday? But before 
the Fourth Commandment went, the First 
and Second had been gradually yielding 
place to what was called “tolerance” in 
religion; a noble tolerance, which per- 
mitted and indeed fostered respect for 
other people’s convictions, even though 
the other people had many other gods 
than our God, and bowed down to graven 
images, images which shock nowadays 
mostly from the standpoint of art. As a re- 
sult of this “tolerance,” the cause of foreign 
missions does not thrill us as it thrilled our 
parents, and apparently it does not thrill our 
children at all. How about the Third Com- 
mandment? Some of the expletives of 
today make us who were young even in the 
seventies and eighties wince. And the 
Fifth? If pained and sorry fathers and 
mothers could tell us what they think, their 
remarks would all be prefaced by, “When J 
was your age!” So far as pains and penal- 
ties go, while the words of the Sixth and 
Eighth Commandments are still intact in 
our legal code, the spirit of them—at any 
rate in America—has become a byword of 
civilization; made so, not by the law, but 
by lawyers! And the Seventh? There 
was a time, not so very long ago, when its 
prohibition was such an awful and incon- 
trovertible fact that it was almost an inde- 
corum to refer to the Seventh Command- 
ment in public. As for the other two, they 
are desirable enough commonplaces, but 
they are generally left on the top shelf of 
the Museum of Ethics. 

Of course, these deep ethical changes are 
not on the surface of things; no one openly 
declares that the Tables of the Law, as we 
construed them, are becoming inoperative; 
but straws show the sweep of the current. 
To take one of the straws, look at the way 


the children understand certain words 
which relate to conduct. In the fifties and 
sixties girls may have horrified their 
mothers by wearing enormous hoop-skirts, 
but they knew what the word immodesty 
meant as applied to morals. Our girls do 
not know it. Up to within twenty-five 
years ago, when women flirted with other 
women’s husbands (and they have done 
that ever since there were women and hus- 
bands!) they were under no misapprehen- 
sion as to the ethical significance of their 
conduct. They flirted, they made love, 
they even eloped—perhaps not as fre- 
quently as they do now, but they did it! 
But when they did these things, they 
did not call them “right” on the ground of 
obedience to the “higher law,”’ as they do 
now. When we were young, women who 
did not care to be household drudges and 
neglected their families, did not justify 
themselves on the ground of the “duty of 
self-development.” That is a common 
phrase on the lips of Youth today. In 
other words, there was a clear under- 
standing of certain ideals of behavior, 
whether those ideals were acted upon or 
not. Now, when the pained voice of expe- 
rience and affection reiterates, ‘‘When I was 
your age,” the girl or boy smiles, openly or 
secretly, as innate kindness of heart may 
dictate; but half the time the child really 
does not know what father or mother is 
“rowing about”! Of course, this is a gen- 
eralization; there are thousands of sweet 
and honest young creatures who do under- 
stand, who do listen, and who do not dream 
of smiling. But on the whole the younger 
generation does not know “what we are 
rowing about.”’ It does not understand our 
language. It is not anchored to our past; 
it has not tied up at the ancient wharves 
where some of us have sought shelter from 
the storms. The ship of Youth sails and 
sails and sails! It may be pointed for some 
shore on which we have never set foot; it 
may sail by some star to which our older 
eyes are blind. Let us hope so; let us be- 
lieve so! But neither our hope nor our 
heroically asserted belief can make the pres- 
ent state of things anything but painful to 
those of us who try to speak these fair, 
swift-sailing ships which never give back 
an answering signal to our distracted hail! 
The truth is, we have lost the word which is. 
clear to both of us. 

This is especially striking in the relation 
of girls to their mothers. There never was 
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a time when mothers were so entirely justi- 
fied in saying, “It was not so when I was 
your age!” If it were possible to confront 
the girl of today with her own mother at 
her age, it would be hard to say which 
would be more astonished. The 1913 girl 
wears an ugly and uncomfortable skirt; her 
frowsled hair is bound with its flaring fillet 
of ribbon; her low-necked blouse displays 
her young bosom with quite unconscious 
indecency, and her hat is heavy and incon- 
venient. If the girl of the seventies, or 
even of the eighties, could meet this young 
person, she would be divided between hor- 
ror and amusement at the figure before her; 
but 1913 would be just as horrified and 
diverted! The“ basques,” the tight corsets, 
the uncomfortable bonnets, the “bangs,” 
which her mother wore because they were 
the fashion—yes, certainly, so far as cos- 
tumes go, we could leave these two young 
creatures to fight it out between them- 
selves! For our part, we could not choose 
which girl is the more absurd. The real 
contrast between them, the serious differ- 
ence—and here we do choose between our- 
selves at seventeen and our girls at the same 
age—is not in their clothing, but in their at- 
titude toward life, especially in relation to 
older people; to “elders and betters,” 1870 
would have said, having been taught those 
particular words; to “has-beens,” 1913 
would retort, for 1913 acknowledges no 
“betters”! 

One might fancy that after they had sur- 
veyed and laughed at each other’s clothes, 
these two girls would talk together. Per- 
haps they would talk dress and exchange 
ejaculations of astonishment. Being the 
females of the species, they would, sooner 
or later, talk about the opposite sex; here, 
on elemental grounds, they would speak the 
same language, though the girl of the seven- 
ties would refer to “gentlemen,” and she of 
our time would say “men” or “fellows.” But 
when these two generations of youth parted, 
we can imagine that their radical differences 
would appear: 1870 might sigh, impa- 
tiently: “Oh, goody! I suppose I ought to 
go home; mother wants me.” “Darn it!” 
says 1913, “I'll go home when I’m good 
and ready; if mother doesn’t like it, she 
knows what she can do!” - And so they part, 
our girl amused by the “softness” of her 
meek little friend; she of the seven- 
ties rather scared by that “Darn,” and be- 
wildere| not only by the phrase “she knows 
what st e can do,” which, of course, conveys 


nothing to her mind, but by the spirit be- 
hind the slang, which really shocks her 
very much. 

This inability of the two generations to 
understand each other brings us to one 
cause of the present strain between older 
and younger people: there is no common 
word which stands for an accepted ideal in 
the human relationships. Youth does not 
know what our old words mean, nor do 
we understand Youth’s new ones. And 
what were our words? There was one 
which the girl of thirty or forty years 
ago used in common with her mother 
and her grandmother. I think even those 
of us whose memory goes no farther back 
than the early eighties will agree as to 
that word. It was a very little word, 
very rigid, very uncomfortable sometimes; 
it was the word: 

Duty. 

The girl of 1870 was brought up on the 
ideal contained in that word, an_ ideal 
which summed up all the Ten Command- 
ments! It had infinite applications—differ- 
ing with environment and station in life; 
but it or its various equivalents applied to 
all environments and stations. Riches did 
not alter the ideal in the word “ duty,” nor 
could poverty excuse disobedience to that 
ideal. It might be—and frequently was 
—disregarded; but it existed as a recog- 
nized basis of conduct with both Age and 
Youth. It was, in fact, the fundamental 
word both understood—a sort of moral 
Volapuk, common to each generation—and 
it made communication possible. In the 
seventies a girl’s little bark on the sea of 
life understood the hail of “ought,” 
whether she answered it or net. 

This common word of the generations 
was heard oftenest in relation to the home 
life—duty to parents, to brothers and sis~ 
ters, to society. Applied to fathers and 
mothers, “duty”? meant obedience and at 
least an appearance of respect; to brothers 
and sisters it meant kindness and unselfish- 
ness; beyond the circle of the home, duty 
to friends and society stood for loyalty and 
the plain decencies of behavior. Those 
girls of thirty or forty years ago must have 
been very attractive; they had a sweetness 
and unselfishness that is very agreeable to 
their present selves—themselves of fifty or 
sixty years old, who do not meet much 
“sweetness” in their own children! 

The charm—as delicate and elusive as 
the scent of a rose pressed between the 
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If the young woman of the seventies or eighties could meet Miss 1913, how horrified she would be—but so would 
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closed pages of the Book of Life—the charm 
of that girl of thirty years ago seems to be 
that she answered to the appeal of her 
elders and betters to “do her duty in her 
home!” The very doing of that duty cre- 
ated the home and preserved it. 

But those home “duties” have changed 
almost to the point of cessation; and some 
of us think it is that change which has 
eliminated the word “duty” from the vo- 
cabulary which Youth and Age use in com- 
mon. The fact is, home, in our old sense, 
hardly exists any longer; it is chez-moi or 
chez-vous; it is a place in which to sleep and 
eat and be as comfortable as its deficiencies 
will permit. But it is not what our mothers 
thought of as “home.” Of course, instantly 
and indignantly, middled-aged women deny 
this! ‘No longer any home? Nonsense! 
I have a home” —“ And I”—“ And I!” 

Let us grant it. You have. So have I. 
Let us thank God for it. But perhaps you 
and I are no longer girls!) We may even 
have our own girls in our homes, girls who, 
if we could get at the bottom of their minds, 
would reveal an idea of home not quite like 
our own. But let us suppose that you are a 
girl and that you havea home. That does 
not alter the fact that thousands and thou- 
sands of other girls in factories and shops 
and offices are working outside the home, 
working to provide your home and mine 
with the things which fifty years ago 
“homes” would have made for themselves 
—-the very making of which was the “duty” 
inculcated and enforced by the mothers. 
For when the girl of 1860—or ’70, or even 
’80—settled down to “do her duty in her 
home,” it was to add to its physical com- 
fort and its spiritual significance. In re- 
gard to the first duty, if she were rich, she 
directed her servants; if she were not rich, 
her own hands did the work. For the spirit 
of the home, the self-sacrifice of the older 
sister or the maiden-aunt, survive in our 
memories, if not in our experience. What 
we called “duty” was the old ideal of all the 
generations since the house-mother wove 
the yarn which was to clothe her household 
in scarlet. In fact, the “duty” of Solo- 
mon’s ideal woman has been the duty of all 
the generations of women until now. 

So, of course, in the past, it was easy to 
find a common word for the older and 
younger women. When Age said, “Do 
your duty!” Youth understood. It might 
grumble to itself; it might say, “I ought to 
go home—mother needs me’”’; and use its 


mild expletive, “goody!” with decided 
temper. It might even refuse to go home; 
but whether it obeyed it or not, it used the 
word “ought,” and knew what it meant. 

Now, suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye 
(as Time goes), the common things to which 
that common word applied have ceased. 
A woman’s “duty” to her home depends 
on whether she has any home; and whether 
we like it or not, whether we approve of it 
or not, we have got to admit that a very 
large and constantly increasing number of 
women have no home. They have merely 
the chez-moi—the boarding-house, the lit- 
tle flat, the single room; but the industries 
that used to be compassed by the four walls 
of the house and really made the home have, 
by machinery, been taken out of their 
hands. If women should suddenly decide 
to put these industries back between the 
four walls—to withdraw in a body from the 
manufacturing world and to return to the 
“home,” so to speak—there would be an 
industrial crash the like of which the world 
has never seen! Suppose we could restore 
the domestic conditions of a hundred years 
ago, when woman made her own candles, 
baked her own bread, cut and stitched her 
own clothes, knitted her own stockings, 
did, in fact, all the things our grandmothers 
used to do; suppose we could create again 
those old, obsolete duties—what would hap- 
pen to the factories and shops which are 
run by the labor of women? The thing is 
impossible, but the very idea of it is sobering. 

We must not go further into this subject 
of economics, which is shaking the whole 
theory of wages and making the relations of 
labor and capital appallingly complicated; 
it is enough to agree that the statement, 
“Woman’s place is in the home,” has be- 
come quite futile in view of the fact that an 
enormous number of women have no home. 
Our swift mechanical developments, which 
have given us comfort and leisure, have 
been paid for by the loss of the ideal 
home. And in losing that ideal, Age and 
Youth have lost their common word, “duty.” 
There is no use wasting time in bewailing 
this fact; we must simply face it. And espe- 
cially must we face that phase of the change 
which has affected the relation of parents 
and children, a relation always difficult, but 
now acutely painful and bewildering. 

As an illustration of this change, take 
what used to be called “reverence,” a word 
used to express the feeling that Youth was 
supposed to have for Age. Where is 
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“reverence” today? A certain girl, charm- 
ing, well-born, well-bred, was heard the 
other day to reply to some question of 
her mother’s in regard to what she had 
done or was going to do—some very 
simple question, such as, “Why did you 
wear such and such a dress?”—‘ None 
of your business.” The shock that this 
gives every well-brought-up woman who 
was a girl thirty years ago can hardly be 
put into words. But the serious thing, the 
alarming thing, is that the girl’s reply would 
only amuse, and not shock, her own genera- 
tion. This girl would not understand the 
statement that she was undutiful to her 
mother. Her retort would be that she had 
merely told the truth; she knew what to 
wear or not to wear, her judgment in 
clothes being as good as her mother’s; and 
“None of your business” was her way of 
saying so. She might be sorry that mama 
was such an idiot as to feel hurt at her per- 
fectly harmless words—but the fact would 
remain that she did not like to be interfered 
with, and she had said so. It asked how she 
could excuse such an outrageous remark, 
she would only say again that she had told 
the truth, and truth needs no excuse. 

But she did not tell all the truth, for she 
really does not know it—Youth is not given 
to analysis. The fact is—and here we come 
back again to this new industrial civilization 
of ours—the reason she speaks to her mother 
in this way is that the economic independ- 
ence of women has removed the underpin- 
nings of the idea of “reverence.” The girl 
is a free creature, and she can say what she 
thinks without fear of reprisals. She knows 
that if her parents press their wishes further 
than she likes, she can go out into the world 
and earn her own bread and butter. If she 
does so, either because she doesn’t like the 
restraint of home or because her father 
really can’t support her, her natural affec- 
tions may prompt her to give some of that 
bread and butter to her family; and gener- 
ally, very cheerfully, she does it; but at the 
bottom of the girl’s mind today, in the home 
or out of it, whether she is conscious of it or 
not, lies one fact: she is independent of her 
family! She can buy her own clothes; she 
can provide her own shelter; she can, in 
fact, “mind her own business.” Forty 
years ago, if a girl displeased her parents, 
she was practically at their mercy; nowa- 
days, if parents displease their daughter, 
they are at her mercy. If she is not pleased 
with her home, she can become a bachelor- 


maid; she can room with a chum or board 
by herself. With woman’s economic inde- 
pendence, the home has ceased to exist; 
and naturally, reverence has gone with it. 
I do not mean to imply that a generation 
ago parents exacted respect because they 
had the whip-hand, or that girls rendered it 
because they had to; on the contrary, I am 
confident that the idea of such a thing never 
entered into the minds of either parents or 
children; but the fact remains that a gen- 
eration ago girls were economically depend- 
ent, and after the manner of dependents, 
they did as they were told. 

When we recognize changes like these in 
the relationship of Youth and Age, we real- 
ize that we have got to do something about 
it. The “grin and bear it” period is over. 
Neither “grinning” nor enduring will help 
us at this very critical time. Happily, we 
understand how serious it is—for the chil- 
dren do not. They are quite satisfied; they 
see no seriousness in the present state of 
things, except, perhaps, the seriousness of 
being very much bored by the older people. 
But we know that it is a grave thing, not 
merely for ourselves, but for them, to have 
the older generation left behind by the pro- 
cession. Experience has taught us that 
Youth needs Age more than Age needs 
Youth. But as the young people do not 
know this, and would not believe it if they 
were told, they, of course, will do nothing 
about it; so our task is plain before us. We 
must search for a means of communication 
—search for a common word. 

Youth, of course, would accept “pleas- 
ure.” It is the cheapest and most easily 
understood word, because of its appeal to 
selfishness; and selfishness is quite as com- 
mon to Age as to Youth. But Youth speaks 
some nobler words—beauty, education, 
individuality, power, self-development. We 
understand these words to a greater or less 
degree, but not always in just the sense in 
which our young people use them; so we 
are apt to keep on mumbling out that 
old word “duty” in connection with other 
words, and the young people receive the 
combination with mirth, or at best with 
blank bewilderment; sometimes with con- 
tempt; almost never with reverence. 

It is in this last unlovely and painful fact 
that we may see a little glimmer of hope; the 
children are, from their point of view, telling 
the truth; and the truth is that they have 
no respect for our poor old ideals. The 
youngsters are “being themselves’”—such 
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ugly, clumsy, awkward selves! This fact 
offers us, curtly, a common word. We can 
take it or leave it; but it is apparently the 
only entirely intelligible word which our 
industrial civilization has left to the two 
generations; the word: 

Truth. 

The younger people are admitting, if only 
by deduction, that they rather like this 
word Truth. They are asking Pilate’s 
question about things which we had sup- 
posed were unquestionable. They are fling- 
ing off the trammels of religion, because they 
don’t believe this or that; they are showing 
us -that our precious things are, to them, 
wood, hay, stubble; they propose rather to 


“Strive through acts uncouth 
Toward making, than repose on aught 
found made.” 


They are speaking out on the most private 
or the most sacred subjects, because nothing 
must be hidden. They are elbowing every- 
body aside, because bad manners are the 
honest expression of some sincere feeling 
and, conversely, good manners are hypoc- 
risy! That their clothes or their dances 
or their words are what we see fit to call 
improper is of no consequence to them, 
because these things are expressions of per- 
sonality—“‘and if I am indecent, at any 
rate I don’t make believe to be decent!” 
This is practically what that girl meant 
when she flung her rude words into her 
mother’s pained and tender face. They 
have no respect for Age merely because 
it is age! Youth has discovered some- 
thing that Age has always carefully con- 
cealed—namely, that years, in them- 
selves, do not entitle people to respect. 
A bad old man or a silly old woman does 
not deserve, and now, happily, cannot com- 
mand, even the outward semblance of re- 
spect. In throwing off this tradition of 
reverence for Age per se, Youth has thrown 
off a certain hypocrisy, subconscious per- 
haps, but inevitable, which was charac- 
teristic of earlier generations. No doubt 
their new sincerity is good for the young- 
sters’ souls—but how uncomfortable it is 
for us who are no longer young! We should 
like to be treated with respect whether we 
deserve it or no. 

We see this insistence upon truth on 
every side and everywhere, but Youth de- 
sires it more than Age does. Take the 
single matter of sex education and hygiene. 
Could anything be more radically different 





from the state of things that existed forty 
or fifty years ago? The silence on all those 
deep and solemn subjects, the prudery (as 
we call it now) which turned the things of 
life into things of shame; the timidity 
which, naming itself modesty, closed the 
lips of fathers and mothers and bred wick- 
edness and disease in children! Instead of 
our secrecy, which was untruth, has come 
the dazzling and dismaying light of truth. 
It is harsh and terrifying, shocking the 
taste of the older people and offending their 
ideas of decency; it scares even those of us 
who desire it. But it is Truth—the word of 
Youth; the word of hope, too! At any 
rate, with all its exaggerations and blunders, 
even with its dangers—for it has dangers— 
it is the word of the moment, the word 
which can still hold the generations to- 
gether. 

For no matter how it hurts some of us, 
we can and do still love and honor and 
desire, in our frightened way, Truth. Of 
course we shrink when it digs under the 
foundations of our cherished beliefs, or even 
when it hurts our taste—one of the most 
invulnerable bulwarks that human nature 
has set up against Truth is the threat of bad 
taste; in all the generations, the fear of it 
has buttressed ignorance and encouraged 
evil. Yet bad taste is sometimes Truth in 
a loathsome disguise, and if we are to speak 
the same language as our children, we must 
be able to see Truth’s austere and gleaming 
brow, even when it is hidden under the 
trappings of a taste that fairly sets our 
teeth on edge. So let us, for the sake of 
love—yes, for our own souls’ sake!—search 
for, desire, and reverence Truth. 

Our old word, duty, like a lovely and 
pallid moon, seems to be sinking below the 
black edge of a new and ruthless world, so 
let us look toward the east! There, in fogs 


of uncertainty, is certainly rising the sun of 


Truth. It seems, in the mists, to be blood- 
red; there may be clouds around it, and 
perhaps some mutter of thunder reaches 
us; but still that sun rises! Sursum Corda! 
In all the tumbling down of things—the 
crumblings of custom and tradition and 
beliefs, the pain and bewilderment of 
change—this love of Truth is the thing that 
remains as a common word between our 
children and ourselves, a permanent word. 
For Time 
“ . . takes toll of all— 


Of courage, beauty, youth; 
Of all but Truth!” 














“Mrs. Pankhurst sees the woman move~ 
ment as a whole, not in small sections. 
She believes that it is of such supreme 
importance that all other reforms can 
afford to wait until women are free 
to work for them™ 


Mrs. Pankhurst—the Woman 


By Rheta Childe Dorr 


Author of “What Eight Million Women Want,” etc. 


EVOLUTIONS and revolutionists 
have always had for me a singular 
fascination. The fact is that I 
have always had an instinctive 

understanding that revolutions are al- 
ways right. They do not happen, and 
they cannot happen, until people have ex- 
hausted every other means of righting in- 
tolerable wrongs. Revolutions are inter- 
esting because they are so efficient. They 
do such a complete job, and desperate and 
sanguinary as their processes usually are, 
there is never any return to the outworn and 
rotten civilizations which they destroy. 
This must explain why the English suf- 


fragette movement, when I first heard of it 
in 1906, aroused my instant curiosity. It 
was at a convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, in Copenhagen. 
Besides the usual dignified lady-delegates. 
from Great Britain, there were present two 
or three young Englishwomen who seemed 
at once to attract and to alarm the other 
women of the congress. They spoke of 
suffrage as I have heard Russian terrorists. 
speak of their cause—something to die 
for. The more I listened to them the 
more bewildered I became. Finally one 
of the women said, “‘You must go to 
England; you must see for yourself.” 
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Her eyes glowed with a strange enthu- 
siasm as she added: “Perhaps you could 
talk with Mrs. Pankhurst. She would 
make you understand.” 

I have never, from that day, lost touch 
with the militant movement in England. I 
have visited London three times, I have met 
suffragettes, privates as well as generals, I 
have read their journals, I have seen some- 
thing of their meetings and demonstrations, 
I have even realized the ambition expressed 
for me by my Copenhagen friend—I have 
talked with Mrs. Pankhurst, and she has 
made me understand. 

It was the courteous desire of the editor 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst should have for a traveling compan- 
ion an American woman sympathetically 
inclined toward her movement. Thus I 
was given the privilege and the honor, a few 
weeks ago, of acting as Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
escort into this country. I found her in 
Paris, at the modest little apartment (ap- 
propriately near the victorious Arc de Tri- 
omphe) where Christabel Pankhurst edits 
and publishes the official organ of the move- 
ment, The Suffragette. On October 11th 
I sailed in the French liner, La Provence, 
with the woman who has shaken England as 
no one has shaken it since Oliver Cromwell. 

For those who forsake the beaten paths 
of life, and especially for those who dare to 
protest openly against the sacred privileges 
of a ruling class, events often move in un- 
expected fashion. The revolutionist knows 
this, and is usually ready to meet whatever 
comes. Yet I think Mrs. Pankhurst was 
not altogether prepared for the extraordin- 
ary reception which awaited her arrival in 
New York. Perhaps I was somewhat to 
blame for this. It seems that I over-esti- 
mated the wisdom and good judgment of 
our immigration authorities. At all events, 
I was astonished to see, with the inevitable 
crowd of reporters and camera men who 
boarded the ship at Quarantine, an official 
of the Immigration Service. This gentle- 
man informed Mrs. Pankhurst that he had 
orders to escort her to Ellis Island, where a 
special board of inquiry was waiting to pass 
on her right to enter the country. 

There was nothing formidable in the man- 
ner of this announcement. The official was 
a familiar type of American—big, broad- 
shouldered, clean shaven, and informal, even 
a bit humorous in his attitude toward the 
affair. He smiled amiably as he explained 
that Mrs. Pankhurst would probably not 


be detained more than half an hour. Smil- 
ing also, and quite unperturbed, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst asked that her traveling companion 
be permitted to accompany her to Ellis 
Island. 

“But,” said the official, “‘she is an Amer- 
ican. I can detain her only if she consents 
to waive all her rights as an American citi- 
zen.” 

I made the reply that would have occured 
to any suffragist! ‘I have been called upon 
to waive my rights of citizenship ever since 
I reached voting age. I think I can afford 
to keep on waiving them for this occasion.” 

So it was that, as a woman without a 
country, I went with the outlawed woman 
of another country down New York Bay to 
where Bartholdi’s great bronze woman for- 
ever holds up the flaming light of liberty. 

Close to the little islet where Liberty is 
enthroned lies Ellis Island, the port of entry 
for practically all immigrants seeking resi- 
dence in the United States. Here the thou- 
sands on thousands who arrive almost every 
day in the year must pass examination for 
disease, physical and mental, for capacity 
for self-support, and for moral fitness for 
citizenship. Since the number excluded is 
comparatively small, it would seem that the 
United States is hospitably inclined toward 
the foreign-born. We have always thought 
so, know. It was therefore with astonish- 
ment that I saw Mrs. Pankhurst hurried 
off alone, and ushered into a small. court- 
room where three stern-faced men sat be- 
hind a circular desk piled with legal papers. 
No more than that I saw, because the door 
closed behind her, even her legal adviser 
being shut out from the hearing. The in- 
quiry lasted about an hour, and it followed 
exactly the lines on which an escaped crim- 
inal, an ex-convict, or a member of the 
Mafia is tried. Given hardly any chance to 
speak, and no opportunity to explain her 
status as a political offender, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was refused permission to enter, even 
as a visitor, the land of the free. 

‘On what grounds,” she demanded, “‘am 
I excluded?” 

‘On the ground of moral turpitude,”’ was 
the solemn reply of the presiding official. 

Entirely characteristic of her personality 
were the first words Mrs. Pankhurst said to 
me when I saw her after the inquiry. ‘They 
are terrible,’’ she cried, ‘‘all these trials. Must 
women go on forever being judged by men? 
Who are they to pronounce us moral or 
immoral? What do they know of our 
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motives?”’ Her eyes softened as she went on. “I am not 
angry on my own account. When I stood before those 
men I was not caring about myself. I have resources 
superior to theirs. I can defend myself. But I couldn’t 
help thinking of all the other women who have stood there 
before them—poor women, helpless mothers, betrayed girls, 
who had hoped to begin life again in a new world. Think 
of them before those pitiless judges, perhaps not even 
understanding a word of the language, trembling with fear, 
without a friend, even without a legal adviser, alone with 
men. Itis horrible. You American women must change it.”’ 
Mrs. Pankhurst, I believe, rarely thinks about her- 
self; but she thinks all the time and in all circum- 
stances about otherwomen. During the two days 
and a half we spent on Ellis Island she made 
the acquaintance of practically every woman 
employed there as matron and interpreter. 
These women are of all nationalities, and they 
are of an uncommonly high degree of intelli- 
gence. It was illuminating to me to ob- 
serve their instant surrender to the magnet- 
ism and charm of Mrs. Pankhurst. They 
showed her their children’s photographs; 
they told her their life stories; they whis- 
pered their secrets to her—all in the most 
simple and confiding fashion, as to one 
who knew all about women and would in- 
evitably understand and sympathize. 
Well, it was not only the women 
of Ellis Island who capitulated to 
Mrs. Pankhurst. Having found 
her guilty of moral turpitude, 
an offense of which -no British 
jury ever ventured to accuse 
her, the officials imme- 
diately proceeded to put 7 
the best rooms in ‘ 
the place at 
her dispos- 
al. They 
served the 
best of 
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“She is a woman whom the British government will ultimately have to yield to 
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food in her apartment. They waited on her 


assiduously; they begged for her autograph. 
‘They broke all the rules in order to allow me 


to share her prison—for of course it was a 
prison, in spite of the comforts, the good 
ood, the polite officials, and the adoring 
women attendants. I began to understand 
why, the British government has found it 
impossible to keep Mrs. Pankhurst in jail. 
The minute she enters a jail she begins to 
own and to dominate it. Oh, not neces- 
sarily by violent methods. She resorts to 
violence only after all other means have been 
tried in vain. She dominated Ellis Island 
by sheer force of moral superiority. She 
literally towered above the entire immi- 
gration system of America, put it in the 
wrong, and this in the eyes of its own ad- 
ministrators. 

On Sunday afternoon an official—one of 
the very men who, the day before, had pro- 
nounced her unfit to enter the land of his 
birth—called on Mrs. Pankhurst and asked 
the privilege of showing her over the island. 
We inspected the rooms where immigrants 
are detained. We saw the great dining- 
rooms, seating thousands at a time; the 
kitchens, where immaculate cooks preside 
over huge copper pots and caldrons; we 
tasted the food, and read the menus for the 
week. All the time Mrs. Pankhurst kept 
up a delightfully amusing conversation 
with our escort. Was he American-born? 
Yes, and very proud of the fact. Did he 
remember the story of the Boston Tea- 
Party? It was in all the history books, of 
course. To whom did the tea belong? 
Well, really he didn’t know. Yes, it must 
have been consigned to some merchant. 
Yes, it must have been private property. 
Well, come to think of it, those American 
patriots did actually, in times of peace, 
destroy private property in order to call at- 
tention to public wrongs. 

“Why, then,” asked Mrs. Pankhurst 
mildly, ‘‘did my responsibilities in the mat- 
ter of a few smashed windows constitute in 
your eyes an offense against morality? Re- 
member that the tea was not even insured, 
while all the windows were.” 

The official stammered something about 
“no choice under the statutes.’ The con- 
versation turned on the great political ex- 
iles who had in times past taken refuge on 
American soil—Garibaldi, Kossuth, O’Reil- 
ly, Carl Schurz, a long gallery of popular 
heroes. Why had they not been deported? 
Surely, they had done more than destroy 
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property—they had destroyed human life 
in the cause of freedom. Our official looked 
unhappy. “‘All I can say is,” he managed 
desperately, “that the immigration laws 
have changed since their time.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Pankhurst, ‘‘then you 
don’t discriminate against me merely ‘be- 
cause [amawoman. I am so glad.; But 
tell me, what are you going to do with Mr. 
Landsbury, our former member of Parlia- 
ment, when he comes over next month? 
Mr. Landsbury is out of prison on license, 
you know. What are you going to do in 
case Sir Edward Carson loses his fight in 
Ulster and flees over here,for sympathy and 
relief? Sir Edward Carson is a much more 
impatient reformer than I am. He is act- 
ually drilling his forces with modern guns, 
and he urges men to learn to shoot against 
the ‘home rules.’”’ 

The next day she left the island, I think 
to the intense relief of everybody there. 
Her logic is-too gruelling, her point of view 
is too unassailable, her poise is too perfect, 
her ideals too lofty, her presence too inspir- 
ing to make her a desirable prisoner. Mrs. 
Pankhurst will convert the executioner if 
she ever comes in contact with him. And 
this is not impossible, for she is a woman 
whom the British government will ulti- 
mately have to yield to or else destroy. 

I say this advisedly, after a pretty close 
study of. her extraordinary personality. 
We have heard much of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
charm, and I have tried to analyze and de- 
fine that charm. She is a well-bred, highly 
cultured English lady. She is pretty, much 
prettier than any of her photographs. She 
is gentle and gracious and extremely demo- 
cratic. She is a most eloquent speaker. 
But none of these things explain Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s power to charm and to take hold on 
the souls of her followers. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s power lies in the strength of her 
character. She thinks in a straight line, 
clearly and directly. Nothing can ever 
swerve her mind or confuse it or tempt it 
to jump the track. She is not to be de- 
ceived by any offer of compromise. She 
marches straight ahead, like Sherman on 
his dreadful way to the sea, knowing that 
to pause would bring more suffering than 
to goon. Mrs. Pankhurst sees the woman 
movement as a whole, not in small sec- 
tions. It is part of her character to 
have the courage to look at it squarely. 
She believes th2t it is of such su- 
preme importance that all other re- 
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her passionate soul 
there lives not one 
shadow of doubt. 
That is the se- 
cret of her power 
as a leader. She 
takes away all 
doubt, and she 
fires the hearts 
of her followers 
with the same 
intense conviction 
that lives in her 
own. She makes 
them care so poig- 
nantly that they go 
gladly to prison; 
they starve, they 
endure agonies 
of thirst and 
cold and sleepless- 
ness—and they 
come out ready 


Joan Wickham, on 
the deck of “La 
Provenge™ 






Not one single 
woman ever gave up 
the strike, which would 
certainly have been the 
case with mere hyster- 
ics. The fact is that the 
spirit of conflict dormant 
in the souls of all women 
has been roused in those 
Englishwomen by a great 
fighter, one who fights not for 
glory but for an ideal—such a 
fighter as we had in this country 
in William Lloyd Garrison. 
This is what I make of Emme- 
line Pankhurst, leader of the great- 
est revolt of women the world has 
ever witnessed. Said a well-known 
man of letters who heard her for 
the first time at Madison Square 
Garden, “She is simply the Idea 
: Incarnate.” I think that sums 
to do it all over it up. She is the idea incarnate 
again. When of the women’s revolution, which 
we refiect that nearly two hundred women comes with a sword to bring peace and or- 
have undergone the hunger strike in Eng- der to a distracted world. 
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Suddenly the real reporter was standing beside me, grinning his widest grin. “Say, you little May Iverson kid,” 


he almost shouted, “this story is going to be good!” 


‘May Iverson's First Assignment" 
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BEGINNING A SERIES OF STORIES OF 


May Iverson’s Career 


‘‘May Iverson belongs to that small but goodly company of juveniles who one hopés will 
never grow up,” said a reviewer when Miss Jordan’s second book of May Iverson 
stories appeared. May was then a convent girl, but girls—even those who are most de- 
lightful as girls—have a habit of growing up, and so May exhausted the possibilities of 
St. Catherine’s and decided to “tackle life’? as a reporter in New York. She brought 
to her new work all the freshness, the sweetness, withal the vivacity, that had made her 
the favorite of the boarding-school. Could she do less than succeed? Not if these 
things stand for success in a calling where the end usually justifies the means. They 
didn’t: May had to develop something more. Her first assignment might have deterred 
the most experienced reporter, but she got the story. That was her real entrance upon a 
career which she describes as delightfully as she did the events of her convent days. The 
stories make a serial of rare interest, and will appear regularly for the next twelve months 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of “May Iverson—Her Book,"’ ‘‘May Iverson Tackles Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


May Iverson’s First Assignment 


HE Commencement exercises at St. 

Catherine’s were over, and everybody 

in the big assembly hall was looking 
relieved and grateful. Mabel Muriel Mur- 
phy had welcomed our parents and friends 
to the convent shades in an extemporaneous 
speech we had overheard her practising for 
weeks; and the proud face of Mabel Muriel’s 
father, beaming on ‘her as she talked, illu- 
mined the front row like an electric globe. 
Maudie Joyce had read a beautiful essay, 
full of uplifting thoughts and rare flowers of 
rhetoric; Mabel Blossom had tried to deliver 
her address without the manuscript, and 
had forgotten it at a vital point; Adeline 
Thurston had recited an original poem; 
Kittie James had sung a solo; and Janet 
Trelawney had played the Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody on the piano. 

Need I say who read the valedictory? It 
was I—May Iverson—winner of the Cross 
of Honor, winner of the Crown, leader of 
the convent orchestra, and president of the 
senior class. If there are those who think I 
should not mention these honors, I will 
merely ask who would do it if I did not— 
and pause for a reply. Besides, young as 
Iam, I knowfull weli that worldly ambitions 
and triumphs are as ashes on the lips; and 
already I was planning to cast mine aside. 
But at this particular minute the girls were 
crying on one another over our impending 
parting, and our parents were coming up to 
us and saying the same things again and 


again, while Sister Edna was telling Mabel 
Muriel Murphy, without being asked, that 
she was not ashamed of one of us. And all 
the time my spirits were dropping like a 
fast elevator in a high building. 

I could see my father coming toward me 
through the crowd, stopping to shake hands 
with my classmates and tell them how won- 
derful they were; and I knew that when he 
reached me I must take him out into the 
convent garden and break his big, devoted 
heart. At the thought of it, a great lump 
came into my throat, and while I was trying 
to swallow it I felt his arm flung over my 
shoulder. 

He bent down and kissed me. “Well, 
my girl,” he said, “I’m proud of you.” 

That was all. I knew it was all he would 
ever say; but it meant more than anyone 
else could put into hoursof talk. I didn’t try 
to answer, but I kissed him hard, and taking 
his arm, led him down-stairs, through the 
long halls and out into the convent garden, 
lovely with the scent of roses and honey- 
suckle and mignonette. He had never seen 
the garden before. He wanted to stroll 
through it and glance into the conserva- 
tories, to look in at the fountain and visit 
the Grotto of Lourdes and stand gazing up 
at the huge cross that rises from a bed of 
passion flowers. But at last I took him 
into a little arbor and made him sit down. 
I was glad my mother had not been 
able to come to see me graduate. He 
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would tell her what I had to say better 
than I could. 

When I have anything before me that is 
terribly hard, I always want to do it im- 
mediately and get it over. So now I stood 
with my back braced against the side of the 
arbor, and looking my dear father straight 
in the eyes, I told him I had made up my 
mind to be a nun. 

At first he looked as if he thought I must 
be joking. Then, allin a minute, he seemed 
to change from a gallant officer into a 
crushed, disappointed old man. He. bowed 
his head, his shoulders sagged down, and 
turning his eyes from me as if wishing me 
not to see what was in them, he stared 
out over the convent garden. 

“Why, May!” he said; and then again, 
very quietly, ‘Why, May!” 

I told him all that was in my mind. He 
listened without a word. At the end, he 
said he had thought I wanted to be a news- 
paper woman. I admitted I had felt that 
way a year ago—when I was only seventeen 
and my mind was immature. He sat up in 
his seat then and looked more comfortable 
—and younger. 

“T'll put my answer in a nut-shell,” he 
said. “ You’re too young still to know your 
mind about anything. Give your family 
and the world a chance. I don’t want you 
tobeanun. I don’t want you to bea news- 
paper woman, either. But I’ll compromise. 
Be a newspaper woman for three years.”’ 

I started to speak, but he stopped me. 
“It’s an interesting life,’ he went on. 
“You'll like it. But if you come to me the 
day you are twenty-one and tell me you 
still want to be a nun, I promise that your 
mother and I will consent. Give us a 
chance, May.” And he added gently, “ Play 
fair.” 

Those two words hurt; but they con- 
quered me. Then we sat together, hand in 
hand, talking over plans, till the corners of 
the garden began to look mysterious in the 
twilight. Before we went into the chapel 
it was understood that I was to go to 
New York in a week and begin my new ca- 
reer. Papa knew people there who would 
look after me. I was sure they would never 
have a chance; but I did not mention that 
to my dear father then, while the shock of 
decision was still fresh upon him. 

When I was saying good-by to Sister Ir- 
mingarde six days later, I asked her to give 
me a motto for my newspaper work. “Write 
of things as they are,” she said, without 


hesitation, “and write of them as simply 
as you can.” 

I was a little disappointed. I had ex- 
pected something inspiring—something like 
a trumpet call. I suppose she saw my face 
fall, for she smiled her beautiful smile. 

“And when you write the sad stories 
you’re so fond of, dear May,” she said, “‘re- 
member to let your readers shed their own 
tears.” 

I thought a great deal about those enig- 
matic words on my journey to New York, 
but after I reached it I forgot them. It was 
just as well, for no one there had time to 
shed tears. 

My editor was Mr. Nestor Hurd, of the 
“Searchlight.””’ He had promised to give 
me a trial because Kittie James’s brother- 
in-law, who was his most intimate friend, 
said he must; but I don’t think he really 
wanted to. When I reported to him, he 
looked as if he had not eaten or slept for 
weeks, and as if seeing me was the one extra 
trouble he simply couldn’t stand. There 
was a bottle of tablets on his desk, and every 
time he noticed it he stopped to swallow a 
tablet. He must have taken six while he 
was talking to me. He was a big man, with 
a round, smooth face, and dimples in his 
cheeks and chin. He talked out of one side 
of his mouth in a kind of low snarl, without 
looking at anyone while he spoke. 

“Oh,” was his greeting to me, “you’re 
the convent girl? Ready for work? All 
right. I'll try you on this.” 

He turned to the other person in the of- 
fice—a thin young man at a desk near him. 
Neither of them had risen when I entered. 

“Here, Morris,” he said. “Put Miss 
Iverson down for the Ferncliff story.” 

The young man called Morris dropped a 
big pencil and looked very much surprised. 

“But—” he said. “Why, say, she'll 
have to stay out in that house alone—all 
night.” 

Mr. Hurd said shortly that I couldn’t be 
in a safer place. “Are you afraid of 
ghosts?” he asked, without looking at me. 
I said I wasn’t, and waited for him to ex- 
plain the joke; but he didn’t. 

“Here’s the story,” he said. “Listen, 
and get it straight. Ferncliff is a big coun- 
try house out on Long Island, about three 
miles from Sound View. It’s said to be 
haunted. Its nearest neighbor is a quarter 
of a mile away. It was empty for three 
years until this spring. Last month Mrs. 
Wallace Vanderveer, the New York society 























woman, took a year’s lease of it and moved 
in with a lot of servants. Last week she 
moved out. Servants wouldn’t stay. Said 
they heard noises and saw ghosts. She 
heard noises, too. Now the owner of Fern- 
cliff, a Miss Watts, is suing Mrs. Vanderveer 
for a year’s rent. Nice little story in it. 
See it?” 

I didn’t, exactly. That is, I didn’t see 
what he wanted me to do about it, and I 
said so. 

“T want you to take the next train for 
Sound View,” he snarled impatiently, and 
pulled the left side of his mouth way down 
to his chin. ‘When you get there, drive 
out and look at Ferncliff to see what it’s 
like in the daytime. Then go to the Sound 
View Hotel and have your dinner. About 
ten o’clock go back to Ferncliff, and stay 
there all night. Sit up. If you see any 
ghosts, write about ’em. If you don’t, 
write about how it felt to stay there and 
wait for em. Come back to town tomor- 
row morning and turn in your story. If it’s 
good, we’ll run it. If it isn’t,” he added 
grimly, “we'll throw it out. See now?” I 
saw now. 

“Here’s the key of the house,” he said. 
“We got it from the agent.” He turned to 
his desk and began to talk to Morris about 
something else—and I knew that our inter- 
view was over. 

I went to Sound View on the first train, 
and drove straight from the station to Fern- 
cliff. It was almost five o’clock and a big 
storm was coming up. The rain was like 
a wet, gray veil, and the wind snarled in the 
tops of the pine trees in a way that made me 
think of Mr. Hurd. I didn’t like the look 
of the house. It was a huge, gloomy, vine- 
covered place, perched on a bluff overlook- 
ing the Sound, and set far back from the 
road. An avenue of pines led up to it, and 
a high box-hedge along the front cut 
off the grounds from the road and the near- 
by fields. When we drove away, my cab- 
man kept looking back over his shoulder as 
if he expected to see the ghosts. 

I was glad to get into the hotel and have 
a few hours for thought. I was already 
perfectly sure that I was not going to like 
being a newspaper woman, and I made up 
my mind to write to papa the next morning 
and tell him so. I thought of the convent 
and of Sister Irmingarde, who was probably 
at vespers now in the chapel, and the idea 
of that assignment became more un- 
pleasant every minute. Not that I was 
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afraid —I, an Iverson, and the daughter 
of a general in the army! But the thing 
seemed silly and unworthy of a convent 
girl, and lonesome work besides! The con- 
vent seemed so near that I could almost 
hear its vesper bell, and that comforted me. 

I went back to Ferncliff at ten o’clock. 
The storm was really wild then. It might 
have been a night in November, instead of 
in July. The house looked very bleak and 
lonely, and the way my driver lashed his 
horse and scurried away from the neighbor- 
hood didn’t make it easier for me to unlock 
the front door and goin. But I did it. 

I had filled a basket with candles and 
matches and some books and a good lunch- 
eon, which the landlady at the hotel had 
put up for me. I hurriedly lighted two 
candles and locked the front door. Then 
I took the candles into the living-room at 
the left of the hall, and set them on a table. 
They made two little blurs of light in which 
the linen-covered furniture assumed queer, 
ghostly shapes and seemed even to move 
as the flames flickered. I did not like the 
effect; so I lighted some more candles. 

I was sure the first duty of a real reporter 
was to search the house. So I took a candle 
in each hand and went into every room, 
up-stairs and down, spending a great deal 
of time in each, for it was strangely com- 
forting to be busy. I heard all sorts of 
sounds—mice in the walls, old boards crack- 
ing under my feet, and a death-tick that 
began to get on my nerves, though I knew 
what it was. But there was nothing more 
than might be heard in any other old house. 

When I returned to the living-room I 
looked at my luncheon-basket—not that I 
was hungry, but I wanted something more 
to do, and eating would have filled the time 
so pleasantly. But if I ate, there would be 
nothing to look forward to but the ghosts; 
so I decided to wait. Outside, the screech- 
ing wind seemed to be sweeping the rain 
before it in a rising fury. It was half-past 
eleven. Twelve is the hour when ghosts 
come, I recalled. 

I took up a book and began to read. I 
had almost forgotten my surroundings when 
a noise sounded on the veranda. I stopped 
reading and listened. Something was out 
there—something that tried the knob of the 
door and pushed against the panels; some- 
thing that scampered over to the window- 
blinds and pulled at them; something that 
opened the shutters and tried to peer in. 

I laid down my book. The feet scam- 
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pered back to the door. I stopped breath- 
ing. There followed a knocking at the 
door, the knocking of weak hands, which 
soon began to beat against the panels with 
closed fists, and next I heard a high, shrill 
voice. It seemed to be calling something, 
but above the shriek of the storm I could 
not make out what. 

Creeping along the floor to the window, I 
pulled back one of the heavy curtains and 
raised the green shade under it half aninch. 
For a moment I could see nothing but the 
rain and the twisting pines. But at last 
I was able to see something moving near the 
door—something no larger than a child, but 
with white hair floating round its head. It 
was notaghost. It wasnotananimal. It 
could not be a human being. I had no idea 
what it was. While I looked, it turned and 
came toward th: window where I was 
crouching, as if it felt my eyes upon it. And 
this time I heard its words. 

“Let me in,” it shrieked. ‘Let me in! 
Let me in!” And in a kind of fury, it 
scampered back and dashed itself against 
the door. 

Then I was afraid—not merely nervous— 
afraid—with a degrading fear that made my 
teeth chatter. If only I had known what 
it was; if only I could think of something 
normal that was a cross between a little 
child and an old woman! I went to the 
door and noiselessly turned the key. I 
meant to open it an inch and ask what was 
there. But almost before the door had 
moved on its hinges, the thing outside sawit. 
It gave a quick spring and a little screech, 
and threw itself against the panels. The 
next instant I went back and down, and the 
thing that had been outside was inside. 

I got up slowly and looked at it. It 
seemed to be a witch—a little old, hump- 
backed witch—not more than four feet 
high, with white hair that hung in wet locks 
around a shriveled brown face, and black 
eyes gleaming at me in the dark hall like an 
angry cat’s. 

“You little fool!” she hissed. “Why 
didn’t youlet me in? I’m soaked through. 
And why didn’t that bell ring? What’s 
been done to the wire?” 

I didn’t speak, and after looking at me a 
moment more, the little old creature locked 
the hall door and walked into the living- 
room, motioning to me to follow. She was 
panting with anger or exhaustion, or both. 
When we had entered the room, she turned 
and grinned at me like a malicious monkey. 





“Scared you, didn’t I?” she chuckled in 
her high, cracked voice. “Serves you 
right. Keeping me out on that veranda 
fifteen minutes!” 

She began to gather up the loose locks of 
her white hair and fasten them at the back 
of her head. ‘‘Wind blew me to pieces,” 
she muttered. 

She took off her long black coat, threw it 
over a chair, and straightened the hat that 
hung over one ear. She was a human be- 
ing, after all; a terribly deformed human 
being, whose great, hunched back now 
showed distinctly through her plain black 
dress. There was a bit of lace at her throat, 
and when she took off her gloves, handsome 
rings glittered on her claw-like fingers. 

“Well, well,”’ she said irritably, “don’t 
stand there staring. I know I’m not a 
beauty,” and she cackled like an angry 
hen. 

But it was reassuring, at least, to know 
she was human, and I felt myself getting 
warm again. Then, as she seemed to ex- 
pect me to say something, I explained that 
I had not intended to let anybody in, be- 
cause I thought nobody had any right in 
the house. 

“Humph,” she said. ‘I’ve got a better 
right here than you have, young lady. I 
am the owner of this house and everything 
in it—I am Miss Watts. And I’ll tell you 
one thing’’—she suddenly began to trot 
around the room—‘“‘I’ve stood this news- 
paper nonsense about ghosts just as long as 
I’m going to. It’s ruining the value of my 
property. I live in Brooklyn; but when 
my agent telephoned me tonight that a re- 
porter was out here working up another ly- 
ing yarn, I took the first train and came 
here to protect my interests.” 

She grumbled something about having 
sent her cab away at the gate and mislaying 
her keys. I asked her if she meant to stay 
till morning, and she glared at me and 
snapped that she certainly did. Then, tak- 
ing a candle, she wandered off by herself 
for a while, and I heard her scampering 
around on the upper floors. When she 
came back she seemed very much surprised 
to hear that I was not going to bed. 

“You're a fool,” she said rudely, ‘but I 
suppose you’ve got to do what the other 
fools tell you to.” 


After that I didn’t feel much like sharing 


my supper with her, but I did, and she 
seemed to enjoy it. Then she curled her- 
self up on a big divan in the corner and 
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grinned at me again. I liked her face better when she 


was angry. ; 
“T’m going to take a nap,” she said. 
any ghosts come.” 


I opened my book again and read for half an hour. 
Then suddenly, from somewhere under the house, I heard 
a queer, muffled sound. ‘“‘Tap, tap, tap,” it went. And 


again, ‘Tap, tap, tap.” 


At first it didn’t interest me much. But after a minute 
I realized that it was different from anything I had heard 
that night. And soon another noise mingled with it— 


a kind of buzz, like the 
whirr of an electric fan, 
only louder. I looked 
at Miss Watts. She 
was asleep. 

I picked up a candle 
and followed the 
noise—through the 
hall, down the cellar 
steps, and along a 
bricked passage. 
There the sound 
stopped. Istood 
still and waited. 
While I was star- 
ing at the bricks 
in front of me, 

I noticed one } 
that seemed to | 
have a light be- 

hind it. I low- 
ered my candle 
and examined it. 
Some plaster had 
been knocked 
out, and through 
a hole the size 
of a penny I saw 
another passage 
cutting through 
the earth like a 
little catacomb, 
with a light at 
the far end of it. While I was staring, 
amazed, the tapping began again, much 
nearer now; and I heard men’s voices. 

There were men under that house, in a 
secret cellar! 

In half a minute I was standing beside 
Miss Watts, shaking her arm and trying to 
wake her. When I was able to make her 
understand what I had seen, she was through 
the front door and halfway down the 
avenue, dragging me with her, before I 
realized what she was doing. 

‘“‘Where are we going?” I gasped. 

“To the next house, idiot, to telephone to 
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Her black eyes gleamed at me like an angry cat's. “You little fool!” she hissed. 
“Why didn’t you let me in? I'm soaked through” 


the police,” she said. ‘Do you think we 
could stay there and do it?” 

We left the avenue and came into the 
road, and as we ran on, stumbling into mud- 
holes and whipped by wind and rain, she 
panted out that the men were probably es- 
caped convicts from some prison, or pa- 
tients from some asylum. I ran faster after 
that, though I hadn’t thought I could. I 
wondered if I were having a bad dream. 
Several times I pinched myself, but I 
didn’t wake up. Instead, I kept on running 
and stumbling and gasping, until I felt sure 
I had been running and stumbling and 
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gasping for years, and must keep on doing 
it for eons more. But at last we came toa 
house set far back in big grounds, and we 
raced side by side up the driveway that led 
to the front door. Late as it was, there 
were lights everywhere, and through the 
long windows opening on the veranda, we 
could see people moving about. 

Miss Watts gave the bell a terrific pull; 
some one opened the door, and we stumbled 
in. After that everything was a mixture 
of questions and answers and excitement 
and telephoning, followed by a long wait 
for the police. A man led Miss Watts and 
me into a room where a fire was burning, 
and left us to get warm and dry. When we 
were alone I asked Miss Watts if she thought 
they would keep us overnight. 

“You won’t have much time for sleep,” 
she answered, almost kindly. ‘‘It will take 
you an hour or two to write your story.” 

It was my turn to stare, and I did it. 
“My story?” I asked her. “Tonight? 
What do you mean?” 

She swung round in her chair and stared 
at me harder thanever. Then she cackled in 
her nastiest way. “And this is a New York 
reporter!” shesaid. ‘Why, youlittledunce, 
you know you've got a story, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered doubtfully. “But 
I’m to write it tomorrow, after I talk to 
Mr. Hurd.” 

Miss Watts uttered a squawk and then a 
squeal. ‘I don’t know what fool sent you 
here,” she snapped, ‘‘or what infant-class 
you’ve escaped from. But one thing I do 
know: You came here to write a Sunday 
‘thriller,’ I suppose, which would have de- 
stroyed what little value my property has 
left. By bull-headed luck, you’ve stumbled 
on the truth; and it’s a good news story. 
It will please your editor, and it’ll save my 
property. Now, here’s my point.” She 
pushed her horrible little face close to mine 
and kept it there while she finished. “That 
story is coming out in the ‘Searchlight’ to- 
morrow morning. I’d do it if I could, but 
I’m not a writer. So you’re going to write 
it and telephone it in to the ‘Searchlight’ 
office within the next hour. Have I made 
myself clear?” 

She had. I felt my face getting red and 
hot when I realized that I had a big story 
and had not known it. I wondered if I 
could ever live that down. I felt so humble 
that I was almost willing to let Miss Watts 
see it. 

But before I could answer her, there was 


the noise of many feet in the hall, with the 
voices of men. Then our door was flung 
open and a young man came in, wearing a 
rain-coat, thick boots covered with mud, 
and a wide grin. He was saving time by 
shaking the rain off his soft hat as he 
crossed the room to us. His eyes touched 
me, then passed on to Miss Watts as if I 
hadn’t been there. 

“Miss Watts,” he said, “the police are 
here, and I’m going back to the house with 
them to see the capture. I’m Gibson, of 
the ‘Searchlight.’”’ 

Miss Watts actually smiled at him. Then 
she held out her skinny little claw of a hand. 
“A real reporter!” she said. “Thank 
Heaven! You know what it means to me 
to have this thing put straight. But how 
do you happen to be here?” 

“Hurd sent me to look after Miss Iver- 
son,” he explained, glancing at me again. 
“He couldn’t put her in a haunted house 
without a watch-dog, but to do her justice, 
she didn’t know she had one. I was in a 
summer-house on the grounds. I saw you 
leave and followed you here. Then I went 
up the road to meet the police.” 

He grinned at me, and I smiled a very 
little smile in return. I wasn’t going to 
give him a whole smile until I found out 
how he was going to act about my story. 
Miss Watts started for the door. 

“Come on,” she said, with her hand on 
the knob. 

The real reporter’s eyes grew big. “Are 
you going along?” he gasped. 

“Certainly I’m going along,” snapped 
Miss Watts. “I’m going to see this thing 
through. And I'll tell you one thing 
right now, young man,” she ended—“if 
you don’t put the facts into your story, I’m 
going to sue your paper for twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

He didn’t answer. I guess his attention 
was diverted tome. I was standing beside 
Miss Watts, buttoning my rain-coat and 
pulling my hat over my eyes again, pre- 
paratory to going out. 

“Say, kid,” said the real reporter, ‘you 
go back and sit down. Yov’re not in this, 
you know. We’ll come and get you and 
take you to the hotel after it’s all over.” 

I gave him a cold and dignified glance. 
Then I buttoned the last button of my coat 
and went out into the hall. It was full 
of men. The real reporter hurried after me. 
He seemed to expect me to say something. 
So finally I did. 











“Mr. Hurd told me to write this story,” 
I explained in level tones, “‘and I’m going to 
try to write it. And I can’t write it unless 
I see everything that happens.” 

I looked at him and Miss Watts out of 
the corner of my eye as I spoke, and I dis- 
tinctly saw them give each other a sig- 
nificant glance. Miss Watts shrugged her 
shoulders as if she didn’t care what I did; 
but the real reporter looked worried. 

“Oh, well, all right,” he said at last. “I 
suppose it isn’t fair not to let you in on your 
own assignment. There’s one good thing— 
you can’t get any wetter and muddier than 
youare.” That thought seemed to comfort 
him. 

We had a hard time going back, but it 
seemed easier because there were more of 
us to suffer. Besides, the real reporter 
helped Miss Watts and me a little when we 
stumbled, or when the wind blew us against 
a tree or a fence. When we got near the 
house everybody moved very quietly, keep- 
ing close to the high hedge. We all went 
around to the back entrance. There the 
chief constable began to give his men orders, 
and the real reporter led Miss Watts and 
me into a grape-arbor, about fifty feet from 
the house. 

“This is where we’ve got to stay,” he 
whispered, pulling us inside and closing the 
door. ‘‘We can see them come out, and 
get the other details from Conroy, who’s 
in charge.” 

The police were creeping closer to the 
house. Three of them took places outside, 
while the rest went forward. First there 
was a long silence; then a sudden rush and 
crash—shouts and words that we didn’t 
catch. Gleams of light flashed up for a 
minute—then disappeared. The men sta- 
tioned outside the house ran toward the 
cellar. There was the flashing of more 
light, and at last the police came out with 
their prisoners —and the whole thing was 
over. There had not been a pistol shot. 

I was as warm as toast in my wet clothes, 
but my teeth were chattering with excite- 
ment, and I knew Miss Watts was excited, 
too, by the grip of her hand on my shoulder. 
The men came toward us through the rain 
on their way to the gate, and Mr. Conroy’s 
voice sounded as if he had been running a 
race. But he hadn’t. He had been right 
there. 

“Well, Miss Watts, we’ve got ’em,”’ he 
crowed. “A nice little gang of amachur 
counterfeiters. They’ve been visitin’ you 
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for ’most a year, snug and cosy; but I guess 
this is the end of your troubles.” 

Miss Watts walked out into the rain, and 
taking a policeman’s electric bull’s-eye, 
looked at the prisoners, one by one. I fol- 
lowed her and looked, too, while the real 
reporter talked to Mr. Conroy. There 
were three counterfeiters, and they were all 
handcuffed and looked young. It could 
not have been very hard for eight policemen 
to take them. One of them had blood on 
his face, and another was covered with mud, 
as if he had been rolled in it. Miss Watts 
asked the bloody one, who was also the 
biggest one, if his gang had really worked in 
a secret cellar at Ferncliff for a year. He 
said it had been for about ten months. 

“Then you were there all winter?”’ Miss 
Watts asked him. “And you were so safe 
and comfortable that when the tenants 
moved in and you found they were all 
women, except a stupid butler, you de- 
cided to scare them away and stay right 
along?” 

The man muttered something that seemed 
to mean that she was right. The real re- 
porter interrupted, looking busy and wor- 
ried again. ‘‘ Miss Watts,” he said quickly, 
“can’t we go right into your house and send 
this story to the ‘Searchlight’ over your 
telephone? It’s a quarter to one, and there 
isn’t a minute to lose. The ‘Searchlight’ 
goes to press in an hour. I’ve got all the 
facts,”’ he added, in a peaceful tone. 

Miss Watts said we could, and led the 
way into the house, while the counterfeit- 
ers and the police tramped off through the 
mud and rain. When we got inside, Miss 
Watts took us to the library and lit the 
electric lights, while the real reporter bus- 
tled about, looking busier than anyone I 
ever saw before. I watched him for a min- 
ute. Then I told Miss Watts I wanted to 
go into a quiet room and write my story. 
She and the real reporter looked at each 
other again. I was getting tired of their 
looks. The real reporter spoke to me very 
kindly, like a Sunday-school superintendent 
addressing his class. 

“Now, see here, Miss Iverson,”’ he said, 
“you’ve had a big, new experience and 
lots of excitement. You discovered the 
counterfeiters. Let it go at that, and I'll 
write the story. It’s got to be a real story, 
not a kindergarten special.” 

If he hadn’t said that about the kinder- 
garten special, I might have let him write 
the story, for I was cold and tired and 
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Besides, the real reporter helped Miss Watts and me a little. When we got near the house 


keeping close to the high hedge 
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scared. But at those fatal words I felt 
myself stiffen all over. 

“Tt’s my story,” I said, with icy deter- 
mination. “And I’m going to write it.” 

The real reporter looked annoyed. ‘But 
can you?” he protested. “We haven’t 
time for experiments.” 

“Of course I can,” I said. And I’m 
afraid I spoke crossly, for I was getting an- 
noyed myself. “Tl write it exactly the 
way Sister Irmingarde told me to.” 

I sat down at the table as I spoke. I 
heard a bump and something that sounded 
like a groan. The real reporter had fallen 
into a chair. ‘Good Lord!” he said; and 
then for a long time he didn’t say anything. 
Finally he began to fuss with his paper, as 
if he meant to write the story anyway. I 
wrote three pages and forgot about him. 
At last he muttered, “Here, let me see 
those,” and his voice sounded like a dove’s 
when it mourns under the eaves. I pushed 
the sheets toward him with my left hand, 
and went on writing. Suddenly I heard a 
gasp and a chuckle. In another second the 
real reporter was standing beside me, grin- 
ning his widest grin. 

“Say, you little May Iverson kid,” he 
almost shouted, “this story is going to be 
good!” 

I could hear Miss Watts straighten up in 
the chair from which she was watching us. 
She snatched at my pages, and he let her 
have them. I wanted to draw myself up 
to my full height and look at him coldly, but 
I didn’t—there wasn’t time. Besides, way 
down inside of me I was delighted by his 
praise. 


“Of course it’s going to be good,” was 
all I said. “Sister Irmingarde told me to 
write about things as they are, and very 
simply.” 

He had my pages back in his hands now 
and was running over them quickly, putting 
in a few words here and there with a pencil. 
I couid see he wasn’t changing much. Then 
he started on a jump for the next room, 
where the telephone was, but stopped at 
the door. There was a queer look in his 
eyes. 

“Sister Irmingarde’s a daisy!” he said. 

Then I heard him calling New York. 
“Gimme the Searchlight,” he called. 
“Gimme the city desk. Hurry up! Say, 
Jack, this is Gibson, at Sound View. We’ve 
got a crackerjack of a story out here. No— 
the Iverson kid is doing it. It’s all right, 
too. Get Hammond busy there and let 
him take it on the typewriter as fast as I 
read it. Ready? All right, here goes.” 

He began to read my first page. 

Miss Watts got up and shut the door, and 
I bowed my thanks to her. The storm was 
worse than ever, but I hardly heard it. 
For a second his words had made me think 
of Sister Irmingarde. I felt sorry for her. 
She would never have a chance like this— 
to write a real news story for a great news- 
paper. The convent seemed like a place 
I had heard of once, long ago. 

Then I settled down to work, and for the 
next hour there was no sound in the room 
but the whisper of my bare pen and the 
respectful footsteps of Miss Watts as she 
reverently carried my story, page by page, 
to the other real reporter. 


The next May Iverson story will appear in the January issue. 


Two More Coles Phillips Pictures 


We publish this month two new pictures by Mr. Phillips: “The Yellow Blazer,”’ which appeared on the Sep- 
tember number, and “Harmony,” one of the most distinctive and beautiful of Mr. Phillips’s recent achieve- 


ments. 


These are printed on 14x11 inch pebbled paper, and will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15c.a copy. You 
may also procure these two together with the eight previously published companion pictures, making a 
Complete set of Ten Pictures for $1.25 


The Harrison Fisher Portfolio 


contains fourteen beautiful pictures in full color of Mr. Fisher’s “Ideal Types of American Beauty.” 
These are printed on 14x 11 inch engraver’s plate paper,with pebbled surface, and are enclosed in a handsome 
cloth-backed portfolio, stamped in gold, and tied with ribbon. 
This set includes an entirely new picture entitled “The Holiday Girl,” which has never before been offered as 
a print and which gives the collection an added appropriateness as a charming Christmas gift. 
Price $2.25 postpaid. 
Our new complete catalogue is now ready. Send forit. It is free 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 4oth Street, New York City 











Of every seven children under sixteen years of age one is spending his play-day in toil. So the statistics run. 
He may not be taken from your group, but he has a soul just the same. And his menace is more vital 


The Great American Cancer 


CHILD SLAVERY IS AN EVIL; IT IS EATING AT THE LIFE OF THE NATION 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George Creel 


This series by Judge Lindsey and George Creel constitutes the first treatment of the child- 
labor tragedy in its true and overwhelming entirety. At the outset they told of the evil as 
it exists in the United States today. They made you see the million and more little wage- 
slaves who grow old and weak so soon in mill and mine, in shop, factory, and squalid tene- 
ment, The second article was a masterly study of the fundamental and interlocked causes 
of the infamous system. The third gave the results of child labor in grim figures of vice, 
crime, and disease. In this fourth chapter they put the individual to one side and deal 
with the body and soul of the race and the effects of child slavery upon the future of 


our democratic institutions, It is a grim 
in the plight to which criminal greed 


HIS is a Christian nation. If 

proof is needed, count the churches. 

From coast to coast their spires 

bristle thick as wheat in the 
field, and in every community they con- 
stitute one of the largest single invest- 
ments of capital. As a people, we are quite 
proud of the showing, and out of this pride 
and a certain great zeal, we spare neither 
time, pains, nor expense to carry this Chris- 
tianity of ours to those other ‘nations that 
“dwell in darkness.” 

Nothing is quite so familiar to the Sunday- 
school pupil as collections for foreign mis- 
sions. Each year sees a vast sum gathered 
by all denominations in these United States 
for distribution in such parts of the world 


picture, but only grim truths will help us 
and ruthless ignorance have brought us 


as are peopled by “heathen,” the purpose 
being to shower upon them the happiness, 
illumination, and well-being that flow from 
a knowledge of Christ and a belief in his 
teachings. 

And all the while, more than a million 
little Americans are sinking deeper and 
deeper into a dull helplessness and hopeless- 
ness that is stupidly and savagely anti- 
Christian. Robbed of proper schooling, 
cheated of a chance to grow in body and in 
soul, made to forget laughter and play, this 
great army of toiling children tramps the 
industrial treadmill for outrageous hours, 
and snatches its brief sleep in a housing 
environment of almost incredible squalor. 

To most of these Christ is no more than 
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a “cuss word,” and as far as the slums in 
which they live are concerned, the Saviour 
died in vain. Even did they have the time 
to listen to Christianity—even did their 
sense of revolt against the injustice of it 
all leave them with inclination to heed 
Christ’s message—what, may it be asked, 
is their opportunity? 


Body and Soul 


Of late years we have fallen into a jour- 
nalese habit,of asking what Christ would 
have thought of this or that, or what he 
would have done in such and such a place. 
For instance, writers and preachers have 
surmised as to the Nazarene’s feelings and 
actions were he set down in Chicago, or 
put in charge of a newspaper, or given con- 
trol of a department store, etc., etc., all of 
which has been interesting rather than im- 
portant. 

No one, however, has yet written a book 
or preached a sermon on “What Christ 
Would Have Thought of Child Labor.” Yet 
it is quite an obvious title, for the slightest 
consideration of the gospels will show that 
Jesus was incessantly and_ passionately 
interested in the welfare and happiness of 
children, as well as in the securement of 
industrial and economic justice for those 
who perform the world’s toil. 

Christ, in the last analysis, was an agi- 
tator, a rebel, an insurgent. He swept 
his barren, wretched land like a flame, cry- 
ing cut against burdens too grievous to 
be borne, striking terrible blows at an- 
cient evils and established injustices. He 
preached and lived love and service, and 
the brotherhood of man was as much on 
his lips as the fatherhood of God. In no 
sense is that wonderful career at all intel- 
ligible save when considered as an heroic 
attempt to substitute a more wholesome 
and_-expansive environment for cruel 
industrial and economic conditions. 

We may have to guess what Jesus would 
do if he came to Chicago or if he edited 
a daily paper, but we can tell authorita- 
tively what he would do if brought face 
to face with the present child-labor problem 
of the United States. He would sweep 
through the cotton-mills of the Union 
with a whip in his hand, and the owners of 
the glass-factories, woolen-mills, and coal- 
mines, and the operators of sweat-shops 
and all those other agencies for the ex- 
ploitation of little children would shiver 
under the passion of his denunciation. 
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Imagine him in a Gulf Coast shed of a cold, 
raw morning before the dawn, holding in 
his lap a whimpering, chilled, sleep-sick 
tad of eight or nine and looking at the little 
fingers with holes eaten into them by the acid 
that exudes from the head of a shrimp! Or 
amid the noise and dust of the anthracite 
coal-breakers, where boys just entering 
their teens dare disease and death. Or in 
the dark inner rooms of a city tenement, 
where babies work ten to fifteem hours a day, 
making artificial flowers. 

In a preceding article we have shown the 
results of child labor in the spread of disease, 
the incubation of vice, and the manufacture 
of crime. If there be these hurts to the 
body, what may be the consequences of 
the evil with relation to the soul? A nation 
that builds its religions about Jesus of 
Nazareth, and erects thousands of churches 
to his glory, and still permits its industrial 
machine to mangle more than a million 
little children is a nation that is on the road 
to soul-losing. 

Of a truth, this child-labor evil may well 
be called the Great American Cancer. It 
eats at the body and it eats at the soul, it 
saddens today and it damns tomorrow; its 
decay is felt by the race no less than by the 
individual, by society no less than by the 
home. Very likely these assertions may be 
dismissed as exaggerations, for it is the 
general habit to think of child labor, as well 
as every other evil, solely in connection 
with the present. It is the future, however, 
that is most menaced by this cruel and stu- 
pid system that mints money out of the 
health and happiness of our young. Much 
as today may be made to pay, it is upon to- 
morrow that the full weight of fearful con- 
sequences will assuredly fall. 


The Peril in Our Midst 


Each year sees us spend a great many 
millions upon an army and a navy which 
are to protect us from some possible foe 
that may attempt to overthrow our insti- 
tutions, and this fear of armed aggression 
is exceedingly lively in a good many breasts. 
Yet child labor, in the last analysis, will 
be found to be a more terrible enemy than 
any hostile force that can come from the 
outside. It is the spreading rotten spot 
in democracy. ; 

During the days when Lord Shaftesbury 
was sounding the alarm that aroused Eng- 
land to the peril of child labor, he invited 
the famous Dr. Arnold to make a tour with 
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him of the district where the factory-workers 
huddled in misery and squalor. All night 
they walked the filthy streets lined with 
wretched houses, and as the morning broke, 
the schoolmaster turned to the statesman 
and said: ‘Many years ago the Goths and 
Vandals swept down and destroyed the 
civilization of Italy. If we Englishmen 
do not take thought of these thousands of 
workers, another horde here in our midst 
will rise up and destroy all that our civiliza- 
tion holds sacred. We can no longer ignore 
these helpless beings as they have been 
ignored in the past.” 

If it is true, as has been said, that we 
of America are watching a neck-and-neck 
race between reformation and revolution— 
and if it should happen that revolution 
ever wins—rest assured that the historians 
who write of it will place chief blame upon 
an industrial condition that poisoned Amer- 
ican citizenship at its very source—the 
child. The physical diseases that flow from 
child labor are tangible and understandable. 
Consumption and smallpox, for instance, 
are fixed facts, and when “garment-finish- 
ing” carries the germs from tenement to 
home, the process stands comparatively 
clear. When one takes the trouble to look 
closely, the national diseases that flow from 
child labor are just as visible and «under- 
standable. 

Take, for instance, the recent West Vir- 
ginia uprising. Five thousand coal-miners, 
finally rebelling against practical slavery, 
took up arms and for nearly two years re- 
sisted the combined forces of the state 
militia, detective-agency thugs, and court 
officials. Driven from their homes, sys- 
tematically starved, shot at with dum-dum 
bullets, railroaded into the penitentiary by 
court-martials, child-bearing women kicked 
until the poor, pitiable souls could no longer 
feel the stir of the unborn—is it any wonder 
that the five thousand reached the wild- 
beast stage of fury? 


Lawrence and West Virginia 


Or let the story of Lawrence be recalled. 
Even the citizens of that staid old Massa- 
chusetts city were surprised when a sudden 
strike poured 22,000 wild-eyed foreigners 
into the streets—for they had not known 
they were there. Poles, Slavs, Russians, 
Croatians, Belgians, Lithuanians, Aus- 
trians, French, Armenians, Roumanians, 
Serbs—scarce one speaking English— 
shouted protest against a wage-cut that 


brought the average earnings down to $5.50 
a week. 

These two instances are cited at random. 
West Virginia has long been the paradise 
of the child-slaver, and today stands as one 
of the few remaining states that allow 
immature children to work unlimited hours 
in mines, glass-houses, and factories. As 
for Lawrence, the whole textile industry here 
rests on the bent backs of little children. 
Child-labor industries, bear in mind, are 
always low-wage industries, for where 
children are permitted to do the work of 
adults, it will not be long before the adults 
are receiving children’s wages. 


Tomorrow’s Citizens 


That indeed is the question. What sort 
of masters are we providing for tomorrow? 
Just how much education, patriotism, and 
fine citizenship may be expected from the 
youngsters who were herded by bayonets 
in Lawrence or starved in burlap tents on 
the mountain-sides of West Virginia? What 
training in civic duties and fitness for sov- 
ereignty may be looked for in the day-and- 
night toil of the tenements, the drudgery 
of the mills, the glare of the glass-houses, 
the gloom of the mines, and the aches and 
cuts of the canning-shed? 

During the Lawrence strike, police and 
soldiery rode down men, women, and chil- 
dren and herded them into the courts, and 
their treatment by the judges may be argued 
from this dictum, laid down by an eminent 
jurist named Mahoney. “Very likely these 
foreigners do not mean to be offenders,” 
he said. ‘They do not realize the gravity 
of their offenses and do not know the laws. 
Therefore the only way we can teach them 
is to deal out the severest penalty.” Think 
of it! The frankest recognition of the 
pitiable ignorance of these poor, bemuddled 
children of the Old World, and the equally 
frank assertion that the one way to teach 
them the duties of American citizenship 
was to beat them and jail them. 

The illiteracy records are no more hope- 
ful. Common sense points out that the 
imperative safeguard for the ballot in a 
democracy is education, yet the United 
States government itself is responsible 
for the statement that not fifty per cent. of 
the children at work at fourteen have ever had 
twelve months of real schooling. 

In Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries it is the ex- 
ception to discover children of ten who can- 
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not read or write, while in this “land of 
opportunity” it is the usual thing. Mark 
these statistics: 

There are 6,000,000 illiterates in the United 
States! One out of every seven children 
between ten and fourteen is not at school! 
Twelve per cent. of American citizens are not 
.able to read the names on the ballots they vote! 

The intimate connection between child 
labor and illiteracy is proved by the fact 
that the eleven great child-labor states— 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia—are the eleven most _ illiterate 
states in the Union. 

It is not assumed, of course, that educa- 
tion makes the good citizen and lack of 
education the bad one. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the child who has 
been toiling in field or factory during the 
proper school years will scarcely be as fit 
a citizen as the normal child who has 
gone to school and had his growth and play 
as well as his instruction. 


Tomorrow’s Workers 


It is in such fashion, then, that the child- 
labor cancer eats. But that is not all. 
Its results do not stop with the criminals 
and prostitutes that it breeds and the sick- 
ness that it scatters. The boys and girls, 
stunted in mind, body, and soul by prema- 
ture toil, marry, mate without marriage, and 
bring children into the world; and their chil- 
dren in turn marry and mate, and so on and 
so on, world without end. 

Great surgeons tell us that the adoles- 
cent period is one of peculiar dangers, 
and yet it is during this time of mysterious 
development that we drive the fathers 
and mothers of the future into occupations 
that rob them of the right to bear healthy 
children. Miscarriages, still-births, rickety 
babes, sickly and feeble—this is the birth- 
record to be expected, and it is what we 
are getting. 

Child labor in America is still in its first 
generation, practically, but we can measure 
the extent of the calamity that we are in- 
viting by consideration of English statistics. 
For two centuries Great Britain has per- 
mitted its children to be exploited for private 
profit, but today, horrified at the results, 
no country is striving more fiercely to repair 
its blunders. 

The Boer War opened England’s eyes. 
In Manchester, that home of the factory 


child, 8000 out of 12,000 recruits were 
rejected as utterly unfit, and of the 4000 
retained, only a scant thousand were really 
up to requirements. A comparison with 
the records of the Crimean War, less than 
half a century before, proved that the 
average height had dropped three inches 
and the average weight about thirty pounds. 

In 1845, to present some corroborative 
figures, the minimum height of recruits for 
the British army was five feet, six inches; in 
1885, five feet, two inches, and 1go1 the au- 
thorities had to establish a “special” roll 
that permitted the enlistment of men 
standing only five feet tall. 

It was in consequence of these revelations 
that the English government began its 
great fight against child labor—a fight that 
has given the United States some figures 
that ought to blaze like the handwriting 
on the wall. It was found that among the 
female mill-workers the death-rate of chil- 
dren under one year was 160 per thousand, 
while the death-rate among mothers not 
factory - workers was only forty per 
thousand. 

Perhaps the most significant and conclu- 
sive experiment, however, was the study 
made between factory children and home 
children. Beginning at eight, the investi- 
gators secured the average height and weight 
of the two sets of children for each year up 
to sixteen. When the final comparison 
was made, it was discovered that the boys 
who had worked in the factories were 
3.37 inches shorter than the home children, 
and weighed 19.67 pounds less. 

Even did the work itself, done during 
the tender period of growth, fail to dwarf 
and retard, the housing conditions would 
inevitably produce unfitness. We hear much 
talk about the slums in these good, “charit- 
able” days—for every industrial center has 
slums now—and the very latest thing in 
up-to-date philanthropy is ‘housing inves- 
tigations” or “tenement commissions.” 
These attempts are almost as ridiculous as 
though some kindly disposed person should 
attempt to cure smallpox by putting talcum 
powder on the sores. 


The Cost of the Child who Toils 


A low wage-schedule makes the slum, and 
not until labor is rewarded by a just return 
will evil housing conditions disappear, for 
they are forced upon the wretched. Let it 
be repeated at this point that a child-employ- 
ing industry is always a low-wage industry. 











More than a million children about the age of these are bending their shoulders to the burden of toil, from 
hopeless day to hopeless day helping to bear great industries whose dividends the world sees in palaces and 
yachts—and calls our country prosperous! Can we afford to allow it longer ?—childhood sacrificed 
for money, life's play-day, life's building-day, traded for the gleam of gold? No industry depending 

upon child labor can justify itself to the nation 779 
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Where trod Attila’s horse, grass never grew 
again, and when the little foot of a child 
once crosses a factory threshold, decent 
wages become matters of reminiscence. 

Many employers are fond of pointing 
out that they pay children and adults the 
same wages, trying, of course, to convey 
the impression that the uniformity of wage 
means that the boy is getting a man’s wage. 
This is not so, nor has it ever been so. The 
child’s pay is not lifted to the level of the 
man’s, but the adult wage is forced down to 
the level of the child’s. The cotton-textile 
industry, for instance, owing to the em- 
ployment of children, has reached a point 
where it is almost impossible for the head 
of a family to earn a living wage for himself 
and his family. Mark these annual earn- 
ings from the cotton-mills, based, of course, 
upon the assumption that the male adult 
works through the fifty-two weeks with- 
out a break: 

Doffers, $251; ring-spinners, $260; scrub- 
bers and sweepers, $225; speeder-tenders, 
$385; spoolers, $252; weavers, $400. 

And the estimated annual amount neces- 
sary for the bare upkeep of a family of five 
runs between $700 and $800. The Lawrence 
strike, bear in mind, was against a wage-cut 
that brought the weekly pay down to $5.50. 
Multiply this by fifty-two, the number of 
weeks in the year, and compare the result— 
$286—with the $700 that expert investiga- 
tors have fixed as necessary for the “bare 
subsistence”’ of a family. 

All because children got into the mills, 
caught hold of the wage-schedule with their 
tiny hands, and pulled it down to their own 
level. What a revenge it is for the cruelty 
that robs them of their youth! Follow the 
working child where one will—into mill, 
factory, shop, canning-shed, or mine—and 
invariably will it be found that child pay 
soon becomes adult pay, with the result that 
the whole family must work twelve and 
fourteen hours a day in order to live. 

The case of willow plumes is interesting 
as well as illustrative, for even while the 
main point is being proved, the women of 
the upper sunshine may get a glimpse of the 
way in which their adornments are manu- 
factured. Willowing a plume—making it 
longer, deeper, and finer by tying on strands 
from other feathers—is drudgery epito- 
mized. To quote a little Italian girl, ‘it 
maka da eyes sick.” 

When the rage first started, only adults 
were in the field, and the price paid was 


fifteen cents an inch. In a little while, 
however, some of the twelve and fourteen- 
year-old children were taught the trick 
of tying knots, and the price dropped 
to thirteen cents an inch. More and 
more children, and younger and younger, 
went to work at willowing, with the re- 
sult that the price fell from fifteen cents 
an inch to three cents in three seasons. 
One plume, containing 8,613 knots, which 
took a woman and two children almost a 
day and a half to make, brought $2.10. 
Figure this out, and it will be seen that it 
means forty-one knots for a cent, or about 
three cents an hour for each of the workers. 
This, however, is slightly better than the 
usual rewards for “‘home work,” since 
the average earning per hour in this class 
of labor is rarely over two cents an hour. 
There is much to be written about the 
“economic loss” of child labor, but that 
would involve long tabulated statistics. 
Suffice it to say, therefore, that if a child of 
fifteen has a prospect of working until sixty— 
a good clean stretch of forty-five years— 
and child labor sends its product to the 
industrial scrap-heap in middle-life, cutting 
down the active and productive years to 
fifteen, then we have a right to argue an 
economic loss that runs up into the billions. 
There is also the question of ‘social cost” 
to be considered, for not only does society 
lose through the destruction of the individ- 
ual’s earning value, but it is also made to 
pay a heavy and direct price for the evils 
that flow out of the child-labor swamp. 
Look about you in your own community, 
and count up the cost of orphan asylums, 
insane asylums, poor farms, reformatories, 
jails, criminal courts, and penitentiaries. 
The thousands of children who drudge 
day and night in the tenements of the East- 
ern cities average two cents an hour; the 
government report states that the average 


‘earnings of children under twelve in the 


Southern cotton-mills vary from two and one- 
half cents an hour to about eight cents; few 
newsboys under twelve earn $200 a year; the 
wages of youngsters in the glass-factories 
and on the coal-breakers range from $2.50 
to $4 a week; the tiny toilers who work 
such incredible hours in the canneries are 
fortunate when they earn a quarter a day. 
Always and ever is there the same terrible 
disproportion between the toil and the 
reward. 

It is from such as these—the million 
children who barter youth, strength, health, 
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and efficiency for a pittance—that the pau- 
pers and the criminals are drawn to fill 
the countless institutions that hang 
like millstones about the taxpayer’s 
neck. They earn their pennies at 
expense of body, mind, and morals, 
and in their enfeebled and pur- 
poseless maturity become public 
charges at an expense of hundreds. 
What stupidity! Child labor 
lowers wages, breeds poverty, 
makes slums, scatters disease, fos- 

ters vice and lawlessness, loses 
millions to society and costs 
society as many millions again, 
stunts development, poisons 

the health of the race, and de- 
grades and debases citizenship. 

Was ever such a birthright, sold 

for so beggarly a mess of pot- 

tage! Our democracy is still an 
experiment. Civilizations greater 
than ours have perished from 

the face of the earth. Races, 

like individuals, have their sick- 
nesses and their death. If weare 

deaf to the humanities—if the 
words of the Galilean have lost 
meaning and effect—surely 

every instinct of self-pre- 

servation should compel 

the manumission of 

the one million little 

slaves who are so 

helpless to save 

themselves, 

yea£0e 

powerful 

to hurt 

usall. 


Ninna wen 


Hibal Gnai 


Does she accuse? Then specters with reproachful eyes should float upon the smoke-clouds of New England and the 
South. Reading the chimney-tops, you spell prosperity—and forget that thousands of girls are spent before matur- 
ity, aged in strength before the dawn of womanhood. Some day, somehow, we must pay for sins like these 
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ELLOW Christmas ers, on behalf of Goop HovseE- 

KEEPING, it is my XY pleasing duty to wish you—how 

would you prefer it said?—the “Compliments of the 

Season,” or “A Merry Christmas!” Personally I prefer 

the latter. It may be less elegant. It certainly is more 
old-fashioned. Yet there is a warm-hearted gusto about it, as 
though it really means what it says; a ruddy, beaming, holly- 
and-plum-pudding look, that makes it a salutation on which 
future Christmases, whatever other innovations they may intro- 

duce into the old festival, are not likely to improve. Try what 
adjective you please, you will have to come back to “merry.” 
“Happy” has a half-hearted, ladylike sound about it, as if you 

felt it not quite refined, even a little vulgar, to be “merry.” There 
are really, I believe, some people who do; uncomfortable folk, who 
never unbend and cannot let themselves go. The Christmas hearth 
is no place for them, for unless you can be as one of these little ones, 
you should eat your Christmas turkey and mince-pie in strict privacy. 
In fact, you have no right on such a day to profane such symbolic 
victuals at all. To eat them without a sense of “‘good cheer” and a 
kindly glow of all-embracing humanity is to eat them under false 
pretenses. Unless you can be as excited over them as a child, and can 
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being something quite differ- YG Mae 
ent from the ordinary workaday turkey or the lunch-counter mince- f fy a8 rd " 


pie, you are an anti-social being. You are evidently lacking in the 
home sense, both in its near and its more extended application; you 

are neither at home in the house, nor at home in the world; and of 
both homes, little and big, Christmas is man’s instructive festival. 
Apart from its sacred associations for us, and its other religious 
associations in past times, Christmas may be said to be in its broadest 
significance man’s congratulatory festival of himself—his celebration 

of the many-sided triumph by which he has been able to convert a 
once inclement and terrifying universe into a habitable and even luxu- 
rioushome. It is the celebration, one might say, of humanity’s success 

§ in good housekeeping. It is the festival of Man as Prometheus, the 
8 bringer of light and fire, the slayer of cold and hunger, the dispeller 
of darkness, with all its shadows and shapes of dread. The Christmas 

fire means more than the return of the sun, more than the birth of 
Christ. It means the victory of man’s soul over matter—the kindling, 
ever brighter and brighter through the ages, of that divine spark 
which little by little has spread light in the dark places of the earth, 
and ripened with its genial heat the seeds of humanity in man. 
The force of this Christmas symbolism is, naturally, brought home 
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to us most by 
a the season 

“which reminds us of 
its origin; by, in fact, what we 
* call an old-fashioned Christmas— 


‘* When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail.” 


The blacker and harder the frost, the whiter 
and deeper the snow, the wilder the winds 
in the chimneys and about the walls, the 
more vaingloriously may man brandish his 
flaming fagots in defiance, and from hissing 
hearth and steaming board, laugh in Win- 
ter’s face. Or, if you prefer less figurative 
language, man, with his feet on a comfort- 
able radiator, may smoke his cigar with 
complaisance, though the outer darkness 
cracks with a zero temperature, and a bliz- 
zard roars through the streets. It is this 
self-congratulatory sense of contrast that 
makes one of the great charms of an old- 
fashioned Christmas, makes us welcome the 
snow for all its inconvenience, and take an 
almost personal credit in record degrees of 
frost. For this reason one always feels a 
certain pity for those who live in the tropics 
and are thus forced to keep up a make- 
believe Christrias in midsummer weather. 
They seem a sort of exiled from the great 
human family at a time when we feel the 
need of—what one might call the sacrament 
of—all getting together. 

Yes, however one views it, Christmas is a 
sacrament, one of those symbolic occasions 
which remind man of certain general truths 
about himself and his mysterious existence 
which it is of the utmost importance that he 
should not forget. Some unsocial people, 
others would-be superior, and others again 
business-absorbed, are impatient of such 
popular festivals; such regard Christmas as 
a childish survival of antique foolishness, a 
vexatious interruption to business, an affair 
for children and old women, and generally as 
a meaningless anachronism in our modern 
world. They would abolish it along with 
all other customs and commemorations 
which do not visibly fill the cash-register. 
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It is fortunate that such 
people form a sour and im- 
potent minority, for were 
the world directed by such 
it would very soon cease to 
be worth calling a world, cut 
off as it would be from those 
vitalizing ideals and human. 
izing emotions which areapt 
to dwindle unless they are 
kept before us by occasional 
dramatic exercise and illustration. 

The brotherhood of man, for example, is 
a sentiment to which I suppose we all theo- 
retically subscribe. But as a mere philoso- 
phical statement, it has but a languid in- 
fluence upon our ‘actions. Embodied, how- 
ever, in a great festival like Christmas, it be- 
comes a living thing, a glowing principle of 
kindness and of comradeship. As we crowd 
about the brightness and warmth of the 
Christmas hearth, our sense of refuge from 
the stern cold and dark outside reminds us 
that all men are indeed brothers in 
their need of co-operative defence against 
the perils and rigors of the universe. 
Often we are inclined to brag our 
individualism, to regard ourselves as inde- 
pendent of society. Let an earthquake 
occur, and we speedily come to our social 
senses. Weare glad enough of our brother- 
man, in large numbers, just then. Well, 
Christmas serves to remind us in more 
genial fashion of our human dependence one 
on the other, and it makes the sense of it a 
warm fraternizing feeling full of that crea- 
tive kindness which surely, if slowly, is 
civilizing—civilization. 

Again, as Christmas is a salutary re- 
minder of our general social dependence, its 
reunions of families and friends make us 
poignantly aware that all men are brothers 
in their need of love, their dependence on 
loving hearts and loved faces. Through 
the year, cloistered in our business or ab- 
sorbed in our pleasures, we are liable to give 
all too little thought to those home faces; 
possibly, indeed, in a subconscious way, we 
have felt that distance has robbed them of 
reality for us, and that, after all, we can get 
on very well without them. Distance is 
apt to put such cold thoughts into the kind- 
est hearts. Ah! how false we know them to 
be, and how we blush with inward shame to 
have listened to their faintest whisper, as 
Christmas brings us once more into the kind 
old arms. If it were not for Christmas, too 
many of us might not realize till too late how 
much of our pleasure in being alive comes of 
our being alive together. 

And on the sad side of that thought, 
Christmas again reminds us of our brother- 
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hood of loss, our fellowship 
in the mystery of lost faces 
— ‘the fair old faithful 
faces of the dead.” But 
here, too, as Christmas 
joins our hands in that 
wistful companionship, it 
joins them in a brother- id 
hood of hope, hope born of 
man’s deepening faith in b.Avo 
the unfolding revelation of 
the divine principle in the world. 
‘Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year; 
And light you up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear.” 
Children, who are right about so many 
things, are wiser than they know in the im- 
portance they attach to Christmas, and the 
nearer we can manage to keep to the child- 
mind in our attitude toward and cele- 
bration of Christmas, the greater success 
we will make of it. To them it is at once 
full of gaiety and full of mystery. It is a 
season when everyone, however cross- 
grained the rest of the year, becomes myste- 
riously kind, when marvelous gifts drop out 
of the sky, when the angels seem nearer than 
at other times, the fairies more active, and 
a general sense of beneficent supernaturalism 
abroad. And that wonderful snow whisper- 
ing down so strangely out of nowhere— 
one is sorry again for the child of the 
tropics, cheated out of this white play- 
thing. And in regard to those frost 
pictures on the window-pane, I would 
suggest that in the climate of Santa Claus, 
in every household where there are child- 
ren, one room should be kept sacred from 
the heat so that the invisible artist should 
not be cheated of his canvas; for to have 
been a child and never to have watched with 
awe that frost pencil at its strange work is 
a lifelong spiritual loss. The mythology of 
the nursery is of the greatest importance to 
our after-lives, and to rob a child of its 
fairies and its Santa Claus is hardly less 
serious than to rob grown-up persons of 
their religion. For such fancies are essen- 
tially true—as a doll is prophetic of mother- 
hood —and if they have never been ours 
when we are children, we are the less likely 
as we grow up to come naturally by those 
deeper assurances, which feed our daily lives 
from the radiant unseen springs. This is 
the grave grown-up view of the matter. 
Here is a song which will put it more 
clearly from the nursery point of view: 





Oh, the big red sun, 

And the wide white world, 
And the nursery window 
Mother-of-pearled; 
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And the houses all #% 
In hoods of snow, 

And the mince-pies 
And the mistletoe; 


"CARS 
And Christmas pudding; 


And berries red, 
And stocking hung 
At the foot of the bed; 


And carol-singers, 

And nothing but play— 
Oh, baby, this is 
Christmas Day! 


Wonder and kindness! Those, for grown- 
ups as for children, are the key-words of 
Christmas feeling. For some reason we are 
made more aware of the wonderfulness of our 
lives in winter than in summer. We seem 
to be breathing the keen atmosphere of the 
stars, as though the planet had swung within 
hearing of the music of the spheres. It 
seems easier to believe in our own immortal 
souls; and that hallowing of the world about 
us of which the old, unfading, lovely lines 
tell seems literally present: 


‘Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.”’ 


Our manner of celebrating the great old 
festival has changed in itsdetails. Turkey 
has taken the place of the boar’s head, with 
its “‘garlandes gay and rosemary,” and the 
“merry merrie boys” no longer bring in 
“with a noise” “the Christmas log to the 
firing.” Christians no longer awake or are 
awakened by the sweet aerial voices of 
carol-singers, literally like angel voices in 
the ringing darkness of the Christmas morn; 
at all events, these hearty, inspiriting old 
customs are only kept alive here and there 
by individual enthusiasm. None the less, 
while winter is white and cold and human 
hearts are warm, Christmas must continue 
to be the universal festival of peace and 
good-will, the sacred season of love, the 
holiday of kindness. Its innovations will 
but celebrate new modes of happiness, and 
new ways of being kind. 
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Thaw was an atmosphere in the 
cabin and a tender mysticism 
in Saffy that gave to her stories 
a subtfe power over the child mind 
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HE picture is as clear to me now 
as it was thirty years ago: the neat 
little mud cabin, the well-swept 

hearth, and the bright turf fire over which 
hung the kettle on its black chain, humming. 

Old Sally sat on her creepie in ‘the corner, 
her wrinkled face in a halo of ruffled linen. 
We came to her cabin door, three of us chil- 
dren, and saluted her, “Morrow, Sally, an’ 
good luck to ye.” 
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We sat on the dried. mud floor and, with a 
feeling of mingled awe and reverence, begged 
for a fairy-story. Sally knew the wee people. 
She had been their guest, and they had vis- 
ited her cabin in the long winter nights when 
she was snowbound. There was an atmos- 
phere in the cabin and a tender mysticism in 
Sally that gave to her stories a subtle power 
over the child mind. Bible stories we 
heard daily at the parochial school; but 
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Alexander Irvine 


they seemed vague and far off. Sally’s lit- 
tle world was peopled with folk she knew. 
She had heard the Banshee—we were sure of 
this, very sure—and to doubt that she knew 
intimately all that world of fancy through 
which she led us would have seemed like 
doubting our very existence. 

“Did yez ever hear o’ the ‘Queen’s Flit- 
tin’?”’ 

“Niver!” we all said, open-mouthed. 

Sally finished her after-supper ‘“dhraw,” 
put the black cutty in the hole in the chim- 
ney-wall, and began: “There was a king 
wanst in Ulster a long while agone; an’ he 
was purty hard up fora queen. The trouble 
was that he was particular about beauty in 
people, an’ in thim days there was a famine 
av good looks. Now, he wint this way an’ 
he traveled that. He coorted here an’ he 
coorted there, but niver a wan did he ax t’ 
be his queen. 

“Wan day be daylight, he seen a quare 
caper down be th’ castle pond among th’ 
wather-lilies. A flock av nice white swans 
come sailin’ along, an’ whin th’ dhrapped in 
th’ wather, th’ wur th’ purtiest wheen av 
girrls he’d iver sot eyes on. An’ th’ 
splashed an’ capered in th’ wather like 
childther. Th’ king creept aroun’ an’, un- 
beknownst, tuk away wan av their clothes, 
an’ hid. 

““Whin the’d all come out, wan colleen 
carri’d on terrible. She’d lost her clothes. 
Purty soon she come across th’ king, an’ 
saw that he had her things. ‘It’s unda- 
cint,’ she said, ‘t’ kape a colleen’s wings like 
that!’ Wid that she turned swan. 

“*Well,’ sez he, ‘I’m king av Ulster, an’ 
I’m lukin’ fur a queen, an’ I tho’t maybe ye 
cud tell me 
where I cud 
find one.’ 
Wid that he 
gave her th’ 
wings which, 
more - be- tok- 
en, she didn’t 
put on jist t’ 
plaze ’im ct 
that minit. 
She talked t’ 
‘im jist as a 
swan. 

“Where hev 
ye lukt?’ sez 


she. 
ce In t h J 
coorts av other 
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“erhaps, sez he. apurty coffeen fike 
you cud teff a poor orphan where 
to get a fodgin’ wid dacint paypfe. 
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kings,’ he answered, ‘an’ among th’ quality 
av th’ four provinces.’ 

““Musha, that’s no place t’ be lukin’ fur 
a queen,’ sez th’ swan-girl.. ‘Ye shud 
shtand be the road whin: th’. milkmaids 
dhrive home th’ cows, ‘or go down t’ th’ bogs 
an’ see th’ girrls creelin’ turf.’ 

“Th’ king swithered over that a good dale, 
an’ wan day he dhressed as a boughal av a 
counthry bhoy, tuk a spade on his shoulder, 
an’ wint t’ luk fur wurrk in th’ bogs. 

“*Th’ top o’ th’ mornin’ t’ yez!’ sez he to 
Denis Mulvany, as he wint inta th’ bog an’ 
axed fur wurrk. 

““Tf ye’re a good digger an’ ye won’t 
blether wid th’ girrls,’ sez Denis, ‘I'll give 
ye sixpince a day.’ 

“*T’m yer maan,’ sez he. 

“Th’ furst creel av turf he dug, who 
comes to creel it but Nora O’Connor, th’ 
purtiest wee girrl in th’ glen. Och, ’deed 
it was no wundther at all that he was 
shtruck spachless. Her cheeks wur like the 
roses an’ her big eyes black as sloes. An’ 
whin she wint thrippin’ across th’ bog, 
softly-like, on her bare feet, he niver tuk his 
eyes off her fur a minit. 

“*Where’s the turf?’ sez she, whin she 
returned. 

“<Och, ’deed,’ sez he, ‘I forgot t’ be dig- 

in’!’ 

“‘Ve must hev more thoughts,’ sez she, 
‘than ye know what t’ do with!’ 

“*That’s thrue for you,’ sez he. 

“<T’ll give ye a farthin’ fur a wheen av 
thim!’ 

“*How wud ye like a wheen fur naw- 
thin’?’ 

“<*Purty well, if Denis keeps th’ other 
end av th’ 
bog!’ 

“* Perhaps,’ 
sez he, ‘a purty 
colleen like 
you cud tell a 
poor orphan 
where to get 
a lodgin’ wid 
dacint pay- 

le.’ 

“*P ll ax me 
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“<Tfye kin sleep in th’ turf corner,’ sez 
Phelim, ‘ye’re welcome.’ 

“¢Tt’ll be a bed av roses!’ sez he. 

“So he lay in the turf-coom wid a big turf 
fur a pillow, an’ dhramed th’ sweetest 
dhrames av his life. He hadn’t worrked 
maany days before Denis come up, an’ sez 
he: ‘Me boughal,’ sez he, ‘ye’d betther luk 
fur a job as a king ur a sodger, fur ye cudn’t 
arn pratie-peelin’s at diggin’ turf. Ye’r no 
good on arth,’ sez he, ‘but t’ glour at th’ 
girrls; an’ all that’s needed av that,’ sez he, 
‘I kin do purty well mesilf!’ 

“But th’ divil a bit wud he lave th’ bog 
till Denis hit ’im a whack wid a shillalah. 
Even thin he didn’t; but half kilt ould Denis 
wid his own shillalah. 

“At th’ cabin that night he paveed aroun’ 
ould Phelim an’ his wife, doin’ this an’ 
that an’ th’ tother. He axed Phelim fur 
Nora, an’ Nora fur herself, an’ ivery wan av 
th’ two av thim lukt quare an’ sez, ‘ Yis.’ 
But at stirabout time Nora’s mother sez, 
sez she, ‘Me -bhoy, div ye want to maary 
Nora?’ 

“Vis,” sez he. 

“*Will, thin,’ sez she, ‘I must tell ye that 
she’s good enough fur a king, let alone a poor 
turf-digger, an’ th’ divil a bit av her ye’ll git, 
more-be-token, until ye kin buy an ass an’ 
cyart t’ sell yer own turf!’ 

“* All right,’ sez he, ‘it’s a bargain!’ 

“Nixt day he bought an oul’ cuddy an’ 
cyart, an’ a turf-bog to boot. A day was 
named fur th’ weddin’. Whin th’ frinds an’ 
neighbors gethered an’ all was ready, six big 
carriages wid four white horses in aych 
dhruv up be th’ cabin dour an’ tuk all han’s 
off t’ th’ king’s palace. Och, but that was 
th’ merry party what didn’t know where th’ 
wur goin’—an’ nary a wan av thim cared, 
naythur. An’ so’s not t’ let on, th’ artful 
dodger tuk along roasted potaties an’ raw 
turnips an’ a gallon av poteen. 

“*Saints in glory!’ sez Phelim, whin th’ 
dhruv’ up t’ th’ king’s gate, ‘is it hung ur 
thransported ye’re gettin’ us all this day, t’ 
be thresspassin’ on th’ king’s domain?’ 

“*Whishst, Phelim!’ sez he. ‘Th’ king 
has axed us!’ 

“*Glory!’ sez Mrs. O’Connor. ‘I wish I 
had a pair av boots.’ 

“*Niver mind,’ sez the husband that was 
goin’ t’ be, ‘if it’ll make ye more at home,’ 
sez he, ‘I'll take mine off.’ 

“Purty soon he lukt aroun’, an’ there was 
Phelim an’ his wife kneelin’ on th’ steps be- 
fore a big man in brass buttons. 


“*No! no! no!’ shouted the king. ‘That’s 
the buthler, Phelim. Shtand up, oul’ fel- 
low, an’ I’ll show ye th’ king in a minit.’ 

“So all the craythurs wint in on ther bare 
feet an’ begun slidin’ along on the smooth 
boords an’ rugs, an’ touchin’ th’ purty things 
wid ther han’s. Nora an’ th’ king disap- 
peared. 

“We're bewitched!’ sez Mrs. O’Connor. 

““We’re blinked, begorra!’ sez Phelim. 

“Nora found herself in a wondtherful 
room wid half a dozen ladies, where silks an’ 
satins was waitin’ fur her. So th’ washed 
th’ colleen’s feet an’ combed her hair an’ 
dhressed her fine like a queen. 

“*Ts there aanything that yer heart cud 
wish,’ sez a messenger, ‘that ye hevn’t got?’ 

“Teed, yis,’ sez Nora; ‘there’s m’ 
mother; ax her, if ye plaze, t’ step this way 
as soon as th’ laws av commotion will let 
her!’ 

“*Nora, me darlint,’ sez Misthriss O’Con- 
nor, ‘is it slapin’ or wakin’ we are, or is this a 
feery-story?’ 

““‘Whisht, mother dear!’ sez Nora. ‘It’s 
th’ Dowager Dutchess O’Connor ye are 
frum this day, so let the ladies wash yer feet 
an’ wardrobe ye widout a worrd av com- 
plaint.’ 

““¢ Ah, Nora, m’ queen!’ sez th’ king, as he 
tuk th’ beautiful Nora t’ th’ big hall fur t’ 
git married. 

“ Afther th’ couple come Misthriss O’Con- 
nor, sailin’ wid her head in th’ air like a 
paycock! 

“*O’Connor,’ sez she to poor Phelim, 
‘how wud I luk on a load av turf wid ye as 
a dhriver now?’ 

“*T remimber how ye did luk, Kate,’ sez 
he, ‘whin I tuk ye out av yer father’s 
bog.’ 

“*Dry up!’ sez she, ‘an’ put on a few man- 
ners, even if they ill become ye!’ 

“Lords an’ ladies, jooks an’ jookesses wur 
there frum all parrts av Ulster an’ th’ 
wurrld. Cyar-loads av flowers an’ th’ purti- 
est posies iver was seen in th’ castle wur 
there, but th’ purtiest flower in th’ bunch, 
so th’ king said, was Nora! 

“* Acushla,’ sez he, ‘ax whatsoiniver ye 
wud today, an’ if it’s in me power, I’ll do it.’ 

“Oh, Misther King,’ sez Nora, ‘th’ wee 
people av th’ glen hev told me that kings do 
sometimes git tired av queens, an’ I ax ye t’ 
promise me now this day, on the honor av 
yer name, that if ever ye git tired av Nora 
O’Connor, ye’ll give me whatsoiniver three 
asses kin dhraw away!’ 
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“So a paper was made out, and th’ king 
put his seal to it an’ th’ promise was made. 
Thin th’ bishop joined their han’s, and Nora 
wasaqueen. An’ her fame fur beauty was 
as nawthin’ compared t’ th’ fame av her fur 
wisdom all over th’ country. Her judgmint 
was axed on this an’ that, from th’ king down 
to th’ peasant, councillors an’ all. An’ the 
king was proud av his queen; and whin 
great men wanted wives, he jist sint thim all 
t’ th’ bogs; fur there, sez he, are the finest 
women in the land. 

“Wan day a mare had a foal in a field, an’ 
in the next field was a garran to which the 
foal took so great a liking that day afther 
day it wud lave its mother an’ go over to 
him. Shure enough, th’ owner av th’ garran 
claimed th’ foal, an’ th’ mare’s masther tuk 
’im t’ th’ judge, an’ from th’ judge t’ th’ 
king. 

“Now, th’ king got tired av axin’ th’ queen 
about iverything, so he got up a continshun 
in wisdom which made ’im more av a fool 
than he thought he was. 

““Get the foal,’ sez he, ‘an’ be its instinct 
we will decide who it belongs to.’ 

“At this th’ queen laughed out loud, an’ 
sez she: ‘Your majesty,’ sez she, ‘a garran 
kin naythur be father nor mother to a foal. 
It’s be the instinct av rayson an’ justice we 
must settle th’ dispute, an’ not by any oul’ 
garran or silly foal.’ 

“So th’ king left th’ hall fur pure madness, 
an’ forbid th’ queen iver t’ intherfere in 
matthers av state agin.. Nixt day he hed 
th’ oul’ garran put wan side av th’ road an’ 
th’ oul’ mare th’ tother. Thin th’ wee foal 
was led up t’ th’ middle an’ turned loose. 
So it galloped over t’ th’ oul’ garran, bedad, 
in th’ bat av yer eye-lash! An’ th’ man 
wid th’ garran tuk th’ foal be ordther av th’ 
king. 

“Wan day th’ owner av th’ mare seen th’ 
queen out dhrivin’, an’ he axed lave to spake. 

“** Spake on!’ sez she. 

“*Ver majesty,’ sez he, ‘what wud ye do 
if ye owned my mare?’ 

“**T wud ax th’ feeries for wisdom,’ sez she. 

“*Fwhy didn’t yer husband ax thim? 
—God save us alive!’ 

“Th’ queen laughed. ‘Go down be th’ 
river th’ morrow,’ sez she, ‘an’ whin th’ king 
comes fishin’, do ye turn frum th’ wather an’ 
be fishin’ in th’ field. He’ll ax ye fwat ye 
fish on th’ ground fur; an’ thin tell ’im it’s no 
more foolish t’ be fishin’ on dhry land than 
t’ believe that a foal cud belong io a 
garran!’ 


“Th’ man bowed low an’ wint away. 
Nixt day comes th’ king be th’ river, fishin’, 
an’ sees a man fishin’ on th’ dhry ground. 
Th’ king axed ’im fwhy he was so 
foolish. 

“*Tt’s no more foolish,’ sez he, ‘than to 
believe that a foal cud belong to a 
garran.’ 

“So th’ king wint home in a towerin’ 
tanthrum. ‘I have no toleration fur yer un- 
diplomatic intherfeerence in state affairs!’ 
sez he t’ th’ queen. ‘An’ I ordther ye to 
get out, an’ go back t’ th’ bogs where ye 
come frum.’ 

“Where ye came afther me, dear, ye 
mane, don’t ye?’ 

““A command’s a command,’ sez he. 
‘Get out!’ 

“So th’ queen ordthered th’ three asses 
an’ three cyarts t’ be brought t’ th’ castle 
door. Manetime she wint out into th’ 
garden an’ sits down by th’ oul’ yew-three, 
waitin’ t’ see if aany av th’ wee people wud 
come along an’ help her out wid her swith- 
erin’! Purty soon she heard a green linnet 
sing, an’ sez she, ‘What a quare song.’ An’ 
she put her hand to her ear an’ listened. 
The linnet said in his song she was to shut 
her eyes and she wud see all that she shud 
put in the three cyarts; an’ that’s jist what 
she was switherin’ about. So she lukt wid 
her eyes shut, and whin she had seen all she 
was to take, she jist.danced for joy! 

“Now, while the asses wur waitin’ at th’ 
castle door the queen tuk her two childer, 
Prince Phelim and wee Princess Nora, down 
to a poor family where there was fourteen 
childer, and she swapped ther nice clothes 
fur th’ wee smocks av th’ poor. Thin she 
tuk her own clothes off, an’ her shoes an’ 
stockin’s, too, and loosened her beautiful 
black hair an’ put a wee shawl over her 
shoulders. 

“Th’ king was watchin’ frum a high 
tower; the servants wur all cryin’ an’ 
wringin’ ther han’s, but not a tear frum th’ 
queen. The more ugly she tried to make 
herself, the purtier she was. On the last 
cyart she put oul’ Rover, th’ dog, an’ her 
pet cats an’apetlamb. On th’ nixt she put 
th’ two childer wid some blankets an’ food, 
an’ thin she sez to th’ servants, ‘Go tell his 
majesty Nora O’Connor an’ her childer are 
ready fur th’ bogs, an’ if there’s chivalry in 
him, he’li come an’ bid us farewell!’ 

“Whin he come down, thryin’ mighty 
harrd to luk unconsarned, Nora bowed very 
low, an’ sez she: ‘Honor is honor, your 
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majesty. May I ax if the wurrd av th’ king 
av Ulster is good, bad, or indifferent?’ 

““Tt’s good!’ sez he, wid a thrimble av 
th’ lip. 

“Ve see,’ sez Nora, ‘that I don’t care fur 
yer finery. I’ve taken th’ things I think 
most of. Now I’ve filled two cyarts. An’ 
th’ third?’ 

“Before he cud say Jack Robinson, bedad, 
she’d dumpt th’ king on th’ third cyart! 

“*Ve’re part av m’ flittin’,’ sez she, an’ 
wid that she climbed in afther ’im, ketcht up 
th’ reins, an’ off started the three loads of th’ 
queen’s furniture. 

“*Hould on!’ sez he. 


“*Hould on nawthin!’ sez she. ‘Th’ 
king’s wurrd an’ th’ queen’s wisdom are 
both good, an’ what do I cyare where I go 
whin I’ve got you an’ the childer?’ ; 

“There’s th’ bell, wains!” said Sally, as 
the church bell tolled the curfew. “Off wid 
yez, now, ur yell git scalped, shure 
enough!” 

“Did th’ king take her tae th’ bogs, 
Sally?” asked Sandy Cooper. 

“Bogs? ‘Deed no, not a yard. He got 
down on his marrow-bones an’ axed th’ 
queen’s pardon, and thin, afther th’ kiss av 
pace and repintince, he tuk th’ reins an’ 
dhruv back, a wiser maan.” 





The Mother On Christmas Eve 


By Charlotte Rudyard 


O little lad that lies asleep, 

The starshine in your hair, 
I pray the Christmas saint to keep 
Your gladness unaware! 


I will be very gay for you, 

The whole bright, bitter day; 

I know each gallant thing to do, 
Each boyish thing to say. 


Bravely I’ve built the Christmas joys 

High round your tree, and laid 2 
My woman-tears beneath your toys— 

And yet—I am afraid! 


O little lad that lies asleep, 

The starshine in your hair, 

I pray the Christmas saint to keep 
Your gladness unaware! 








The Man Who Shot Given 


A few months ago the attention of the world was concentrated on the little town of 
Gettysburg, for three days the stage where was set perhaps the most dramatic and 
inspiring scene in the world’s history. As the red tide of battle had rolled its highest 
there, so the white sweetness of forgiveness and brotherliness astonished every beholder. 
But not all went there intending to forgive; to some a red gleam from the battlefield 
had persisted through all the mellowing years since death reaped its rich harvest of 
brothers. Such a ene was Private Mehring, who went with hardness of heart to the 
reunion, intending to tell of a deed that had made him a hero who had strutted 
before his own eyes for fifty years. What he did at the reunion Miss Sing- 
master tells. She has lived at Gettysburg and has found the battle there a 
fruitful field for stories, many of which rank as among the best war stories 
ever written. ‘“The Man Who Shot Given” was written specially for Good House- 
keeping; it makes the memory of brave old days linger with you appealingly 


By Elsie Singmaster 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 





N the first of July, 1913, with a 
brisk step and a mind full of con- 
fusion, John Mehring strode along 
Seminary Avenue toward the 

scene of his great adventure. Though he 
was seventy years old and a veteran of the 
Civil War, he was still vigorous. He was a 
farmer, and his outdoor life, following upon 
the stern discipline of the army, had pre- 
pared him to withstand the hot sun under 
which he made his pilgrimage during this 
fiftieth anniversary of the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

Before him a mounted trooper turned the 
thickening stream of carriages and automo- 
biles toward Round Top, holding his spir- 
ited horse with one hand, motioning and 
directing with the other. The old soldier 
paused to listen. 

“Can’t we go this way?” 

“No. That’s the way.” 

“We want to go this way.” 

“That is the way!” 

For a moment Mehring forgot the confu- 
sion of his soul in admiration. ‘That’s 
how we trained ’em in ’63!” 

Falling again into his rapid stride, Meh- 
ring went on toward the Seminary. Beyond 
that point he knew his way. From the back 
of the tall building, he remembered, he could 
look through a grove, across broad fields, 
and thence into a second grove. Beside 
that grove was a wheat-field. It was from 
there, kneeling by the fence, soon after the 
opening of battle, his rifle laid along the sé¢- 
ond rail from the top, that Mehring had shot 
General Given. Tomorrow at the reunion 


of his company, he meant to tell what now 





no one but his wife, Charity, knew—that it 
was he who had administered to the enemy 
that telling blow, he who had put an end to 
that life so important to the enemy’s cause. 
For fifty years he had been rehearsing what 
he should some day say; for fifty years he 
had beheld that magnificent figure, the su- 
perb motion of that uplifted arm—and had 
seen the whole crash in ruin like the mighty 
eagles he had shot from Savage Mountain 
when he was a boy. 

For his great deed he had never re- 
ceived credit. It had seemed at first too 
tremendous a thing toimpart. Then after- 
ward he became separated from his com- 
panions. But now, after fifty years, he 
would have his due. This enemy had 
always had for Mehring an unreal charac- 
ter. He had had no human passions or needs 
or griefs; he was prejudice and wrong and 
passion incarnate—that was what the man 
meant to him. Of these qualities General 
Given was a colossal personification. Him 
and his cause old Mehring hated—would 
hate forever. 

Reaching the rear of the Seminary, 
Mehring halted. New buildings greeted 
him, and beyond, the grove had thickened so 
that he could not get his bearings. He 
would have to inquire the way, after all. 
The Seminary seemed to be occupied; its 
windows were open. A young woman in 
white apron entered a door at the side, as 
though in attendance upon some one with- 
in. Toward her Mehring proceeded; but 
she vanished before he could attract her 
attention. 

That his next step would change the con- 
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fusion of his mind to terror, would send his 
whole world tumbling about his ears, 
Mehring could not anticipate. 


Three days ago, with his elbows on the 
fence, Mehring had looked out over his four 
acres of wheat, the finest ever borne by his 
little farm. The wheat was ripe for the 
cradle; the heads nodded heavily, the 
stalks rustled dryly in the evening breeze. 
Beyond it, when he lifted his eyes, he could 
see the golden evening sky. The farm lay 
on the shoulder of the mountain, where one 
shrug would have hurled it down into the 
valley. 

Presently Mehring heaved a deep sigh, 
then he lifted an imaginary gun and pulled 
an imaginary trigger. The great, proud 
event of his life was present to his thoughts, 
as ever. ‘I did it,” he boasted aloud. 

A groan answered him. 

“Now, Charity,” he said reprovingly, 
without turning his head. 

The little old woman who stood close by 
was crying. “They'll get you at last!” 

“Foolishness!” laughed Mehring. 

“They'll be laying for you. There'll be 
no escape from ’em. It ain’t safe! It 
ain’t safe, I tell you!” 

“They won’t be there, Charity!” 

“You can’t trust ’em. They were in- 
vited, and they dare wear their gray coats. 
The paper said it.” 

But Mehring had ceased listening. Again 
he was obsessed by the wonderful thing he 
had done. 

“They shot my father and my brother, 
Charity. And there was Given, sitting on 
his horse, where that tree is; and here I was, 
kneeling.” To Charity’s inexpressible hor- 
ror, Mehring had crouched down behind the 
fence. “I could see him quite plain. The 
wheat-heads was a-bobbin’ like these. The 
wheat ought to ’a’ been cut like this. I 
litted my arm. I sighted. I aimed—and 
he went crashing down, Charity! It was 
marvelous to see. It dished ’em. History 
says it, and I done it. Part ot the battle 
was won, so you might say, by me!” 

“OQh—oh—oh!” Poor Charity covered 
her head with her gingham apron. “They'll 
capture you! You'll never come home. 
The wheat’’—this, Charity knew, wasnon- 
sense—“the wheat must be cut, John!”’ 

“Tt will be cut if Simpson’s boy can cut it, 
otherwise not. To the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Igo. Tllsee them that fought with me—the 
boys from York State and Jersey—think of 


it! Dll show ’em Ohio’s up with ’em. 
Why, I can find that very place by the 
fence!” 

“But they’ll find you!” 

Mehring’s blue eyes hardened. He saw 
flashing eyes and heard wild shouts of men 
in gray. His heart was filled with hatred 
for them. 

“With the Union Army round me!” He 
began another impatient sentence. It 
was hard to have one’s wife dull to so mag- 
nificent an achievement. Then he thought 
better of his harshness. Charity would be 
here alone for almost a week. ‘“T’Il send you 
a postal every day, and I'll have things to 
tell that’ll last till we die.” 

Wearing his blue suit, with a little flag 
pinned to his buttonhole, and carrying his 
little satchel, Mehring had left his house in 
the early dawn and started for Gettysburg. 
Charity had cried no harder when, as his 
betrothed, she bade him farewell fifty years 
before. In spite of his assurances, she 
could feel gray-clad hosts waiting grimly, 
ravenously, for her boastful man. 

Shouting, laughing, crying, his hand 
grasped by scores of hands and stretched 
out eagerly when for a moment a hand 
was lacking, John Mehring the next day 
had dismounted from the train at Get- 
tysburg. Though it was evening, he was 
not tired. He was eager to re-light the 
flame which had brightened an uneventful 
life. This battle, he kept repeating over to 
himself, had made something of John Meh- 
ring. Here he had accomplished one of the 
great purposes of fate; here, kneeling at the 
edge of a field of ripe wheat, he had shot 
General Given. 

The camp glowed with lights’ and 
breathed forth music. The sound of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” filled Mehring’s 
heart almost to bursting. He clapped first 
one shoulder and then another; he yelled 
again; he was quite mad with joy. 

Suddenly a soldier in a khaki suit touched 
him on the arm. ‘Time for bed, grand- 
father. It’s eleven o’clock.” 

“Get out, boy!” 

‘“Tomorrow’s another day, grandfather. 
You want the Johnnies to see you looking 
your best.” 

“The Johnnies!” Old Mehring laughed 
a hearty laugh. “I guess there won’t be 
any great force of Johnnies.” 

Then a mightier yell escaped old Mehring. 
Here was a face, an arm, an embrace he 
knew. 
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“There was Given,” he said to the horrified Charity, “and here was I, kneeling. The wheat-heads was a-bobbin’ 
like these. I sighted. I aimed—and he went crashing down, Charity. It dished “em!” 
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“Brown!” he roared. ‘Rabbit Brown! 
You here!” Still shouting, he was led 
forcibly to a tent and commanded to be 


_ quiet. “You're right,” cried he. . ‘“To- 


morrow is another day!” Presently he fell 
happily asleep. 

All night trains thundered on the sidings; 
all night men shouted and soldiers com- 
manded; and all night laughter rang forth. 
The incoming host was hysterical, irrepres- 
sible, in spite of years averaging seventy- 
three. Mehring slept heavily through it all, 
dreaming of marches and battle, and of his 
great contribution to this great victory. 
He had planned that, as soon as the sur- 
vivors of his company were gathered to- 
gether, he would lead them to that fence 
beside the wheat-field and tell them that, 
kneeling here, he had shot General Given. 
The word would spread at once. The fame 
of it would be better than promotion on the 
field of battle. 

In the morning he found seven of his old 
comrades assembled, and greeted them with 
joyful cries> “Page! That you, Page?— 
Kellerman, you Dutchman, I know you, if 
you are white-headed. Nobody can fool me. 
I know youall. I—I—” Mehring’s mouth 
remained open, but sound ceased. He 
stood suddenly as though paralyzed. He 
gasped and swallowed. After a long time 
he managed to whisper: ‘Look! Look!” 

Page and Kellerman followed his pointing 
finger. ‘‘ What?” 

Stupidly Mehring continued to point. 
Two figures approached, one in gray, one in 
blue, their arms interlocked. 

“That? You'll get used to that.” 

“Did the Johnnies come?” 

“Of course.” 

“And our boys is friendly with ’em?” 

“Friendly with ’em! I was out already 
this morning, and they’re swappin’ tobacco 
and huggin’ and havin’ their pictures 
taken holdin’ hands over the same cannon.”’ 

Mehring sat heavily down on the cot 
from which he had risen. ‘It can’t be!” 

“Tt can be. It is. Come on to break- 
fast, Mehring.”’ 

For a long time after the others had de- 
parted messward, Mehring did not move. 
His eyes were bright and hard; his fist 
was clenched on his knee. He remem- 
bered that he had never liked Page and 
Kellerman. ; 

“There'll be no communin’ with the 
Johnnies here,” said he solemnly. “I that 
shot Given know no communin’ with the 


rebels. They shot at me—they’d kill me 
yet if they could. It ain’t right.” 


All the morning Mehring had traversed 
a world grown mad. He had looked in- 
credulously upon the ridge where lay the 
great Confederate camp; he had beheld 
impossible sights, had listened to impossible 
sounds. A man in blue, discovering the 
man in gray who had shot away his arm, 
embraced him, laughing. A man in gray, 
meeting the man in blue who had given him 
an almost fatal wound, exhibited to him 
now the great scar. Never was such 
strange excuse for friendship. Mock bat- 
tles were fought, mock charges made; before 
the camera scores of gray-coats posed with 
scores of blue-coats. 

Mehring could scarcely contain his rage. 
He determined all the more firmly that he 
must make his great announcement on the 
morrow. He would prove that one, at least, 
of all these thousands was still loyal and still 
sane. 

At the front of the Seminary, Mehring 
found an old lady sitting at ease. There 
were chairs scattered about as though many 
persons had just left the pleasant shade. 
Mehring saw on the breast of the old lady 
his beloved flag, and things assumed their 
proper relations in his mind. The battle 
had been real; from this spot had risen the 
groans of men dying for the great cause. 

The old lady smiled at Mehring as he went 
toward her, and Mehring smiled back, no- 
ticing curiously the delicacy of her white 
hands. Ata glance, he decided that she was 
as old as Charity. 

“Everybody but me has gone to hear the 
speeches,” said she pleasantly. ‘I’m sure 
you are tired, sir. Do sit down.” 

Mehring accepted the invitation at once. 
Now that he had come to a place where he 
could rest, both mind and body were sud- 
denly weary. He took from his pocket a 
little package of cards and slipped one from 
under the encircling band. 

“There’s my name, ma’am.” 

“We're all friends here,” she smiled. 

Mehring could not bring himself to as- 
sent. He tried to turn his thoughts away 
from those gray-coats. He asked the old 
lady whether she lived in the Seminary. 

“No, I’m a stranger. Did you fight in 
this battle?” 

“T did,” answered Mehring proudly. For 
an instant his great announcement trembled 
on his lips. He would like this old lady to 








— 


“My father and two brothers and my husband were all killed in the war,” said the little old lady. 





“My hus- 


band was killed in this battle.” Mehring's throat choked, “And now you must see your husband's 


murderers!’ The old lady's eyes filled. 


realize that, though he was a private soldier, 
he had accomplished a great deed on this 
field. But the old lady was speaking again. 

“Were you wounded, sir?” 

“No; but my father and brother were 
killed. I didn’t enlist again after the bat- 
tle, because I was the only man left in my 
family. I never saw my comrades until yes- 
terday. Tomorrow we’re going to hold a re- 
union. Ihave something to tell them. I—” 

Again the old lady interrupted. “I was 
only twenty, sir, and I had two little chil- 
dren. My father and two brothers and my 
husband were all killed in the war. My 
husband was killed in this battle.” 

Mehring’s throat choked. Here was a 
heart to understand! “And now you must 
see your husband’s murderers, ma’am!”’ 

The old lady’s eyes filled. “TI don’t feel 
that way about them, sir.” 

Mehring shook his head. “TJ can’t feel 
reconciled, ma’am.” Then he roseabruptly. 





“I don't feel that way about them, sir 


The afternoon was passing. He had still 
to inform himself about the position of the 
grove and the field of ripe wheat before the 
morrow’s great disclosure. He wished the 
little lady were not so frail. He would like 
to invite her to join in his walk. It would be 
a great pleasure to show her the spot where 
an enemy of her country was shot down. 

“T would like to tell my wife who the lady 
was that I talked with, ma’am.” 

The little old lady looked up brightly. “I 
thought I had told vou! Iam Mrs. Given.” 

A greenish light spread over Mehring’s 
face. “I—TI didn’t quite catch the name, 
ma’am.”’ 

“Given. My husband was General Given.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mehring stupidly. 

Then Mehring got himself away; whether 
with or without saying good-by he did not 
know. He seemed to hear terrific sounds 
like those of bursting shells; he was blinded 
as though by fire; the whole world seemed to 
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For an instant he steadied himself against the tent wall, then turned to go—he knew not where. He tried to re- 
mind himself that it was war, and war in a great cause. But all that his pounding head could repeat 
was that she was young and frail—that he had made her a widow at twenty! 
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crash about him. He forgot his errand at 
the field of ripe wheat. With tottering 
knees, he turned back toward the camp. 

Bs don’t know what I'll do,”’ he said to 
himself thickly. “I don’t know what I'll do.” 

Back at the corner of the avenue the 
mounted trooper still directed the moving 
line of vehicles. Past him Private Mehring 
made his way—no longer erect, but bent now 
and unsteady like an old, old man. 

“T don’t know why she came here,” he 
said irritably to himself. “I can’t stand it!” 

He saw once more the delicate hands, the 
slender figure. Twenty years old was she, 
and had two little children! 

“T can’t stand it!” he muttered again. 

Presently his stumbling feet found the 
path across thecamp. He must find a place 
to be alone. He would go back to his tent. 
He would draw the tent-flap: tight, and lie 
down in the darkness and think. He had 
never in his life seen so clearly that magnifi- 
cent figure, that lifted arm, that crashing fall. 
And she was only twenty years old and had 
two little. children! He thought of his 
peaceful years, of Charity, of the many sim- 
ple pleasures they had had together, and 
then of the sorrow he had inflicted upon 
another. He tried to remind himself that it 
was war, and war in a great cause. But all 
that his pounding head could repeat was that 
she was young and frail—that he had made 
her. a widow at twenty! 


Finally the wall of his tent rose be-: 


fore him. But its refuge was turned into 
confusion. From within he could hear the 
shrill: voice of Page and the deep bass of 
Kellerman, answering other voices which he 
did not know. For an instant he steadied 
himself by the tent wall, then turned to go— 
he knew not where. Blindly he retraced the 
way he had come until he had reached the 
avenue. There suddenly he felt his knees 
fail. Darkness blocked his path. 

When he came to he was lying on a cot ina 
Red Cross tent, with a nurse standing be- 
side him. As he opened his eyes, she spoke 
to him cheerily; then she poured some in- 
vigorating liquid between his lips, and sat 
down to fan him. ‘“You’re all right; all 
you need is to rest here for a while. You 
were overcome by the heat.” 

Mehring thanked her weakly; then he 
closed his eyes. Slowly he felt strength re- 
turning to his body. But with it came, too, 
the anguish of his soul. Once he tried to 
console himself with the possibility that he 
had not shot Given—that another bullet 
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than his own had brought him death. Then 
he remembered that but a few hours ago he 
would have repudiated such a suggestion. 
He felt at the same time hate and remorse; 
he thought with aching heart of Charity 
and his quiet home. But ever now there 
would remain this misery, this horrible con- 
fusion. 

Then suddenly a strange, inexplicable 
wave swept through the mind of old Meh- 
ring. He could not understand what had 
happened to him; he knew only that the 
world had changed. 

Out of the tent he walked and down the 
wide avenue, heedless of the protests of his 
nurse. The sun had set. Over the green 
fields and the stretches of woodland there 
lay a golden light. Through it strode Meh- 
ring to the front of the Seminary building, 
where sat an old lady with a beautiful, deli- 
cate face and. white hands. Whether she 
was still alone, or whether the many chairs 
about her were filled, Mehring did not know. 
He saw onily her. He did not-wish to shock 
her; he was prepared to be as gentle as he 
could; but to a certain* question he must 
have her answer.” Then only could ‘he 
forget. that mounted figure, the superb 
motion of that es sta arm, that crashing 
fall. 

Ma’ am,” he began, ‘ ‘you and I were: 
talking | this afternoon about the war. Did 
you mean that you could forgive them that 
—them that—that killed your loved ones?” 

Mrs. ‘Given looked'up, smiling. “Why, 
yes,” she said. “I have forgiven them. I 
forgave them long ago.’’ 

Afterward Mehring could not tell whether 
or not he answered. He knew that there 
had been a “God bless you” on his lips; but 
he did not know whether it was uttered. 
The same voice which had sent him to 
seek forgiveness of the gentle widow of the 
man whom he. had shot, told him now 
what else he could do to make his happiness 
complete. 

Out of the campus gate he went and down 
the avenue in the twilight, as though search- 
ing for something. He did not go toward 
that field of ripe wheat which all day long he 
had tried to seek. He turned back to the 
vast camp with its songs, its strange sights, 
its twinkling lamps. Midway he found that 
for which he looked, and held out his hand. 

“Brother,” said he to the approaching 
figure in gray—the gray that had been a 
symbol of hate for fifty years—‘‘I don’ t 
know you, but I love you and forgive you.” 





“Let in a little more light, Peter, you wild, noisy boy, you!” said Mrs. Baxter, adding to Susan: “This is a very 
sweet thing of you to do, my dear. I don't like my little cup of tea alone.” The tea, the firelight, the 
fragrant, dying violets worked a spell upon Susan. “Isn't this fun!” she said joyously 
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“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.” 
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Synopsis of preceding instalment: Susan Brown, a young, appealing San Francisco girl, with an 
exhaustless fund of good-fellowship and a heart craving adventure, divides her time between the 
dingy office of the wholesale drug company where she is employed and the dingy boarding-house of 
her aunt, Mrs. Lancaster, where, since the death of her-parents, her home has been. In both 
places her cheery, lively good humor makes her a prime favorite. At the office her chief friend is 
Miss Thornton, head clerk, while at home Billy Oliver, a brisk, energetic, ambitious young fellow, is 
more congenial to her, in spite of their many disagreements, than any of the boarders or any of Mrs. 
Lancaster’s numerous relatives. But neither of these can assist her t6 the vague adventures for which 
she yearns.: When a promotion which should of right be hers at-the -office passes her by to’ fall on 
insipid, painted-cheeked Violet Kirk, life seems doubly.dreary to Susan. Then Peter Coleman, nephew 
of the head of the firm, young, handsome, magnetic, wealthy,. and a great social favorite, is put in 


the office to learn the business. Peter has met Susan casually before. 
And Susan realizes that a new and vivid interest has at length entered her life—and 


acquaintance. 


Now he eagerly revives the 


bridging the days ahead, she plans a wedding in old St. Mary’s—her wedding and Peter Coleman’s 


Peter Coleman’s Crowd 


Res office. seemed a pleasant place 


to be that afternoon. Susan began 
‘her work with energy. and interest, 
the -light falling on her bright hair, her 
fingers flying. - She hummed as she worked; 
and one or two other girls hummed with her. 

There was-rather a musical atmosphere 
in Front Office; the girls without exception 
kept in touch with the popular music of 
the day, and liked to claim a certain knowl- 
edge of the old-classics as well. Certain 
girls always hummed certain airs, and no 
other girl ever usurped them. Thus Thorny 
vocalized the “Spring Song’’ when she felt 
particularly cheerful, and to Miss Violet 
Kirk were ceded all rights to Carmen’s own 
solos in “Carmen.” Susan’s privilege in- 
cluded “The Rosary” and the little Ha- 
waiian farewell, “Aloha aoi.”’ After the 
latter, Thorny never failed to say dreamily, 
“IT love that song!” and Susan to mutter 
surprisedly, “I didn’t know I was humming 
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it! 


All the girls hummed the Toreador’s song 
and the immediate favorites of the hour. 
Hot discussions as to the merits of various 
compositions and the technique of various 
singers arose. 

Susan had meager respect for the other 
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girls’ opinions and almost as little for her 


own. She knew how ignorant she -was. 
But she took to herself what credit acerued 
to ‘general quoting—quoting from news- 
papers; from her aunt’s boarders; from 
chance conversations overheard on the-ears. 

As a rule,’ she was not~ challenged. 
Some quality in her set her apart from™the 
other girls, and they saw it; as*she did>: It 
was not that she was richer, ‘or- prettier, “or 
better born, or better educated .'than any 
or_all of them: But there was some spark- 
ling, bubbling quality about her that was 
all- her ‘own. She~ read, and: assimilated 
rather than remembered what she ‘read; 
adopted this little affectation in speech; this 
little nicety of manner. She glowed -with 
varied and absurd ambitions, and took the 
office into her confidence about them. »Wav- 
ering and incompiete as her aunt’s influence 
had been, one fact had early been impressed 
upon her; she was primarily and absolutely 
a lady. Susan’s forebears had really been 
rather ordinary folk, improvident and care- 
free, enjoying prosperity, when they had it, 
with the uneducated, unpractical serenity 
of the Old South, shiftless and lazy and 
unhappy in less prosperous times. 

But she thought of them as most dis- 
tinguished and accomplished gentlefolk— 
beautiful women environed by spacious 
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estates, by exquisite old linen and silver 
and jewels, and dashing cavaliers rising in 
gay gallantry alike to the conquest of fem- 
inine hearts or to their country’s defence. 
She bore herself proudly, as became their 
descendant. She brought the gaze of her 
honest blue eyes frankly to all the other 
eyes in the world: a lady was unembarrassed 
in the presence of her equals, a lady was 
always gracious to her inferiors. 

Her own father had been less elevated in 
rank than his wife, yet Susan could think 
of him with genuine satisfaction. He was 
only a vague memory to her now, this bold 
heart who had challenged a whole family’s 
opposition a quarter of a century before, 
and carried off Miss Sue Rose Ralston, 
whose age was not quite half his forty years, 
under her father’s very eyes. 

When Susan was born, four years later, 
the young wife was still regarded by her 
family as an outcast. But even the baby 
Susan, growing happily old enough to 
toddle about in the Santa Barbara rose- 
garden that sheltered the still infatuated 
pair, knew that her mother was supremely 
indifferent to the feeling toward her in any 
heart but one. Martin Brown was an Irish- 
man, and a writer of random essays; his 
position on a Los Angeles daily newspaper 
kept the little family in touch with just 
the people they cared to see; and when the 
husband and father was found dead at his 
desk one day, with his wife’s picture over the 
heart that had suddenly and simply ceased 
to serve him, there were friends all about to 
urge the beautiful widow to take up at least 
a part of his work in the old environment. 

But Sue Rose was not quite thirty, and 
still girlish and shrinking and _ helpless. 
Besides, there was Lou’s house to go to, and 
five thousand dollars life insurance, with 
three thousand more from the sale of the 
little home, to meet the immediate need. 
So Susan and her mother came up to Mrs. 
Lancaster’s, and had a very fine large room 
together, and became merged in the older 
family. And the eight thousand dollars 
lasted a long time—it was still paying little 
bills and buying birthday presents and 
treating Alfie to a safety bicycle and Mary 
Lou to dancing lessons when, on a wet 
afternoon in her thirteenth summer, little 
Susan Brown came in from school to find 
that mother was very ill. 

“Just an ugly sharp pain, ducky; don’t 
look so scared!” said mother, smiling gal- 
lantly, but writhing under the bed-covers. 
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“Dr. Forsythe has been here, and it’s noth- 
ing at all. Ah-h-h!” said mother whimsic- 
ally, “the poor little babies! They go 
through this, and we laugh at them and 
call it colic! Never—laugh—at—another— 
baby, Sue! I—sha’n’t. You'd better call 
auntie, dear. This—this won’t do.” 

A day or two later there was talk of an 
operation, but Susan was told very little of 
it. Long afterward she remembered with 
a certain resentment the cavalier manner 
in which her claims were dismissed. Her 
mother went to the hospital, and two days 
later, when she was well over the wretched- 
ness of the ether, Susan went with Mary Lou 
to see her, and kissed the pale, brave little 
face, sunk in the great white pillows. 

“Home in no time, Sue!” her mother 
said bravely. 

But a few days later something happened. 
Susan was waked from sleep, was rushed to 
the hospital again, was pressed by some 
unknown hand into a kneeling position be- 
side a livid and heavily breathing creature 
whom she hardly recognized as her mother. 
It was all confusing and terrifying. It was 
over very soon. Susan came, blinking, out 
of the dimly lighted room with Mary Lou, 
who was sobbing, ‘““Oh, Aunt Sue Rose! 
Aunt Sue Rose!” Susan did not cry, but 
her eyes hurt her and the back of her head 
ached sharply. 

She cried later, now and then, feeling her 
cousins to be unsympathetic—feeling that 
she needed her mother to take her part. 
But on the whole, the cousins were devot- 
ed and kind to Susan, and the child was 
as happy as she could have been anywhere. 
After childhood, however, her restless am- 
bition and discontent grew every hour, and 
when, at seventeen, an office position was 
offered her, Susan was wild with eagerness 
to try her own feet. 

“T can’t bear it!’ mourned her aunt. 
“Why can’t you stay here happily with us, 
lovey? My own girls are happy. I don’t 
know what has gotten into you girls lately, 
wanting to rush out like great coarse men! 
Why can’t you stay at home, doing all the 
little dainty, pretty things that only a 
woman can do to make a home lovely?” 

“Don’t you suppose I’d much rather not 
work?” Susan demanded impatiently. “But 
I can’t have you supporting me, auntie. 
That’s it.” 

“Have you any fault to find with auntie’s 
provision for you, dear?” asked Mrs. Lan- 
caster patiently. 

















“Oh, no, auntie! That’s not it aé all!” 
Susan protested. “It’s just simply that I— 
I can’t—I need money sometimes—” She 
stopped miserably. 

“Come, now!”’ Mrs. Lancaster, all sweet 
tolerance of the vagary, folded her hands to 
await enlightenment. ‘Come, now! Tell 
auntie what you need money for. What is 
this special great need?”’ 

“No one special thing, auntie—’’ Susan 
was anything but sure of her ground. As 
a matter of fact, she did not want to work 
at all, she merely felt a frantic impulse to 
do something other than settle down for life 
as Mary Lou and Virginia and Georgie had 
done. “But clothes cost money,” she pur- 
sued vaguely. 

“What sort of a gown did you want, 
dear?”” Mrs. Lancaster reached for her 
shabby purse. Susan refused the gift of a 
gown, with many kisses, and for a while 
no more was said of her working. 

This was in her seventeenth summer. 
For more than a year after that she drifted 
idly, reading a great many romantic novels, 
and wishing herself a young actress, a lone 
orphan, the adored daughter of an invalid 
father or of a rich and admiring mother, the 
capable, worshiped oldest sister in a jolly 
big family, a lovely cripple in a bright hos- 
pital-ward—anything, in short, except what 
she was. 

Then came the offer of a position in 
Front Office, and Susan took it on her own 
responsibility, and resigned herself to her 
aunt’s anger. This was a most unhappy 
time for all concerned. 

But it was all over now. Auntie rebelled 
no more; she accepted the fact as she had 
accepted other unwelcome facts in her life. 
And soon Susan’s little salary came to be 
depended upon by ‘the family. It was not 
much, but it did pay a gas or laundry bill; it 
could be “borrowed” for the slippers Georgie 
must have in a hurry, or the ticket that 
should carry Alfie to Sacramento or Stockton 
for his new job. Virginia wondered if Sue 
would lend her two dollars for the subscrip- 
tion to the “Weekly Era,” or asked, during 
the walk to church, if Susan had plate-money 
for two? Mary Lou used Susan’s purse as 
her own. “I owe you a dollar, Sue,’ she 
would observe carelessly. “I took it yester- 
day for the cleaner.” 

Or, on their evening walks, Mary Lou 
would glance in the candy store window. 
“My! Don’t those caramels look delicious! 
This is my treat, now. Remind me to give 
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it back to you!—Oh, ma told me to get 
eggs,’ she would remember suddenly, 
a moment later. “Ill have to ask you to 
pay for them, dearie, until we get home.” 

Susan was never repaid these little loans. 
She could not ask it. She knew very well 
that none of the girls ever had a cent given 
her except for some definite and unavoid- 
able purchase. Her aunt never spent money. 
They lived in a continual and agonizing 
shortage of coin. 

Lately, however, Susan had determined 
that if her salar were raised she would 
save the extra money and not mention the 
fact of the raise at home. She wanted a gray 
feather-boa, such as the girls Peter Coleman 
knew wore. It would cost twenty dollars, 
but what beauty and distinction it lent to 
the simplest costume! 

Since young Mr. Coleman’s appearance 
in Front Office certain young girls very 
prominent in San Francisco society found 
various reasons for coming down in mid- 
afternoon to the establishment of Hunter, 
Baxter and Hunter fora chat with old Mr. 
Baxter, who appeared to be a great favorite 
with all girls. Susan, looking down through 
the glass walls of Front Office, would sud- 
denly notice the invasion of flowered hats 
and smart frocks, and of black and gray and 
white feather-boas such as her heart de- 
sired. She did not consciously envy these 
girls, but she felt that, with their advantages, 
she would have been as attractive as any; 
and a boa seemed the first step in the de- 
sired direction. She always knew it when 
Mr. Baxter sent for Peter, and she generally 
managed to see him as he stood laughing 
and talking with his friends, and when he 
saw them to their carriages. She would 
watch him wistfully when he came up-stairs, 
and be glad when he returned briskly to his 
work. 

One day when a trio of exquisitely pretty 
girls came to carry him off bodily at an 
early five o’clock, Miss Thornton came up 
the office to Susan’s desk. Susan, who was 
quite openly watching the floor below, 
turned with a smile. 

“S’listen, Susan,’ said Miss Thornton, 
leaning on the desk, “are you going to the 
big game?” 

“T don’t know,” said Susan, suddenly 
wild to go. 

“Well, I want to go,” pursued Miss 
Thornton, ‘but Wally’s in Los Angeles.” 
Wally was Miss Thornton’s “friend.” 
“What would it cost us, Thorny?” 
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“Two fifty.” 

“Gosh,” said Susan thoughtfully. The 
big intercollegiate game was not to be seen 
for nothing. Still, it was undoubtedly the 
event of the sporting year. 

“Hat come?” asked Thorny. 

“Ye-es.”” Susan was thinking. “Yes, 
and she’s made it look lovely,” she admitted. 
She drew a little face on her scratch pad. 

“Who's that?” asked Miss Thornton in- 
terestedly. 

“Oh, no one!” Susan said, and scratched 
it out. 

“Oh, come en, Susan, I’m dying to go!’ 
said the tempter. 

“We need a man for that, Thorny. 
There’s an awful crowd.” 

“Not if we go early enough. They say 
it’s going to be the closest yet. Come on!” 

“Thorny, honest, I oughtn’t to spend the 
money,” Susan persisted. But she thought 
of nothing else on her way home and through 
supper, and even when she went out with 
Mary Lou to match a piece of tape that 
night her thoughts were all of the game. 
Mary Lou, noticing nothing, talked on 
cheerfully, and presently proposed a car- 
ride—‘‘If you have -the car-fare, Sue?” 

Susan absently assenting, they went to 
the beach. It was deliciously bracing to 
go rushing on in the car, past the Children’s 
Hospital, past miles of sand-hills, out to 
the very shore of the ocean, where the air 
was salt and filled with the dull roaring of 
surf. Mary Lou, sharing with her mother 
a distaste for peanuts, crowds, tintype men, 
and noisy pleasure-seekers, ignored Susan’s 
hints that they walk down to the beach, and 
they went back on the same car. 

When they entered the close, odorous 
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' dining-room an hour later, Georgie, lazily 


engaged with fan-tan, had a piece of news: 

“Susan, you sly thing! He’s adorable!” 
said Georgie. 

“Who?” said Susan, taking a card from 
her cousin’s hand. Dazedly she read it — 
Mr. Peter Coleman. 

“ Did he call?” she asked, her heart giving 
a great bound. 

“Did he call? With a perfect heart- 
breaker of a puppy!” 

“London Baby,” Susan said eagerly. 

“He was airing the puppy, he said,” 
Georgie added archly. 
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“One excuse as well as another!” Mary 
Lou laughed delightedly as she kissed 
Susan’s glowing cheek. 

“He wouldn’t come in,” continued Geor- 


gie, “which was really just as well, for 
Loretta and her prize idiot were in the parlor, 
and I couldn’t have asked him down here. 
Well, he’s a darling. You have my blessing, 
Sue.” 

“Tt’s manners to wait until you’re axed,” 
Susan said demurely. But her heart sang. 
She had to listen to a little dissertation upon 
the joys of courtship when she and Mary 
Lou were undressing a little later. 

“Tt’s a happy, happy time,” said Mary 
Lou, sighing, as she spread the two halves 
of a shabby corset upon the bed and pro- 
ceeded to insert a fresh lacing between them. 
“Tt takes me back to the first time Ferd 
called on me,” Mary Lou went on. 
Susan nodded sympathetically. She had 
heard a hundred times of Mary Lou’s old 
lover, of ma’s coldness to. Ferd because his 
father was a Northerner, of Ferd’s drama- 
tic disappearance from Mary Lou’s life, 
of his hasty marriage with an heiress and a 
beauty only a few years later. Ferd hada 
son seventeen years old now, and Mary 
Lou’s bureau held pictures of Harold at 
every age from two months up. 

“T was younger than you are, of course, 
Sue,” pursued Mary Lou, ‘‘and Ferd—!” she 
laughed proudly. “Do you think you could 
have sent Ferd away with an excuse? No, 
sir, he would have come in and waited until 
you got home—poor Ferd! Not but what 
I think Peter—” he was already Peter!— 
“did quite the correct thing! And I think 
I’m going to like him, Sue, if for no other 
reason than that he has the sense to be 
attracted to a plainly dressed, hard-working 
little mouse like my Sue.” 

“His grandfather ran a livery-stable!” 
said Susan, smarting under the réle of the 
beggar maiden. 

“Ah, well, there isn’t a girl in society to- 
day who wouldn’t give her eyes to get him!” 
said Mary Lou wisely. And Susan secretly 
agreed. Georgie’s teasing and Mary Lou’s 
inferences might be all nonsense, still, he 
had come to see her. She had that tangible 
fact upon which to build a new and glorious 
Castle in Spain. 


CHAPTER V 
Thanksgiving Day 


THANKSGIVING broke dull and overcast. 
There was a spatter of rain on the sidewalk 
as Susan loitered over her late holiday 
breakfast, and Georgie, who was to go driv- 
ing that afternoon with an elderly admirer, 
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“I think Peter did quite the correct thing,” said Mary Lou, “and I think I'm going to like him, Sue, if for 
no other reason than that he has the sense to be attracted to a plainly dressed, hard-working 
little mouse like my Sue ™ 


scolded violently over her coffee and rolls. 
No boarders happened to be present. Mrs. 
Lancaster and Virginia were to go to a 
funeral, and dwelt with a sort of melan- 
choly pleasure upon the sad paradox of 
such an event on such a day. Mary Lou 
felt a little guilty about not attending the 
funeral, but she was responsible for the 
roasting of three great turkeys, and could 
not be spared. 

“Rotten day for the game!” grumbled 
Susan. 

Mrs. Lancaster only smiled at her ab- 
sently. “But you won’t attempt to go 
to the game on a day like this!” she said. 

“Not if it pours,” Susan agreed discon- 
solately. “That’s just the way of it!” she 
said bitterly to Billy, a little later. “Other 


girls can get up parties for the game and 
give dinners after it and do everything de- 
cently! I can’t even arrange to go with 
Thorny, but what it has to rain!” 

“Oh, cheer up,” the boy said. “It’s 
going to be a perfect day! I’m going to 
the game myself. If it rains, you and I'll 
go to the Orpheum mat.— what do you 
say?” 

“Well—” said Susan, departing com- 
forted. And, true to his prediction, the 
sky really did clear at eleven o’clock; and 
at one o'clock Susan, the happiest girl in 
the world, walked out into the sunny street, 
in her best hat and her best gown, her pret- 
tiest embroidered linen collar, her heavy 
gold chain, and immaculate new gloves. 

How could she possibly have hesitated 
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about it, she wondered, when sne came near 
the ball-grounds and saw the gathering 
crowds—tall young men, with red carna- 
tion or great shaggy yellow chrysan- 
themums in their buttonholes, girls in 
furs, impatient small boys, and agitated 
and breathless chaperones. The damp, 
cool air was sweet with violets; a delightful 


stir and excitement thrilled the- moving - 


crowd. Here was the gate. Tickets? 
And what a satisfaction to produce them 
and enter unchallenged into the rising road- 
way, leaving behind a line of jealously 
watching and waiting people! . 

The seats were easily found, “the best 
seats on the field,”’ said Susan, in immense 
satisfaction, as she settled into hers. 

Girls and young men—girls and young 
men—girls and young men—streamed in 
the big gateways and filed about the field. 
Susan envied no one today; her heart was 
dancing. There was a racy autumnal tang 
in the air, laughter and shouting. The 
“rooters” were already in place; their 
leader occasionally leaped into the air like 
a maniac and conducted a “yell” that 
needed every muscle of his body. 

And suddenly the bleachers went mad 
and the air fluttered with banners as the 
big teams rushed out upon the field. The 
players—all giants they looked, in their 
clumsy, padded suits—began a little practice 
play, desperately and violently. Susan could 
hear the quarter’s voice, clear and sharp, 
“Nineteen—four—eighty-eight!”’ 

“Hello, Miss Brown!” said a voice at 
her knee. She took her eyes from the field. 
Peter Coleman, one of a noisy party, was 
taking the seat directly in front of her. 

“Well!” she said gaily, “be you a- 
follering of me, or be I a-follering of you?” 

“T don’t know!—How do you do, Miss 
Thornton!” He drew to Susan the attention 
of a stout lady in purple velvet beside him. 
“Mrs. Fox—Miss Brown,” said he, “and 
Mrs. Fox—Miss Thornton.” 

“Mrs. Fox,” said Susan, pleasantly brief. 

“Miss Brown,” said Mrs. Fox, with 
a wintry smile. 

“Pleased to meet any friend of Mr. Cole- 
man’s, I’m sure,” Thorny said engagingly. 

“Miss Thornton,” Mrs. Fox responded, 
with as little tone as is possible to the hu- 
man voice. 

After that the newcomers, twelve or 
fourteen in all, settled into their seats, and 
a moment later everyone’s attention was 
riveted on the field. The men were lining- 
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up. Breathless attention held the big 
audience silent and tense. 

“Don’t you love it?” breathed Susan to 
Thorny. 

“Crazy about it!” Peter Coleman an- 
swered her, without turning. 

It was a wonderful game that followed. 
Susan never saw another that seemed to 
have the same peculiar charm. Between 
halves, Peter Coleman talked to her, and 
they laughed over the peanuts that disap- 
peared so fast. 

The sun slipped down and down the sky, 
and the breeze rose chilly. It would be 
dark soon. Susan began to feel a nervous 
apprehension that somehow, in leaving the 
field, she and Thorny might become awk- 
wardly involved in Mrs. Fox’s party, might 
seem to be trying to include themselves in 
this distinguished group. 

“We've got to run for it,” she muttered, 
buttoning up her coat. 

“Oh, what’s your hurry?” asked Thorny, 
who would not have objected to the very 
thing Susan dreaded. 

“It’s so dark!” Susan said, pushing 
ahead. They were carried by the crowd 
through the big gates, out to the street. 
Lights were beginning to prick through the 
dusk, a long line of street-cars was waiting, 
empty and brightly lighted. Suddenly 
Susan felt a touch on her shoulder. 

“Well, you’re in a rush!” said Peter 
Coleman, pushing through the crowd and 
dragging Mrs. Fox triumphantly up to 
Susan. 

“Now what do you want me to-do, you 
ridiculous boy!” gasped Mrs. Fox—‘“‘ Ask 
Miss Brown to come and have tea with us, 
is that it? I’m chaperoning a few of the 
girls down to the. Palace for a cup of tea, 
Miss Brown—perhaps you will waive all 
formality and come, too?”’ 

Susan didn’t like it; the “waive all for- 
mality”’ showed her exactly how Mrs. Fox 
regarded the matter. But she longed des- 
perately to go. A sudden thouzht of the 
politely interested Thorny decided her. 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you, Mr. Cole- 
man,” she smiled, “but I can’t tonight. 
Miss Thornton and I are just—” 

“Don’t decline on my account, Miss 
Brown,” said Thorny mincingly, “for I have 
an engagement this evening, and I have to 
go straight home—”’ 

“No, don’t decline on any account!” 
Peter said masterfully, “and don’t tell 
wicked lies, or you'll get your mouth washed 
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out with soap! Now, I’ll put Miss Thornton 
on her car, and you talk to Hart here— 
Miss Brown, this is Mr. Hart—Gordon, 
Miss Brown—until I come back!” 

He disappeared with Thorny, and Su- 
san, half terrified, half delighted, talked to 
Mr. Hart at quite a desperate rate as 
the whole party got on the dummy of a car. 
Just as they started, Peter Coleman joined 
them, and during the trip down-town, Susan 
kept both young men laughing, and was her 
gayest, happiest self. 

The Palace Hotel, grimy and dull in a light 
rain-fall, was nevertheless the most enchant- 
ing place in the world to go for tea, as 
Susan knew by instinct—or hearsay or 
tradition—and as all these other young 
people had proved a hundred times. A cov- 
ered arcade from the street led through 
a row of small, bright shops into the very 
center of the hotel, where there was an 
enormous court, called the Palm Garden, 
walled by eight rising tiers of windows and 
roofed, far above, with glass. At one side 
of this was the little waiting-room, called 
the Turkish Room. 

To Susan the place was enchanting be- 
yond words. The coming and going of 
strange people, the arriving carriages with 
their slipping horses, the luggage plastered 
with labels, the little shops, so full of 
delightful, unnecessary things—candy and 
glacé fruits and orchids and exquisite 
Chinese embroideries, and postal cards and 
theater tickets and oranges and paper- 
covered novels and alligator pears! The 
very sight.of these things aroused in her 
heart a longing that was as keen as pain. 
Oh, to push her way somehow into the 
world, to have a right to enjoy these things, 
to be a part of this brilliant, moving show! 

Mrs. Fox led the girls of her party to the 
Turkish Room, where, with much laughter 
and chatter, they busied themselves with 
small combs, mirrors, powder-boxes, hair- 
pins, and veils, 

Susan sat rather stiffly on a small, un- 
comfortable wooden chair, entirely ignored 
and utterly miserable. She smiled as she 
looked pleasantly from one face to another, 
but her heart was sick within her. No one 
spoke to her, or seemed to realize that she 
wasintheroom. A steady stream of talk— 
such gay, confidential talk!—went on. 

‘Let me get there, Connie, you old pig; I’m 
next.” —*‘ Listen, girls, did you hear Ward 
today? Wasn’t that the richest ever, after 
last night!”—‘Ward makes me tired, any- 
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way. Did Margaret tell you about Richard 
and Ward, last Sunday?”—‘‘Isn’t that 
rich!”—‘I don’t believe it, but to hear 
Margaret tell it, you’d think—Wait a 
minute, Louise, while I pin this up!’— 
“Who are you going with tonight?”—‘“‘Are 
you going to dinner there? Why don’t 
you let us call for you? That’s all right, 
bring him along. Will you? That’s fine.”— 
“No, and I don’t care. If it comes I'll 
wear it, and if it doesn’t come I'll wear 
that old white rag—it’s filthy, but I don’t 
care!”—‘‘Telephone your aunt, Con, and 
then we can all go together.’—‘‘Love to, 
darling, but I’ve got a suitor.” —‘‘You have 
not!”—“T have too!’’—‘‘Who is it?” —“‘Who 
is it? I like that! Isn’t she awful, Mar- 
garet? Mother has an awful crush on you, 
Mary. Shesaid—” “Don’t come in here, 
Alice, we’re just talking about you—” 

“Oh, if I could only slip out somehow!” 
thought Susan desperately. ‘Oh, if only 
I hadn’t come!” 

Their loosened wraps were displaying all 
sorts of pretty little costumes now. Susan 
knew that the simplest of blue linen 
waists was under her own coat. She had 
not courage to ask to borrow a comb, to 
borrow powder. She knew her hair was 
mussed, she knew her nose was shiny— 

Her heart was beating so fast—with angry 
resentment of their serene rudeness, and 
shame that she had so readily accepted 
the casual invitation that gave them this 
chance to be rude—that she could hardly 
think. But it seemed to her best, at any 
cost, to leave the party now, before things 
grew any worse. She would make some 
brief excuse to Mrs. Fox—headache, or the 
memory of an engagement. 

“Do you know where Mrs. Fox is?” she 
asked the girl nearest her. For Mrs. Fox 
had sauntered out into the corridor, with 
some idea of summoning the men. 

The girl did not answer, perhaps did not 
hear. Susan tried again. “Do you know 
where Mrs. Fox went?” 

Now the girl looked at her for a brief 
instant, and rose, crossing the little room 
to the side of another girl. ‘No, I really 
don’t,” she said lightly, civilly, as she went. 

Susan’s face burned. She got up and 
went to the door. But she was too late. 
The young men were just gathering there in 
a noisy group. It appeared that there was 
sudden need of haste. The rooters were to 
gather in the court presently for more cheer- 
ing, and nobody wanted to miss the sight. 
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“Come, girls! Be quick!” called Mrs. 
Fox. ‘Come, Louise, dear! Connie,” this 
to her own daughter, ‘you and Peter run 
ahead and ask for my table. Peter, will 
you take Connie? Come, everybody!” 

Somehow they had all paired off in 
a flash, without her. Susan needed no 
further spur. With more assurance than 
she had yet shown, she touched the last 
girl, as she passed, on the arm. It chanced 
to be Emily Saunders. She and her escort 
both stopped, laughing with that nervous 
apprehension that seizes their class at 
the appearance of the unexpected. 

“Miss Saunders,” said Susan quickly, 
“will you tell Mrs. Fox that my headache 
is much worse? I’m afraid I’d better go 
straight home—” 

“Oh, too bad!’’ Miss Saunders said, her 
round, pale face expressing proper regret. 
“Perhaps tea will help it?” she added. 

It was the first personal word Susan had 
won. She felt a sudden, horrifying near- 
ness to tears. 

“Oh, thank you, I’m afraid not!” she 
smiled bravely. “Thank you so much. 
And tell her-I’m sorry. Good night!” 

“Good night!” said Miss Saunders. 
And Susan went, with a sense of escape and 
relief, up the long passageway and into 
the cool, friendly darkness of the streets. 
She had an unreasoning fear that they 
might follow her, somehow bring her back, 
and walked a swift block or two, rather than 
wait for the car where she might be found. 

Half an hour later she rushed into the 
house, just as the Thanksgiving dinner was 
announced, half-mad with excitement, her 
cheeks ablaze and her eyes unnaturally 
bright. The scene in the dining-room was 
not of the gayest; Mrs. Lancaster and Vir- 
ginia were tired and depressed, Mary Lou 
nervously concerned for the dinner, Georgie 
and almost all of the few boarders who had 
no alternative to dining in a boarding-house 
today, were cross and silent. 

But the dinner was delicious, and Susan, 
arriving at the crucial moment, had a more 
definite effect on the party than a case of 
champagne would have had. She chattered 
recklessly and incessantly, and when Mrs. 
Lancaster’s mild “Sue, dear!” challenged 
one remark, she capped it with another still 
less conventional. 

Her spirits were infectious; the gaiety 
became general. Mrs. Parker laughed until 
the tears streamed down her fat cheeks, 
and Mary Lord, the bony, sallow-faced, 


crippled sister, who was the light and joy 
of Lydia Lord’s drudging life, and had been 
brought down-stairs today as a special 
event—at a notable cost to her sister’s and 
William Oliver’s muscles—nearly choked 
over her cranberry-sauce. Susan insisted 
that everyone should wear the paper caps 
that came in the bonbons, and under a 
cone-shaped hat of pink and blue looked 
like a pretty witch herself. When, as was 
usual on all such occasions, a limited sup- 
ply of claret came on with the dessert, she 
brought the whole company from laughter 
very close to tears, as, with pretty dignity, 
she proposed a toast to her aunt, “who 
makes this house such a happy home for 
us all.” The toast was drunk standing, 
and Mrs. Lancaster cried into her napkin 
with pride and tender emotion. 

ThenSusan disappeared. She had waylaid 
William Oliver, with a tense, ‘Will you 
walk around the block with me, Billy? I 
want to talk to you,” and William, giving 
her a startled glance, had quietly followed 
her through the dark lower hall and into 
the deserted, moonlit, wind-swept street. 

“Billy,” said Susan, taking his arm and 
walking him along very rapidly, “I am 
going away!” 

“Going away?” he said sympathetically. 
This statement always meant that some- 
thing had gone very wrong with Susan. 

“Absolutely!”’ Susan said passionately. 
“T want to go where nobody knows me— 
where I can make a fresh start. I’m going 
to Chicago.” 

“What the deuce are you raving about?” 
Mr. Oliver asked, stopping short in the 
street. ‘‘What have you been doing now?” 

“Nothing!”” Susan said, with suddenly 
brimming eyes. “‘But I hate this place, 
and I hate everyone in it, and I’m simply 
sick of being treated as if—just because 
I’m poor—” 

“You sound like a bum second act, with 
somebody throwing a handful of torn paper 
down from the wings!” Billy observed. 
But his tone was kinder than his words, and 
Susan, laying a hand on his coat sleeve, 
told him the story of the afternoon, of Mrs. 
Fox, with her supercilious smile, of the girls, 
so bitterly indifferent, of Peter, involving 
her in these embarrassments and then for- 
getting to stand by her. 

“Tf one of those girls came to us a 
stranger,” Susan declared, with a heaving 
breast, “do you suppose we’d treat her like 
that?” 











“Well, that only proves we have better 
manners than they have!” 

“Oh, Bill, what rot! If there’s one thing 
society people have, it’s manners!” Susan 
said impatiently. ‘Do you wonder people 
go crazy to get hold of money?” she ad- 
ded thoughtfully. 

“Nope. You’ve got to have it! There 
are lots of other things in the world,’’ he 
agreed, “but money’s first and foremost. 
The only reason J want it,”’ he added, “‘is 
because I want to show other rich people 
where they make their mistakes.” 

“There’s where a man has the advan- 
tage,’’ Susan said wistfully. “He can really 
work toward the thing he wants.” Pres- 
ently, in a more softened tone, she added: 
“T do feel badly about Thorny! I oughtn’t 
to have left her. It was all so quick! 
And she did have a date; at least, I know 
a crowd of people were coming to their 
house to dinner. And I was so utterly 
taken aback—to be asked out with that 
set!” 

“You give me an awful. pain when you 
talk like that,” said Billy bluntly. “You 
give them a chance to sit on you, and they 
do, and then you want to run away to Chi- 
cago because you feel so hurt. Why don’t 
you stay in your own crowd?” 

“Because I like nice people! And besides, 
the Fox crowd isn’t one bit better than I 
am!” said the inconsistent Susan hotly. 
“T’d like to go away,”’ she resumed fever- 
ishly, ‘“‘and work up to be something great, 
and come back here and have them tumb- 
ling over themselves to be nice to me.”’ 

“What a pipe-dream!” Billy observed. 
“Let ’em alone. And if Coleman ever offers 
you another invitation—”’ 

“He won’t!” interposed Susan. 

“why, you sit on him so quick it’ll 
make his head spin! Get busy at something, 
Susan! If you had a lot of work to do, and 
enough money to buy yourself pretty clothes 
and to go off on nice little trips every Sun- 
day—up the mountain or down to Santa 
Cruz—you’d forget this bunch!” 

“Get busy at what?” asked Susan, half 
in hope, half in scorn. 

“Oh, anything!” 

“Yes, and Thorny getting forty-five after 
twelve years!” 

“Well, but you’ve told me yourself how 
Thorny wastes time and makes mistakes 
and comes in late and goes home early—”’ 

“As if that made any difference! Nobody 
takes the least notice!”’ Susan said hotly. 
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and a passing pop-corn cart made a sudden 
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But she was-restored enough to laugh now, 


diversion. “Let’s get some crisps, Bill! 
Let’s get a lot, and take some home to the 
others!” 

So the evening ended with Billy and Susan 
in the group about the fire, listening idly 
to the reminiscences that the holiday mood 
awakened in the older women. Mrs. Cor- 
telyou had been a California pioneer, and 
liked to talk of the old prairie wagons, of 
Indian raids, of flood and fire and famine. 
Susan, stirred by tales of real troubles, for- 
got her own imaginary ones. Indians and 
wolves in the strange woods all about, a 
child at the breast, another at the knee, 
and the men gone for food—four long days’ 
trip! The women of those days, thought 
Susan, carried their share of the load. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Vision Splendid 


“‘GOOD MORNING,” said Susan bravely, 
when Miss Thornton came into the office 
the next morning. 

Miss Thornton glanced politely toward 
her. ‘Oh, good morning, Miss Brown!” said 
she civilly, disappearing into the coat-closet. 
Susan felt her cheeks burn. But she had 
been lying awake and thinking in the still 
watches of the night, and she was the wiser 
for it. Her appearance was a study in simple 
neatness this morning—a black gown, se- 
vere white collar and cuffs, severely braided 
hair. Her table was already piled with 
bills, and she was working busily. Presently 
she got up and came down to Miss Thorn- 
ton’s desk. 

“Mad at me, Thorny?” she asked peni- 
tently. She had to ask it twice. ~ 

“Why should I be?” asked Miss Thorn- 
ton lightly then. ‘Excuse me—” she 
turned a page and marked a price. “Ex- 
cuse me—” This time Susan’s hand was in 
the way. 

“Ah, Thorny, don’t be mad at me,” said 
Susan childishly. 

“T hope I know when I am not wanted,” 
said Miss Thornton stiffly, after a silence. 

“T don’t,” laughed Susan, and stopped. 
Miss Thornton looked up quickly, and the 
story came out. Thorny was instantly won. 
She observed with a little complacence that 
she had anticipated just some such event, 
and so had given Peter Coleman no chance 
to ask her. ‘I could see he was dying to,” 
said Thorny, “but I know that crowd! 
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Don’t you care, Susan. What's the differ- 
ence?” . said Thorny, patting her hand 
affectionately. 

So that little trouble was smoothed away. 
Another episode made the day more bear- 
able for Susan: Mr. Brauer called her into 
his office at ten o’clock. Peter was at his 
desk, but Susan apparently did not see him. 

“Will you hurry this bill, Miss Brown?” 
said Mr. Brauer, in his careful English. 
* Al-zo, I wished to say how gratifite I am 
wiz your work zese las’ weeks—zis monss. 
You work hardt and well. I wish all could 
do so hardt and so well.” 

‘Oh, thank you!” stammered Susan, in 
honest shame. Had one month’s work been 
so noticeable? She made new resolves for 
the month to come. “Was that all, Mr. 
Brauer?” she asked primly. 

“All? Yes.” 

“What was your rush yesterday?” asked 
Peter Coleman, turning around. 

“Headache,” said Susan mildly, her 
hand on the door. 

“Oh, rot! I bet it didn’t ache at all!” 
he said, with his gay laugh. But Susan did 
not laugh, and there was a pause. 

Peter’s face grew red. ‘“‘Did—did Miss 
Thornton get home ail right?” he asked. 
Susan knew he was at a loss for something 
to say, but answered him seriously. 

“Quite, thank you. She was a little 
at least, I felt that she might be a little 
vexed at my leaving her, but she was very 
sweet about it.” 

“‘She should have come, too!”’ 
embarrassedly. 

Susan did not answer. She eyed him 
gravely for a few seconds, as one waiting 
for further remarks, then turned and went 
out, sauntering to her desk with the pleasant 
conviction that hers were the honors of war. 

The feeling of having regained her dignity 
was so exhilarating that Susan was careful, 
during the next few weeks, to preserve it. 
She bowed and smiled to Peter, answered 
his occasional pleasantries briefly and _re- 
servedly, and attended strictly to her 
affairs. 

Thus Thanksgiving became a memory less 
humiliating, and on Christmas day joy 
came gloriously into Susan’s heart, to 
make it memorable among all the Christmas 
days of her life. Easy today to sit for a 





Peter said 


laughing hour with poor Mary Lord, to go 
to late service and dream through a long 
sermon, with the odor of incense and spicy 
evergreen sweet all about her, to set tables, 


to dust the parlor, to be kissed by Loretta’s 
little doctor under the mistletoe, to’ sweep 
up tissue-paper and red ribbon and_ nut- 
shells and tinsel, to hook Mary Lou’s best 
gown, and accompany Virginia to evening 
service, and to lend Georgie her best gloves: 
Susan had not had many Christmas pres- 
ents—cologne and handkerchiefs and calen- 
dars and candy, five dollars from the firm, 
a silk waist from auntie, and a handsome 
umbrella from Billy, who gave each one 
of the cousins exactly the same thing. 

These, if appreciated, were more or less 
expected, too. But besides them, this year, 
was a great box of violets—Susan never for- 
got the delicious, wet odor of those violets! 
The card that came with it she had slipped 
inside her silk blouse, and so wore against 
her heart. “‘Mr. Peter Webster Coleman,” 
said one side of the card. On the other 
Was written, ““S. B. from P.”” Susan took it 
out and read:it a hundred times. The “P” 
indicated a friendliness that brought the 
happy color over and over again to her 
face. She dashed him off a gay little note 
of thanks; signed it “Susan” —thought 
better of that, and re-wrote it to sign it 
“Susan Ralston Brown” —wrote it a third 
time; and affixed only the initials, “S..B.” 
All day long she~ wondered at intervals., 
if the note had been too chilly—and turned 
cold or turned rosy, wondering if it had 
been too warm. 

Mr. Coleman did not come into the-6ffice 
during the following week, and oné. day 
a newspaper item, under the heading of 
“The Smart Set,” jumped at Susan with 
the familiar name. “ Peter Coleman, who is 
at present the guest’ of .Mrs: ‘Rodney 
Chauncey at her New Year’s house-party,” 
it ran, “may accompany Mr. Paul Wallace 
and Miss Isabel Wallace on a short visit ‘to 
Mexico next week.”” The news made Susan 
vaguely unhappy. 

One January Saturday he came suddenly 
up behind her, to tell her, with his usual ex- 
uberant laughter, that he was going away 
for a fortnight with the Wallaces, just a fly- 
ing trip “in the old man’s private car.” 
He expected “‘a peach of a time.” 

“You certainly ought to have it!”’ smiled 
Susan gallantly. ‘Isabel Wallace looks like 
a perfect darling!” 

“‘She’s a wonder!” he said absently, add- 
ing: ‘Say, why can’t you come and help 
me buy some things this afternoon? This 
is Saturday, and no work after one! Ccme 
on, and we'll have tea at the club?” 





Her spirits were infectious; the gaiety became general. When a limited supply of claret came on with the dessert, 
Susan brought the whole company from laughter very close to tears as she proposed-a toast to her aunt, “who 
makes this house such a happy home for us all." The toast was drunk standing, and Mrs. Lancaster cried 
into her napkin, with pride and tender emotion 
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Susan saw no reason against it, and they 
arranged to meet at one o'clock. 

“Til be down in J. G.’s office,” he said, 
and Susan went back to her desk with fresh 
joy and fresh longing at her heart. 

She met Peter at the door of Mr. Baxter’s 
office, and they went laughing out into the 
clear winter sunshine together. 

Where first? To Roos Brothers, for one 
of the new folding trunks. Quite near 
enough to walk, they decided, joining the 
released throng of office-workers who were 
streaming up to Kearney Street and the 
theater district. 

The trunk was found, and a very smart 
pigskin toilet-case to go in the trunk; Susan 
found a sort of fascination in the ease with 
which a person of Peter’s income could add 
a box of silk socks to his purchase, and be- 
cause their color chanced to strike his fancy, 
could add two or three handsome ties. 
They strolled along Kearney Street and Post 
Street, and Susan selected an enormous 
bunch of violets at Podesta and Baldoochi’s, 
declining the unwholesome-looking orchid 
that was Peter’s choice. They bought 
a camera, which was left, that a neat 
“P. W. C.” might be stamped upon it, 
and went into Shreve’s, a place always 
fascinating to Susan, to leave Peter’s 
watch to be regulated and look at new 
scarf-pins. And finally they wandered up 
into Chinatown, laughing all the way and 
keenly alert for any little odd occurrence 
in the crowded streets. At Sing Fat’s 
gorgeous bazaar Peter bought a mandarin 
coat for himself, the smiling Oriental bring- 
ing its price down from two hundred dollars 
to less than three-quarters of that sum; and, 
Susan taking a great fancy to a little howl- 
ing teakwood god, he bought that, too, 
and they named it Claude after much dis- 
cussion. 

“We can’t carry all these things to the 
University Club for tea,” said Peter then, 
when it was nearly five o’clock. ‘So let’s 
go home and have tea with Aunt Clara— 
she’d love it!” 

Tea at his own home! Susan’s heart 
raced— 

“Couldn’t? Why couldn’t you?” 

“Why, because auntie mightn’t like it. 
Suppose your aunt is out?”’ 

“Shucks!”’ He pondered; he wanted 
his way. “I'll tell you,’ he said sud- 
denly. ‘We'll drive there, and if Aunt 
Clara isn’t home, you needn’t come in. 
How’s that?” 


Susan could find no fault with that. She 
got into a carriage in great spirits. 

“Don’t you love it when we stop people 
on the crossings?” she asked naively. Peter 
shouted; but she could see that he was well 
pleased, as well as amused. 

They bumped and rattled out Bush 
Street, and stopped at the stately door of 
the old Baxter mansion. Mrs. Baxter fortu- 
nately was at home, and Susan followed 
Peter into the great square hall and into 
the magnificent library, built in a day of 
larger homes and more splendid propor- 
tions. Here she was introduced to the little, 
nervous mistress of the house, who had been 
enjoying alone a glorious coal-fire. 

“Let in a little more light, Peter, you 
wild, noisy boy, you!” said Mrs. Baxter, 
adding, to Susan: “This is a very sweet 
thing of you to do, my dear. I don’t like 
my little cup of tea alone.” 

“Little cup—ha!” said Peter, with im- 
mense satisfaction. ‘You'll see her drink 
five, Miss Brown!” 

“We'll send him up-stairs, that’s what 
we'll do,’’ threatened his aunt. “Yes, tea, 
Burns,” she added to the butler. ‘Green 
tea, dear? Orange-Pekoe? I like that best 
myself. And muffins, Burns, and toast— 
something nice and hot. And jam—Mr. 
Peter likes jam; and some ofthe almond cakes, 
if she has them. And please ask Ada to 
bring me that box of candy from my desk. 
Santa Barbara nougat, Peter! It just came.” 

“Tsn’t this fun!” said Susan, so joyously 
that Mrs. Baxter patted the girl’s arm with 
a veiny, approving little hand, and Peter, 
eying his aunt significantly, said, “Isn’t 
she fun?” 

It was a perfect hour, and when, at six, 
Susan said she must go, the old lady sent 
her home in her own carriage. Peter saw 
her to the door. “Shall you be going out 
tonight, sir?” Susan heard the younger 
man-servant ask respectfully, as they 
passed. ‘“‘Not tonight!” said Peter, and, 
so sensitive was Susan now to all that con- 
cerned him, that she was unreasonably glad 
he was not engaged tonight, was not to see 
other girls and have good times in which 
she had no share. i 

The tea, the firelight, the fragrant, dying 
violets had worked a spell upon her. Susan 
sat back luxuriously in the carriage, dreaming 
of herself as Peter Coleman’s wife, of enter- 
ing that big hall as familiarly as he entered 
it, of having tea and happy chatter ready 
for him every afternoon before the fire— 
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There was no one at the windows, un- 
fortunately, to be edified by the sight of 
Susan Brown being driven home in a private 
carriage, and the halls, as she entered, 
reeked of boiling cabbage and corned beef. 
She groped in the darkness for a match with 
which to light the hall gas. She could hear 
Loretta Parker’s sweet, high voice chatter- 
ing on behind closed doors, and higher up, 
the deep moaning of Mary Lord, who was 
going through one of her “bad times.” 
But she met nobody as she ran up to her 
room, 

“Hello, Mary Lou, darling! Where’s 
everyone?” she asked gaily, discerning in 
the darkness a portly form prone on the bed. 

“Jinny’s lying down; she’s been to the 
oculist. Ma’s in the kitchen—don’t. light 
up, Sue,” said the patient, melancholy 
voice. 

“Don’t light up!” Susan _ echoed 
amazedly, instantly doing so, the better 
to see her cousin’s tear-reddened eyes and 
pale face. ‘“‘Why, what’s the matter?” 

““Oh, we’ve had sad, sad news,”’ faltered 
Mary Lou, her lips trembling. “A tele- 
gram from Ferd Eastmann. They’ve lost 
Harold!” 

“No!” said Susan, genuinely shocked. 
And to the details she listened sympathet- 
ically, cheering Mary Lou while she inserted 
cuff-links into her cousin’s fresh shirtwaist 
and persuaded her to come down to dinner. 
Then Susan must leave her hot soup while 
she ran up to Virginia’s room, for Virginia 
was late. 

“Ha! What is it?” said Virginia heav- 
ily, rousing herself from sleep. Protesting 
that she was a perfect fright, she kept Susan 
waiting while she arranged her, hair. 

“And what does Verriker say of youreyes, 
Jinny?” 

“Oh, they may operate, after all!” Vir- 
ginia sighed. ‘But don’t say anything to 
ma until we’re sure,” she said. 

Not a congenial atmosphere into which 
to bring a singing heart! 

But when they went down-stairs to the 
dining-room, Billy Oliver had come in. 

‘“‘Want to go to a bum show at the ‘Cen- 
tral’ tonight?” he inquired of Susan, in 
an aside. ‘‘Nye’s sister is leading lady, and 
he’s handing out passes to everyone.” 

“Always!” trilled Susan, and at last she 
had a chance to add, “Wait until I tell 
you what fun I’ve been having!” 

She told him when they were on the car, 
and he was properly interested; but Susan 
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felt that the tea. episode somehow fell flat 
—had no significance for William. 

“Crime he didn’t take you to the Uni- 
versity Club,” said Billy. “They say it’s 
a keen club.” 

Susan, smiling over happy memories, 
did not contradict him. 

The evening, in spite of the “bum show, ” 
proved a great success, and the two after- 
ward went to Zinkand’s for sardine sand- 
wiches and domestic ginger-ale. This 
modest order was popular with them be- 
cause it was cheap. 

“But, Bill,” said Susan tonight, “wouldn’t 
you like to order once without reading the 
price first and then looking back to see 
what it was? Do you remember the night 
we nearly fainted with joy when we found a 
ten-cent dish at Tech’s and then discovered 
that it was chili sauce!” 

They both laughed, Susan giving ker 
usual little bounce of joy as she settled into 
her seat, and the orchestra began a spirited 
selection. ‘‘Look there, Bill, what are those 
people getting?” she asked. 

“Tt’s terrapin,” said William, and Susan 
looked it up on the menu. 

“Terrapin Parnasse, one fifty,” read 
Susan. “ Forseven of them—Gee! Gracious!” 
“Gracious” followed, because Susan had 
made up her mind not to say “Gee” any 
more. : 

“His little supper will stand him inabout 
fifteen dollars,” estimated Billy, with deep 
interest. “‘He’s ordering champagne — 
it'll stand him in thirty! Gosh!” 

“What would you order if you could, 
Bill?” Susan asked. It was all part of their 
usual program. 

“Planked steak,” answered Billy readily. 

“Planked steak.”” Susan found it on the 
card. ‘Would it really be three dollars?” 
she asked, awed. 

“That’s it.” 

“T’d have breast of hen pheasant with 
Virginia ham,”’ Susan decided. A moment 
later her roving eye rested on a group at a 
near-by table and, with the pleased color 
rushing into her face, she bowed to one of 
the members of the party. 

“That’s Miss Emily Saunders,’ said 
Susan, in a low voice. ‘‘Don’t look now— 
now you can look. Isn’t she sweet?”’ 

Miss Saunders, beautifully gowned, was 
sitting with an old man, an elderly woman, 
a handsome, very stout woman of perhaps 
forty, and a very young man. She was a 
pale, rather heavy girl, with prominent eyes 
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and smooth skin. Susan thought her very 
aristocratic looking. 

“Me for the fat one,” said Billy simply. 
“Who’s she?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t let them see us 
looking, Bill!’”” Susan brought her gaze 
suddenly back to her own table, and began 
a conversation. 

There were some rolls on a plate between 
them, but there was no butter on the table. 
Their order had not yet been served. 

‘We want some butter here,” said Billy, 
as Susan took a roll, broke it in two, and 
laid it down again. 

“Oh, don’t bother, Bill! I don’t honestly 
want it!” she protested. 

“Rot!” said William. ‘“He’s got a right 
to bring it!” In a moment a headwaiter 
was bending over them, his eyes moving 
rapidly from one to the other, under con- 
tracted brows. 

“Butter, please,” said William briskly. 

“Beg pardon?” 

“Butter! We've no butter.” 

“Oh, certainly!” He was gone in a sec- 
ond, and in another the butter was served, 
and Susan and Billy began on the rolls. 

“Here comes Miss—your friend,” said 
William presently. 

Susan whirled. Miss Saunders and the 
very young man were looking toward their 
table as they went out. Catching Susan’s 
eye, they came over to shake hands. 

“How do you do, Miss Brown?” said the 
young woman easily. “My cousin, Mr. 
Brice. He’s nicer than he looks. Mr. 
Oliver? Were you at the Columbia?” 

“We were—How do you do? No, we 
weren't at the Columbia,’ Susan stam- 
mered, confused by the other’s languid ease 
of manner, by the memory of the playhouse 
they had attended, and by the arrival of the 
sardines and ginger-ale, which were just now 
placed on the table. 

‘‘]’m coming to take you to luncheon with 
me some day, remember,” said Miss Saun- 
ders, departing. And she smiled another 
farewell from the door. 

‘‘Isn’t she sweet?” said Susan. 

“And how lucky she came along just 
when our rich and expensive order was 
served!”’ Billy added, and they both laughed. 

“Tt looks good to me!” Susan assured 
him contentedly. “T’ll give you half that 
other sandwich if you can tell me what the 
orchestra is playing now.” 

“The Slipper thing, from ‘Boheme,’’ 
Billy said scornfully. Susan’s eyes widened 
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with approval and surprise. His apprecia- 
tion of music was an incongruous note in 
Billy’s character. 

There was presently a bill to settle, which 
Susan, as became a lady, seemed to ignore. 
But she could not long ignore her escort’s 
scowling scrutiny of it. 

“What’s that?” demanded Mr. Oliver, 
glowering at the items. “Twenty cents 
for what?” 

“For bread and butter, sir,” said the 
waiter, in a hoarse, confidential whisper. 





‘Not served with sandwiches, sir.’’ Susan’s 
heart began to thump. 

“ Billy—” she began. 

“Wait a minute,” Billy muttered. “Just 


wait a minute! It doesn’t say anything 
about that.” 

The waiter respectfully indicated a line 
on the menu-card, which Mr. Oliver studied 
fixedly for what seemed to Susan a long 
time. 

“That’s right,” he said finally, heavily, 
laying a silver dollar on the check. “Keep 
it.” The waiter did not show much grati- 
tude for his tip. Susan and Billy, ruffled 
and self-conscious, walked, with what dig- 
nity they could, out into the night. 

“Damn him!” said Billy, after a rapidly 
covered half-block. 

“Oh, Billy, don’t! What do you care!” 
Susan said soothingly. 

“T don’t care,’ he snapped, adding 
after another brooding minute, ‘‘We ought 
to have had better sense than to go into 
such a place!”’ 

“We're as good as anyone else!’’ Susan 
asserted hotly. 

“No, we’re not. 
answered bitterly. 

“ Billy—as if money mattered!” 

“Oh, of course, money doesn’t matter,” 
he said, with fine satire. ‘Not at all! But 
because we haven’t got it, those fellows, on 
thirty per, can throw the hooks into us at 
every turn. And if we threw enough money 
around, we could be the rottenest man and 
woman on the face of the globe, we could be 
murderers and thieves even; and they’d 
all be falling over each other to wait on 
us!” 

“Well, let’s murder and thieve, then!’ 
said Susan blithely. 

“T may not do that—” 

“You mayn’t? Oh, Bill, don’t commit 
yourself! You may want to later.” 

“JT may not do that,’ repeated Mr. Oli- 
ver gloomily, “but, by George, some day 


We’re not rich,” he 
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Susan taking a great fancy to a little howling teakwood god, Peter Coleman bought that, too, and they 
named it Claude after much discussion. ‘We can't carry all these things to the University Club for 
tea,” said Peter then. “So let's go home and have tea with Aunt Clara.” Tea at his 


own house! 


Ill have a wad in the bank that’ll make me 
feel that I can afford to turn those fellows 
down! They’ll know that I’ve got it, all 
right.” 

“Bill, I don’t think that’s much of an 
ambition,” Susan said candidly, “to want 
so much money that you aren’t afraid of a 
waiter! Get some crisps while we're 
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passing the man, Billy!” she interrupted 


Susan's heart raced 


herself to say urgently—‘‘we can talk on 
the car!” 

He bought them, grinning sheepishly. 
“But honestly, Sue, don’t you get mad 
when you think that about the only stand- 
ard of the world is money?” he resumed 
presently. 

“Well, we know that we’re better than 
lots of rich people, Bill.” 
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“How are we better?” 

“More refined —better born:— better 
ancestry.” 

“Oh, rot! A lot they care-for that! No— 
people that have money can get the. best 
of people who haven’t, coming and going. 
And for that reason, Sue’—they were on 
the car now, and ‘Billy was standing on the 
running-board, just in front of her—‘‘for 
that reason, Sue, ’m going to make money; 
and when I have so much that everyone 
knows it, then I’ll do as I darn please. And I 
won’t please to do the things they do, either!”’ 

“You're very sure of yourself, Bill! How 
are you going to make it?” 

“The way other men make it, by gosh!” 
Mr. Oliver said seriously. ‘I’m going into 
blue-printing with Ross, on theside. I’ve got 
nearly three thousand in Panhandle lots—” 

“Oh, you have not!” 

“Oh, I have, too! Spence put me onto 
it. They’re no good now, but you bet your 
life they will be! And I’m going to stick 
along at the foundry until the old man 
wakes upsome day and realizes that I’m get- 
ting more out of my men than any other two 
foremen in the place. Those boys would do 
anything for me—” 

“Because you’re a very unusual type of 
man to be in that sort of place, Bill!”” Susan 
interrupted. 

“Shucks!” he said, in embarrassment. 

- “Well,” he resumed, “then some day I’m 
going to the old man and ask him for a 
year’s leave. Then I'll visit every big iron- 
works in the East; and when I come back, 
I'll take a job of casting from my own blue- 
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prints, at not less than a hundred a week. 
Then-I’ll run up some flats in the Pan- 
handle—” 

“ Having married the beautiful daughter of 
the old man himself,” Susan interposed, “and 
won first prize in the Louisiana lottery—” 

“Sure,” he said gravely. ‘And mean- 
while Coleman has got a crush on you, Sue. 
It’d be a dandy marriage for you, and don’t 
you forget it!” 

“Well, of all the nerve!’ Susan said un- 
affectedly, and with flaming cheeks. “There 
is a little motto, to every nation dear: in 
English, it’s forget me not; in French, it’s 
mind your own business, Bill!” 

“Well, that may be,” he said doggedly, 
“but you know as well as I do that it’s up 
to you—”’ 

“Suppose it is,” Susan said, satisfied that 
he should think so. ‘That doesn’t give 
you any right—” 

“You're: just like Georgie and Mary 
Lou,” he told her, “always bluffing your- 
self. But you’ve got more brains than they 
have, Sue, and it’d give the whole crowd of 
them a hand-up if you made a marriage like 
that. Don’t think I’m trying to butt in,” 
he gave ker his winning, apologetic smile. 
“You know I’m as interested as your own 
brother could be, Sue! If you like him, 
don’t keep the matter hanging fire. There’s 
no question that he’s crazy about you!” 

“No, there’s no question about that,” 
Susan said satirically. 

But what would she not have given for 
the joy of knowing, in her secret heart, 
that it was true! 





The next instalment of ‘‘Saturday’s Child’’ will appear in the January issue. 









Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story 


Speaking of the militant campaign in England, one of the oldest and most conserva- 
tive magazines in America calls it “the most thrilling engagement in the war for 
freedom, which began in the caves and will end with mankind.” The tremendous 
significance of that contest has impressed itself upon but few of the onlookers, most 
of whom scoff at it as being a flare-up conducted by a few notoriety-seeking women. 
Perhaps we are too near it to judge it rightly; perhaps the judgments we have formed 
are based upon insufficient evidence. Then the whole story should help us to pick 
out the truth. That is the purpose of Mrs. Pankhurst’s account of the big struggle. 
She is the leader; she knows the whole battle—how it has been fought, how it will go 
on to victory. Whether or not you believe in militancy, whether or not you believe 
in suffrage, you should read her story. You believe in woman—this is the story 
of her struggle for equality, told by the most famous woman in the world. It 
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Exercise should break up the monotonous grind of life. 
completely off his business, or a woman's off her housework. Live hard, and you'll live longer 


Ld oi 
Its chief value comes when it takes a man’s mind 





The Bugbear of Exercise 


By Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. 


Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


The hours we spend in healthful, vigorous exercise form a bank-account against which we can 


draw when the call of work becomes insistent. 


Without that account, we are liable to go 


physically bankrupt when most we need good health. That is one reason why we should 
learn what is the proper exercise. You may be doing the wrong thing, or the right thing in the 
wrong way. Read Dr. Hutchinson’s recipe for a long life, and then begin to practise it 


"7 “HE best way to keep on living is to live 
hard. It is not so much what we do 
that hurts us, as what we don’t do. 

We grow old before our time not from work- 
ing too much, but from playing too little. 
Most bad habits of life are bad not so much 
in themselves, but because they keep us 
doing the same thing too much of the time 
and prevent our doing a dozen other things 
which are essential to vigorous life. Habits 
are about the most dangerous things in the 
world, and the fewer of them we can form, 
the better—particularly of so-called good 
habits. What we call bad habits are 
generally a pathological recoil from an 
overdose of good habits. More elderly 
people die of their lifelong habits and of 
their houses than of almost any other 
disease. 

The best exercise for the tired business 
man is not something that lays another 
burden upon his already overloaded shoul- 
ders, such as gymnasium-work or penitential 
contortions with somebody’s patent “ex- 
trasizer,” but something that will add to his 
joy in life. The best question that any 
man who feels that his business is beginning 
to run him, instead of his running it, can 
ask himself is, “ What would you rather do— 
or go fishing?’’ Nine times out of ten, that 





thing, if he would just let himself go, would 
be a key to release him from his prison. 

Exercise should be looked upon not so 
much as something good and healthful in 
itsel{—though it is that—but as something 
to restore a needed balance to life, indeed 
something to make life once more enjoy- 
able, as well as wholesome and rational. 
In fact, the minute it goes beyond this and 
begins to be a drag, a conscious physical 
effort, or a matter of duty, it is beginning to 
defeat its own ends. Asa matter of patho- 
logical record, far more men are injured by 
too much exercise than by too little. As the 
world now runs, too much exercise shortens 
life more effectually and more frequently 
than too little does. 

Exercise for the middle-aged man should 
be regarded not as introducing a new;ele- 
ment and task into the routine of life, but as 
breaking up the old one. In many cases, if 
not in most, the chief good done by exercise* 
is in preventing a man from thinking about 
his business while he is taking it. Its next 
most useful attribute is that it widens the 
range of his interest and pleasure, takes him 
out into the open, where he can really once 
more see the sky and smell the air on the 
heath and have a chance to enjoy the 
beauties of nature, if that priceless faculty 
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be in him to “go about admirin’ ’ow the 
world was made.” 

One of the reasons why we are so inclined 
to shirk exercise in middle and late life is 
that we have overdone it in youth. We 
have often played even the games of our 
school-days less for pleasure than for the 
winning of championships. 

More melancholy and life-shortening still, 
we may have gone into training and prided 


ourselves upon our hardness, upon feats of — 


endurance we could accomplish without 
breaking out in a sweat or turning a hair, 
the distance we could run across country 
without actually dropping from fatigue. 
To make a business of exercise is about as 
deadly as to make a business of desk-work 
or eating or drinking. 

Many a middle-aged business man now- 
adays is paying the penalty of a debauch of 
athletics in his youth. There can be no 
question that the athletic movement in our 
schools and colleges has done an enormous 
amount of good—at least three times as 
much good as harm—but this has been due 
not so much to the champion athletes them- 
selves as to the great mass of the student 
body, the innocent bystanders who have 
been infected with an interest in athletic 
exercise, but have never become sufficiently 
expert to do themselves much harm. 

Athleticism, in its broad sense of the sym- 
metrical development of body, mind, and 
enjoyment, should be made a part, and an 
important part, of college and school curric- 
ula, and count heavily in both term exami- 
nations and those for the final degree. 
But like every good thing, athletics can 
be—and have been—carried to extremes. 
We are just beginning to see the effects of 
these in our consulting-rooms and insur- 
ance examining-offices. One of these bad 
results has come from too much systematiz- 
ing. Eight times out of ten, biologically 
speaking, when a thing has been reduced to 
a system it has been spoiled for further 
usefulness. Everything here has been re- 
duced to such a formal program, with gym- 
nasium instructors and a trainer and a 
coach and captains innumerable, with intri- 
cate programs of match-games, laid out 
carefully in advance—and in some in- 
stances those who are to try for the teams 
even called into residence two or three 
weeks before the school-term opens. Such 
is a boy’s play-time; and the enjoyment of 
having his fling—which should be one of the 
most spontaneous, informal; and _self- 
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sustaining of all processes—becomes a mat- 
ter of daily duty and weekly schedule. 

The distressing practical result is that, 
where the scaffolding of routine is with- 
drawn at graduation, the young clerk or 
professional man or business man is left in a 
spineless and invertebrate condition as to 
his exercise. He has become accustomed to 
playing games and engaging in sports, not 
so much because he enjoys them, as through 
routine; so that when he is pitchforked 
into the middle of another kind of routine— 
and that, unfortunately, of a most grasping 
sort—he has neither the vigor nor the initia- 
tive to resist. 

It was all very well to do these foolish and 
time-wasting things when he was a boy; but 
now he has become a man he must devote 
himself to more serious things. Hence the 
appalling drop and collapse that often occur 
within the first two years of business life— 
from a comparatively vigorous outdoor ex- 
istence to that resembling a jellyfish’s in a 
cave or an anemone’s upon a rock, where 
one’s only activities are sitting and feeding. 

Another unfortunate “ hang-over”’ of rou- 
tine athletic habits in school and college 
days is that they set up a false standard of 
exercise. There is the subconscious feeling 
that exercise is not worth taking at all un- 
less you take it hard, and usually to the 
point of appreciable fatigue. The result is 
that instead of being a means of relaxa- 
tion, attended by a sense of letting go 
and the addition of a new pleasure to 
life, exercise, and even games, are turned 
into an additional duty—even a penance. 
If he can find an excuse for “cutting” 
his daily constitutional or his hour «in 
the gymnasium, the average athlete will do 
it with as keen delight as a boy playing 
truant from school. 

The average stall-fed and house-bound 
prosperous man of business, when told by 
his doctor he must take more exercise, in- 
stead of hailing it with delight as a grand 
“King’s-Ex” for taking time toenjoy himself, 
is far more likely to groan: ‘“‘Oh, what a nui- 
sance! Another date for me to remember.” 

Indeed, so completely has the idea of 
exercise become divorced from that of en- 
joyment in many minds, in particular of 
college men and former farm-boys, that, 
as a matter of practical diplomacy, in 
dealing with overworked business or pro- 
fessional men in the consulting-room it 
is advisable to tell them, not that they 
need more exercise, but that they need 
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For personally conducting middle-aged people to the family-plot, habits have no rivals. 





Good 


habits, perhaps, least of all 


to let go, cut loose, and have more of a good 
time. It is often best to let them begin 
with almost anything, and keep them 
amused—not only by such exceedingly 
feeble, precarious forms of exercise as going 
to ball-games or races, but even—in strict 
moderation, of course—by such doubtful re- 
laxations as card-playing or a very mild 
spree. Providing, of course, that these be 
taken in business hours. 

If you can get them into the habit of 
neglecting the worship of the great god 
Business and breaking away from their 
sacred routine, it will then be comparatively 
easy to lead them into open-air forms of 
light dissipation, and so into genuine play, or 
sport in the open. Speaking strictly from 
the point of view of actual gross results, 
probably the most useful and health-giving 
exercise in America is professional baseball 
—even after deducting the dreadful attend- 
ant mortality among the aged female rela- 
tions of office-boys. Every day during 
the season it carries literally. hundreds of 
thousands of busy, hard-working - business 
and professional men out into the open 
air for a full half-day. At the same time, 
it provides magnificent lung-developing and 
circulation-stimulating exercise, worth all 


the other respiratory exercises ever in- 
vented. Rooting,howevermildly deplorable 
it may be from an esthetic and harmonic 
point of view, makes life healthier. 
Moderation must be observed in all forms 
of sport. Indeed, excessive enthusiasm 
for and devotion to muscular exercise 
as such, just for the sake of its harden- 
ing and bracing efiects, may do as much 
harm as good. And this danger becomes 
greater in the middle-aged and increases 
with every semi-decade, especially when 
the habit of regular and frequent enjoy- 
ment in the open air has been lost, and 
the arteries have begun to harden and turn 
brittle and the heart to become leathery. 
This is particularly true of that form of 
arterial stiffening and senile decay which 
has become so celebrated of late years— . 
arterio-sclerosis. When it was first discov- 
ered, as nearly all slow-moving diseases are 
first discovered, in the rich and well-to-do— 
because they alone are able to afford to give 
in to such and to pay for their treatment 
and study—it was put down at once as a 
disease of over-feeding and under-exercising, 
and all our patients were immediately ad- 
vised to take a great deal of exercise and 
very little food; in the language of a crusty 
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old physician-philoso- 
pher, “to live on a shill- 
ing a day, and earn it.” 

But when we carried 
our new-found knowl- 
edge into the hospital 
and the dispensary and 
applied it to the pitiful 
wealth of clinical mate- 
rial there, we found 
that, instead of being 
particularly a disease 
of the rich and idle, it 
was far more common 
in the deplorably poor, 
and particularly among 
those engaged in severe 
muscular labor. So 
tat, while a moderate 
amount of enjoyable 
exercise in the open 
air is of great value, 
both in preventing the eg 
disease and slowing its 
progress after it has be- 
gun, any excessive or 
fatiguing amount will 
simply fan its flame. 

The great safeguards 
here, as in other fields 
of health, are our 
cense of enjoyment 
end our sense of fa- 
tigue. Whatever exer- 
cise we take with enjoyment is probably do- 
ing us good; but as soon as we cease to en- 
joy it, certainly as soon as we become 
unpleasantly conscious of fatigue, it is doing 
us harm. We are speaking now, of course, 
of exercise taken for and from the point of 
view of health. 

Our next discovery about arterio-sclerosis 
further explained and supported the value 
of exercise in the form of play, relaxation in 
the open air. This was the finding that next 
to, and indeed almost on a level with, over- 
work and under-feeding as a cause of arterio- 
sclerosis, came infectious diseases. Widely 
as the infectious diseases differ, they have 
one peculiarity almost universally in com- 
mon; that is, that they are caught and 
spread almost exclusively indoors—except- 
ing, of course, certain semi-tropical plagues 
like malaria and yellow fever. So the best 
possible protection against infectious dis- 
eases, both serious and trivial, is life in the 
open air—for as many hours a day as pos- 
sible. For very few infections are caught in 





There's nothing more pathetic or mistaken 
than the man worn out by business who 
decides he'll get strong, even if it kills him 
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the open, while the air 
I and the sun build us 
up to resist such in- 
fections as we may be 
unlucky enough to con- 
tract in the house. 

So that from every 
point of view, the best 
protection possible 
against this disease of 
old age about which 
we now hear so much is 
plenty of light, enjoy- 
able exercise—in a 
word, play in the open 
air. The longer we 
keep on playing, the 
later we shall begin to 
grow old. In this way 
we are probably com- 
ing nearer to solving 
the problem of old age 
than any previous gen- 
eration. Neither too 
much exercise and too 
little food, nor too little 
exercise and too much 
food, but the golden 
medium between the 
two will land us. as 
nearly in the Methu- 
selah class as our par- 
ticular hereditary en- 
dowments will permit. 

Fashions change in disease as in dress. 
Each age is firmly convinced that it is the 
prey of some special and hitherto unheard-of 
disease which is about to devour it. Not to 
have at least a mild case of it, is to be behind 
the times; and everyone who has the slight- 
est respect for his own internal mechanism, 
and pride in his symptoms, will develop it 
at once. 

The most popular of the little dragons of 
disease today, of the boogers that’ll “git 
yer, if you don’t watch out,” is arterio- 
sclerosis, to which reference has been made 
above. Like most of the new plagues 
which are about to undermine the constitu- 
tion of the race and bring down its “gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave,’ it is 
neither new nor uncommon. 

It is really as old as the Pyramids, for 
perfect examples of it have been discovered 
in the blood-vessels of the mummies of the 
time of Rameses I. Unlike that aristo- 
cratic lord of diseases and disease of lords, 
gout, there is nothing in the least exclusive 





























































about it. Anybody can have it; in fact, most 
of us do have it in some region or other of 
our arteries before we grow old. Or to put 
it the other way about, we do not grow old 
until we begin to have arterio-sclerosis; for, 
in so far as so broad and long-drawn out a 
process can be compressed into one word, 
brittling of the arteries 7s old age. 

So that, broadly considered, it is scarcely 
a question of having it or not having it, but 
of having it at the appropriate time—or 
fifteen or twenty years prematurely; or of 
having it all over when you ought to be 
having it in streaks and patches. 

Many and varied as are its forms, the dis- 
ease at bottom is of deadly simplicity — 
merely a gradual and relentlessly advancing 
fatigue, followed by stiffening and decay of 
the elastic walls of the blood-vessels. Its 
causes are as varied as the causes of old age. 
Anything that wears out the vitality of the 
body and its tissues will help it on its way. 
The springy, elastic muscle-rings which 
form the principal part of the walls of the 
blood-vessels first grow worn, then waste 
away and are replaced by a leathery, fibrous 
tissue, which slowly stiffens under the strain 
and becomes rigid and brittle. ‘ One fine® 
day, under some unusual excitement, it 
cracks, bursts open, and springs a leak; and 
we say that we have .appoplexy, or if the 
blood-vessel be in the brain, a stroke. 
Though everything that ages the tissues 
helps to bring on this decay, three great 
groups of causes produce the lion’s share of 
it. There are, first and foremost, potent 
overwork, particularly muscular overstrain 
for too many hours a day upon poor food. 


This keeps the heart pounding the elasticity (._ 


and the life out of the muscle-walls of the 
blood-vessels without respite or relief, while 
at the same time they are being poisoned 
by the piling up of the fatigue-toxins in 
the blood. Of all classes of men under 

forty, casual day-laborers show the highest 
occurrence of it. 

Next come the poisons of the infectious 
diseases, from the greatest down to the very 
least. The fewer of these little plagues you 
have, the less likely are your arteries to 
grow old before their time — the more of 
them, the more likely. Though a few un- 
fortunates are born with a peor quality of 
tubing in their blood pipe-system, it is 
doubtful whether true arterio-sclerosis would 
ever develop in most of us under fitfy or 
fifty-five without the assistance of some 
infectious disease. 
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Last and least important in the chain of 
causes, though popularly believed to be first, 
comes dissipation of all sorts. Contrary to 
popular impression, food has almost noth- 
ing to do with arterio-sclerosis, although 
excesses in eating, as in any other direction, 
may aggravate it when once started. 

Now, what can the individual do who 
wakes up some fine day to discover that he 
has some form or degree of arterio-sclerosis? 
Though the discovery should make him 
anxious and lead him to give himself every 
reasonable advantage and care, it need not 
discourage him or make him gloomy, for his 
prospects for many years of usefulness yet 
are usually good. Nature, of course, can- 
not provide him with a new set of arteries 
or grow fresh muscle-cells in the place of 
those wasted away. But for all that, she 
has a good many resources left yet. She has 
had thousands of years’ practice in dealing 
with this. Probably for this reason, it is 
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Exercise is one of the things that should be adapted 


to the individual. - When it becomes a duty, it 
is doing positive harm 
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an almost unbroken rule of construction 
throughout our bodies that every important 
organ should have its blood-supply. from at 
least two, and generally three or four, differ- 
ent sources; so that if anything happens to 
one of the pipe-lines, there will be others 
to take up the running and make good. 
The brain, for instance, has four large 
trunk-line arteries which supply it, and 
which connect with one another at its 
base by a series of large branches which 
make a complete circle of blood-pipes, ready 
for any emergency. 

The lung and liver have each two great 
pipe-lines, while the kidney has only one. 
But this is short and straight and of such 
large caliber that it is practically never 
blocked, even by the most extensive arterial 
disease. Not only so, but after the large 
artery has entered an organ—say, the kidney 
—it begins to break up into branches. Those 
branches keep sending out special. branches 
to communicate with one another; in the 
event of any one of them becoming plugged 
by a floating clot, at least one, and usually 
two others, will have a more or less round- 
about pipe-line connection with the seat of 
the trouble, through which supplies can be 
poured in. 

It is only when all the blood-vessels 
have undergone a good deal of harden- 
ing that softening and breaking down 
can occur from plugging. The body in 
this process, as in all others, like the 
Deacon’s one-hoss shay, very seldom 
goes to pieces all at once. So that, 
while changes may have occurred in 
some of our arteries to an advanced 
and dangerous degree, there will 
generally be found others which 
are capable of taking up the fight 
and supplying the starving region. 

Though we cannot, of course, cure, 
nor even greatly 
improve, the 
condition of our 
hardened arter- 
ies, if wecan only 
prevent or slow 
further progress 
of |the disease, 
we have a good 
fighting chance 
of active life for 
many years yet. 

The first thing 
to be avoid- 
ed is either 


what “play” means. 





The Bugbear 








They'd be proud and happy to break a 
blood-vessel if they could break a record along with it 





of Exercise 





violent and sudden or prolonged and ex- 
hausting ‘muscular-strain, for reasons which 
will be: perfectly obvious. Do not run to 
catch a car. It is worth while to lose five 
minutes, to save five years. 

Go slowly and quietly up-stairs, and if the 
staircase be broad enough, zigzag from 
side to side, as you would on a mountain 
trail: Running up-stairs is one of the silli- 
est and most short-sighted ‘ways of trying to 
save time that there is, at any age. We 
save three seconds by an amount of extra 
exertion which would have carried us over 
the- next two hundred yards on the level 
in at least thirty seconds less time. 

Do not carry trunks about, nor move the 
piano over to the other side of the parlor 
because you think it looks better there, nor 
roll barrels around in the cellar, nor test 
your lungs on the spirometer, nor fight with 
the window-sash which sticks until you are 
black in the face. 

On the other hand, the principal danger 
you have to dread is the piling up in your 
blood either of fatigue-poisons from your 
occupation or of the ordinary wastes-from 
the bodily activities. It is most important 
to take plenty of light, pleasurable eger- 
cise in the open air. Walking, golf, gar- 
dening, fishing, hunting, botanizing, motor- 
ing, bird-study—anything, in fact, al- 
most that does not involve “innings” or 
competition. It is much better to take 
some risks on the side of over-activity 

and over-strain of this sort than 
it is to relapse into a flabby, ap- 
prehensive, tabby-cat kind of an 
existence for fear “something might 
happen.” The best motto here, as 
everywhere else, is to live actively 
and happily as long as you can, 
and then die as suddenly as possible. 
> As the principal purpose of 

\ oxygen in the 
body is to burn 
up and neutra- 
lize the waste- 
poisons that 
are formed in 
it,an abundance 
of fresh air, 
day and night, 
is absolutely 
life-saving. 
Sleep with your 
windows open, 
and learn to 
work ina draft. 


f2-1- 
The trouble with college athletes is that they don't know 





Two or three paper-weights to keep your 

papers from fluttering about may save you 
from being held down by a beautiful marble 
tombstone for several years yet. 

Above all things, avoid as completely and 
absolutely as possible.exposure to any and 
every sort of infection that may be going the 
rounds, even such apparently trivial and 
trifling ones as common colds, influenzas, 
and the like. A mere “common cold,” which 
twenty years ago would have meant to you 
nothing but four or five days of sneezing and 
coughing, may now put you on your back 
for a fortnight and leave your arteries at the 
end of it permanently five per cent. the worse 
for the experience. An outdoor life, with 
fresh air indoors, will help you doubly, for 
very few people catch cold out of doors, and 
comparatively few in well-ventilated rooms 
indoors. If youshould be unfortunate enough 
to catch a cold, go at once to your doctor 
and have him give you whatever antiseptics, 
both local and general, may be best adapted 
to break it up as promptly as possible, be- 
fore it has time to affect your arteries or 
reach your kidneys. 

The diet should be liberal, varied, and 


A pennant-winning ball 

team is a great thing for 

the health of the community— it takes people 

outdoors who'd never get there otherwise. And 

though rooting may be deplored from an esthetic 
point of view, it makes men live longer 


well-cooked, consisting chiefly of fresh meat, 
fish or eggs, bread and butter, fresh vege- 
tables, and fresh fruits, with an abundance 
of water—except in those cases where either 
heart or kidneys have become seriously 
overtaxed. Water is both the best solvent 
and the best.cleanser known, whether taken 
internally or used externally, and most of the 
mineral and spring waters so loudly vaunted 
as a cure for arterio-sclerosis give their good 
effects solely from the one constituent they 
all have in common, the H,O—or plain 
wetness, in fact. 

It is best not to over-eat, but if plenty 
of open-air exercise be taken, the appetite 
may be safely followed in moderation. 
There is little basis for the belief that meat, 
as such, exercises any injurious effect in this 
disease, except in so far as, being the most 
attractive of all food-stuffs, it is the most 
likely to tempt to over-eating. 

Both the worst cases and the highest prev- 
alence of arterio-sclerosis occur in vegeta- 
rian monks and people of Oriental and tropi- 
cal races, who are almost pure starch- and 
vegetable-eaters, and are exceedingly ab- 
stemious as regards both meats and alcohol. 
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“Hellup, hellup!” I gollup. 
smoke!“ I yellup. 


inflamed. 





“Who there?’ demand Hon. Poke below-down. 
“Make haste or else be quick!™ 
intense drag I was pulled forth to fireplace where blazes was. 
“What impossibility are you attempting to act like? 








Strother aor, 


“Hon. St Claus containing 

Some individual persons grabb me at toes. With 
My cottonly whisker became 

* require Hon. Mrs sarcastly 


Hashimura Togo’s Christmas Day 
in the Morning 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine who 
realize how it must be more expensive to give 
than to receive. 


EAR Mr Sir:— 
Merry Xmas thoughts fill me with 
something else. My brain refuse 
to ring bells in connection with this annual 
jingling. Perhapsly it is because of follow- 
ing anecdote which happen to me: 
At home of Mrs & Mr J. Poke, Rockpile, 
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N. J., which is on the list of places where 
Iam no longer there, I was employed in their 
midst. That family contained only two 
(2) complete children, but they were siffi- 
ciently plenty. By name they was Hester 
and Lester, aged 5 & 7 respectfully. These 
youngly persons, when healthy, was full 
of childly amusements including dish-break, 
runaway, knockabouts, and whittling pensils 
with Father’s safety razor. 

But by approach of Xmas time they sud- 








By Wallace Irwin 


denly became otherwise. I notice this 
because I seen it. They walk around with 
Y. M. C. A. expression of toes and seem too 
good to be happy. 

“Oh, childish children!” I require from 
them, “why so you do so? Do you enjoy 
some sleeping sickness to make you thusly 
silent?” 

“Hus it!” 
coming!” 

“Are Xmas, then, such saddish event 
that you should await it without cheers?” 
I ask to know. 

“Oh, not is!” they ollicute. “‘ But, unless 
we behave very Sunday-school, Hon. St 
Claus will not arrive with gifts of great 
cash valuation.” 

I stand gast for this phenominal. So I 
go to Hon. Mrs Poke and require from her, 
“Hon. Mrs Madam,” I say so, “who are 
this Hon. St Claus who seem so Carnegie in 
his gifts?” 

“He resemble Hon. 
snuggest, with slyly winking. 
person ever was.” 

“How so!” I snatch off for horrors. 
“Then I must inform Hon. Hester & Lester 
about this mistaken personality.” 

“‘Not to do!”’ she snagger peevly. 

“Why should not?” I ask to know, with 
eyebrows. 

“Because thus,” she say it. “I told 
them about this Hon. St Claus from my 
own voice.”’ 

“How you could be so deceptive?” I 
terrify. 

“T do this to make my children less sinful 
in their ‘comportment,”’ she snuggest. 
“When they go around making gunman 
noises, I-holla, ‘Stop before Hon. St Claus 
hear you and refuse to come!’ If they tell 
untruthful lies, I humiliate them by re- 
proaching, ‘Hon. St Claus will snub you for 
this untruthfulness!’” 

“Honesty are nice exercise for children 
to learn,” I corrode. 

She make pleasant face for reply. 

“On Xmas night-before,”’ she explan, 
“me & Hon. Mr Poke set up slight candle- 
tree in dining-room. We cluster this foliage 
with ornaments to resemble: circus, and by 
foot of it we place extended quantities of 
drums, guns, horns, cannons, velocipedes, 
baseballs, and other tools with which home 
can be broke. In dawn-break of morning 
Hon. Dear Children come down and observe. 
‘Who sent it?’ they require. ‘Hon. St 
Claus bring it because you was truthful 


they depose. “Xmas are 


Doc Cook,” she 
“No such 
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childs,’ we report. ‘How he get in?’ they 
ask to know. ‘He slid down chimbley-pipe,’ 
we say back deceptively. So merry Xmas 
is enjoyed by all.” 

“Are it not somewhat sinful to relate 
them fibbulous tale to tender child?” I 
negotiate. 

“Ah, no!” she abstract. “If childhood 
should not believe in St Claus, then most 
happy times would relapse forever. Togo, 
you must do everything what possible to 
make them believe in this whisker-gentle- 
man.” 

“T shall attempt to think up something 
deliciously deceptive,” are smart answer 
I make. 


As Xmas date approach up, Hon. Hester 
& Lester become more fidgettous in their 
psychology. 

“This morning I dishcover 6 boxes 
labeled ‘Smith’s Toy Store’ in basement of 
cellar,’ pronounce Hon. Lester. ‘What 
could be in it?” 

“Coal is frequently packed in toy-boxes,”’ 
I renounce. 

“Tt look very deceptive to me,” deploy 
infant Hester. 

“At times I are discouraged about St 
Claus,” narrate Hon. Lester. 

“So sinful thought!’ I holla. 

“How could I believe in gentleman I 
never seen? Where is his photo? I sus- 
pect.” 

“Many distinguished persons is shy about 
photos,” I abrupt. 

“Perhapsly,” aggrevate Hon. Lester. 
“Vet other things I cannot understand with 
brain. Hon. Parents tells me how Hon. 
St Claus comes sliding down chimbley- 
pipe with gifts. I have awaitéd many 
nights to observe this downfall, yet he 
never come. Therefore he ain’t.’’ 

“Tf you should seen him make in-shoot 
by chimbley-pipe, would you believe this 
whiskered fairy?” I ask it. 

“Oh, surely yes!’’ response Hester & 
Lester together like chorus girls. 

“Then on Xmas morning you shall ob- 
serve him!’ I abrogate with earnest ex- 
pression of teeth. 

‘On date previously before Xmas I go 
to town-village with weekly salary, price 
$5, and purchase considerable wheel-cart, 
squeak-doll, jump-up-Jack, and other child- 
ish amusement. These I poke under over- . 
coat and retreat home slyly like snails 
walking over upholstery. 
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When night time was there, Hon. Hester 
& Lester was cruelly sent to bedtime 
and locked asleep so they would 
not find out about Hon. St Claus. 

As soonly as they make sleep, 
Mrs & Mr Poke command me for 
bring forth Xmas-tree. I make him 
grow from soap-box in dining-room. 
I assist intelligently hanging this 
foliage with tin fruit, including num- 
erbous candles standing on limbs 
to resemble candy fireworks. While 
Hon. Poke boss my enthusiasm, 
I fetch forth considerable heavy 
toy-boxes from basement of cel- 
lar. Back-broke feelings by 

me. Yet I continue this 
labors until mixed assort- 

ment of Xmas stood by 

tree with deceptive labels 

about Hon. St Claus. 

At 1 o’clock hour a. m. Mrs 
and Mr retire bedward, ex- 
hausted from observing’ my 
work. But my dutiful labors had just 
commenced. I must prepare to show those 
childish children how Hon. Mr Claus down- 
slide down chimbley-pipe. 

All house was full of darkness. Frozen 
moonlight outside. With sneekret feet- 
steps, like snakes swimming in oil, I ap- 
proach to closet and fetch forth following 
articles of clothes: 

1 minkish ottomobile coat 

2 boots of rubberly exterior 

1 cap from Eskimo leather 

14 lb cotton resembling whisker. 

I drop all them presents I hought inside 
one laundry-bag, place myself into those 
garments of clothes, then with detective 
toes I descend up through attic to where 
chimbley-pipe was on roof. 

4 o'clock time now approach. Making 
affectionate hugs to Hon. Chimbley, I 
could tell it was Xmas by the feel of the 
' themometer. By peeking down Hon. 
Chimbley, I could see how it was sif- 
ficiently large hole to permit my Japanese 
smallness— yet I must compress myself 
to do so. I enjoyed considerable nervus- 
ness like heroes expecting to dive down Mt. 
Vesuvius. 

Pretty soonly 6 a. m. 


was there and I 
was not yet froze completely hard. By 
listening down chimbley-pipe with tele- 
- phone expression, I could hear childhood 
voices coming down-stairs saying, “*Oh!!” 
It were time for me to make some slide. 


Pretty 

soonly 6 

a. m. was 

there and | 

Was not yet 

froze complete- 

ly hard. By 
listening down 
chimbley-~pipe 

with telephone ex- 
pression, I could hear 
childhood voices saying, 
“Oh!” It were time for 
me to make some slide 
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I pull % lb cotton 
to my chin, snuggle 
Hon. Bag to back, 
and commence 
climbing into chim- 
bley. What was? 
Distinctually I could 
smell slight smudj of 
smoke coming up- 
wards! Yet it were 
too late. Already I 
was slipping, down- 
sliding slowly. Great 
chokes enjoyed. 
When nearly down I 
stuck up suddenly. 
More chokes. 

“Oh, hellup, hel- 
lup!” I gollup. 

‘*Who there?’’ 
demand Hon. Poke 
below-down. 

“Hon. St Claus 
containing smoke!’’I 
yellup. ‘“ Make haste 
or else be quick!”’ 


Some individual persons grabb me at 


toes. 


to fireplace where blazes was. 


With intense drag I was pulled forth 


My cottonly 


whisker become inflamed, and in desperado 
attempt I clash against Xmas-tree which 


tottle over amidst horble fire-alarms. 
Then I am a hero, as usual. 
make 


holla by all. 


While all others 


Great 


hook-and-ladder 


noise, I embrace Hon. Tree with elbows and 
reject him outwards through window. Of 
finally all was silent, except slight smell of 


smudj. 


“What impossibility are you attempting 
to act like?” require Hon. Mrs sarcastly. 
“Hon. St Claus,” I report. 


“Why you no 


entrance by 


door?” 


shreech Hon. Mr with wounded knuckle. 
“Doors is not respectable for Saints to 
come in by,’’ I devote. 
“They are plenty for Japanese to go out 
by,” resnort him, escorting me outwards 


with brutal jam. 


And when I was deploying away from 
there I hear Hester & Lester report in voice 


together: 


“We have saw Hon. St Claus. 


We do 


not care to meet such a person!” 
So I depart off feeling like an umpos- 


sibility. 


Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 


HASHIMURA TOGO. 





Mirandy on Woman’s Tears 


By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


“CNIS MIRANDY,” says Sis Hannah 
Jane to me de odder night, “has 
you done took notice dat women 

don’t cry so much in dese days as dey 

used to?” 

“Dat’s de true word, Sis Hannah Jane,” 
I ’spons, “tears is sort of gone out o’ fashion. 
An’ yit dere’s des’ as much 
to weep over as dere eve’ 
was, for I ain’t observed 
dat dere is any shortenin’ 
up in de crop of good-fo’- 
nothin’ husbands dat ain’t 
no use in de Lawd’s world 
but as tanks, an’ of 
triflin’ chillun dat 
deir maws is got to 
take in washin’ to 
suppo’t.” 

“Dat’s so,” says 
Sis Hannah Jane, 
“dere’s des’ as much 
for women for to 
weep over as dere 
ever was; an’ yit 
dey don’t do hit. 
Or ef dey does cry, 
dey cries in private. 
Why, when we wus 
gals, Sis Mirandy,‘a 
lady pusson dat 
warn’t always bust- 
in’ into tears ev’y- 
time anythin’ went 
wrong was looked 
at sort of slantwise, 
an’ folks kin’ 0’ 
whispered dat dere 
was somethin’ curis 
an’ onnatcheral about her; but nowadays 
when folks sees a female a-moppin’ of her 
eyes in public, let alone heavin’ real sobs, 
dey lambasts her for bein’ a fool an’ not 
havin’ any mo’ taste dan to take on dat 
way whar people can see her, to say nothin’ 
of disturbin’ of de peace.” 

“Dat’s a fact,” ’spons I. “Hit used to 
be dat a woman’s idee of her whole duty to 
her fambly was to salt ’em down in brine; 
an’ so, no matter whut dey did, she cried 
over em. An’ de measure of her affection 


“"*Hit's a sad case dat I has shed a barrel of tears 
over, says Sis Caline. 
of tears, ‘spons I” 


for her chillun an’ husband was a quart 
measure of her tears.” 

‘““May be de reason dat divorsch is so 
common in dese days is becaze women is 
put up deir handkerchiefs an’ got out a 
summons to de co’t for deir husbands,” 
‘says Sis Hannah Jane. “I done took no- 
tice dat dem women whut is real free weep- 
ers git so much fun out of cryin’ dat dey 
kin’ of cherishes deir 
misery, an’ would 
feel real deprived ef 
de ‘casion of deir 
tears was taken 
away from ’em.” 

“May be so,” 
’spons I, “but I’se 
got my ’spicions 
‘bout dese heah 
weepers. You take 
hit from me, Sis 
Hannah Jane, dat de 
woman whut ain’t 
nothin’ but a hy- 
drant of salt water 
dat’s got de tap 
always turned on, 
ain’t got nothin’ to 
her dat you can lay 
yur han’ on. She’s 
lak Sis Caline. 

“*Hit’s a sad case 
dat I has shed a 
barrel of tears over, 
Sis Mirandy,’ Sis 
Caline says bout 
some po’ fambly, a- 
snifflin’ through her 
nose. 

“*Dat sho is a lot of tears,’ ’spons I, 
‘but whut is you give dat po’ fambly, 
Sis Caline,’ I says, ‘for I ain’t never heard 
yet dat dere was any nourishmen’ in tears. 
Seems to me lak hit’s mighty slim diet; 
an’ hit would be mo’ comfortin’ to dem 
hongry chillun ef you would quit cryin’ a 
while an’ git busy cookin’ ’em up somethin’ 
to eat an’ gittin’ together a bundle of 
clothes for ’em.’ 

“But Sis Caline takes out all her sym- 
pathy in cryin’ over de afflicted; an’ you 
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‘Dat sho is a lot 
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ain’t never heard her sob none wid her 
pocket-book. Naw’m, I ’specs dere ain’t 
no cheaper way of helpin’ folks dan to cry 
over ’em. An’ de funny part of hit is, ef 
you do cry over ’em, ev’ybody says whut 
a kind, good, sympathetic heart you have 
got; an’ dey don’t take notice dat all you 
draps in de contribution 
plate is a tear of pity. 

“An’ I don’t take no 
stock, nuther, Sis Hannah 
Jane, in de water cure 
for prodigal chillun. All 
my life I’se done see 
mothers weepin’ over way- 
ward sons an’ daughters, 
an’ I done noticed dat 
dem tears runs off of dem 
bad chillun jest lak water 
off’n a duck’s back. Hit’s 
mighty touchin’, Sis Han- 
nah Jane, to see a po’ 
mother’s tears, but de 
trouble is dat dey touches 
de wrong: party, an’ any 
woman whut thinks dat 
she can make over her 
chillun by hydraulic pres- 
sure is sho’ got water on 
de brain. 

“Hit’s all right for mo- 
thers to weep over de sins 
of deir chillun, but whut 
dey wants to use is not a 
handkerchief, but a_ bed- 
slat. Dat’s de way I wep’ 
over mine when Ma’y Jane 
an’ Thomas _ Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln got to 
de Smart Ellicky age whar 
dey thought dey knowed mo’ dan I did 
an’ took to runnin’ round o’ nights. 
Yassum, I jest waited up for ’em one night, 
but dere was fire in my eyes instid of tears; 
an’ when dey got home, I done mo’ in three 
minutes wid a trunk-strop to appeal to 
deir higher natures an’ head ’em in de 
direction of de straight an’ narrow path, 
dan you could ’a’ done by weepin’ over 
“em a solid month. 

“Naw’m, I ain’t got much faith in water- 
power. Dis am de day of steam an’ gaso- 
line—an’ I kin supply dem both in runnin’ 
my house.” 

“T ain’t a-disputin’ de wharforeness of 
yo’ prognostications, Sis Mirandy,” ’spons 
Sis Hannah Jane, “but all de same, hit’s 
my opinion dat women is done throwed 


“When Thomas Jefferson Abraham 
Lincoln got to de Smart Ellicky age I 
done more good to ‘im in three minutes 
wid a trunk-strop dan you could ‘a’ 
done by weepin over ‘ima solid month” 
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away de best graft dey is ever gwine to 
have when dey turned off deir tear-ducts. 
For one thing, dere ain’t no odder way to 
wuk a man lak de water way. Dere’s 
somethin’ in‘'a woman’s tears dat jest dis- 
solves his backbone an’ makes him a kin’ 
of pulp in yo’ hands, dat you can 
o) do wid as you please.” 
# Dat’s befo’ you’se tied 
up wid him, Sis Hannah 
Jane,” says I. “Don’t 
forgit dat. Befo’ marriage, 
when you cries, a man 
axes you to weep on de 
second button of his vest; 
an’ he puts his arm aroun’ 
you an’ pats you on de 
back an’ says, ‘Po’ little 
darlin’, don’t cry.’ But 
after marriage, when you 
cries, he says, ‘For de 
Lawd’s sake stop dat 
howlin’ an’ quit makin’ a 
fool of yo’self.? An’ he 
slams de do’ behind him 
an’ goes to de corner 
saloon. 

“All de same,” goes on 
Sis Hannah Jane, “dere 
ain’t nothin’ in dis world 
or de next dat a man is as 
{raid of as he is of a cryin’ 
woman; an’ why dem 
Sufferinyettes in England 
ain’t had enough sense to 
set down an’ weep on de 
do’steps of de House of 
Commons, beats me. Dey 
would have done floated 
demselves into de fran- 
chise on a sea of tears long ago. Dem 
men would ’a’ dried deir eyes on de ballot, 
jest to get rid of ’em.” 

“Dat’s-right,” ’spons I, ‘‘tears is de one 
argyment you can’t answer. I done tried 
dat many a time wid my ole man when 
we had a disputation an’ I was gittin’ de 
wust of hit. I dest busted out cryin’, an’ 
he’d say, ‘Maybe I’se been a brute. Do 
lak you want to.’”’ 

“Yassum,” ’spons Sis Hannah Jane, 
“dat’s whut makes me say whut I do—dat 
hit sho is encouragin’ dat our sex is got 
along past de cry-baby stage; but all de 
same, when a woman quits weepin’ she’s 
done throwed away de best weapon she’s 
got. An’ one dat she could always hit a 
man wid below de belt.” 


’ 
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The Trail of the Serpent 


WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT THE FIGHT FOR 


AND AGAINST THE LEGALIZING OF 


SHORT WEIGHTS 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


HE gentle art of cheating the 
housekeeper is plausible and in- 
sinuating. The defrauder does 
not come with drums and sym- 
bols. He glides like a serpent. His trail 
is marked only in the dust of the open 
road. He slips through the fields and for- 
ests unseen. His trail is lost, but his fangs 
and poison-glands remain. There are many 
mean ways of cheating and defrauding in 
foods. The meanest and most threatening 
is by short weight and volume. The 
variation may be little, or it may be a lot— 
but it is effective every time. Our un- 
scientific and immoral system of weights 
and measures lends itself readily to decep- 
tion. No one knows how big the deficit 
bill is from that cause. : 
More gross and more frequent perhaps 
are the false balance and the shy measure. 


But this fraud is readily detected. Whenthe 
official sealer of weights and measures is on 
his job, fines and jails wait on the owners 
and users of these devices. Again, the 
“package system” now so much in vogue, 
and which has so many distinct advantages, 
is a common vehicle of fraud. The buyer 
not only pays for the weight of the package, 
but also is ignorant of how much he is get- 
ting. Go to the man who puts up package 
foods and offer to sell him at wholesale 
a “package” of sugar or a “car-load”’ of 
flour, and see him raisg his eyebrows in 
astonishment. ‘My friend,” he would say 
to the seller, ‘do I look as if you could sell 
mea gold brick? No, siree! 7 buy my 
sugar by the pound and my flour by the 
ton.” 

But it’s different when he sells it to you. 
He offers you a huge package of corn 
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flakes, so tortured in shape that it makes 
an equal volume of feathers feel like white 
lead. The bottle of olive oil looks as big 
as a quart—and holds less than a pint. 
Your ten-cent package of codfish is never 
within hailing distance of a pound, and 
every year it shrinks. The hens are bred 
to lay little eggs because eggs are sold by 
the dozen. When they are sold by weight, 
as in France, they will grow larger. You 
haven’t the remotest idea of how much 
thread there is on a spool nor how much 
pepper in a pod. Cantaloupes are growing 
smaller, with no increase in salaries. Ad- 
vantage is taken of the craze for packages 
to sell short. The convenience of the con- 
sumer salves the conscience of the purvey- 
or. Trace the trail of the serpent in this 
story of the fight for honest package 
goods. 


The Short-Weight Issue 


When the Pure Food Bill was before 
Congress in 1896, its proponent, James R. 
Mann, of-Illinois, endeavored to have in- 
serted a clause requiring all packages of 
food to be plainly marked as to their net 
content by weight or volume. In this he 
was not successful, but he did secure a 
clause requiring that when a weight or vol- 
ume was stated on a package, it should be 
the net weight or volume. This clause was 
supplemented by Regulation No. 29, in 
which it is provided that: 


A reasonable variation from the stated weight 
for individual packages is permissible, provided this 
variation is as often above as below the weight or 
volume stated. 


This ought to have satisfied everyone who 
is willing do to an honest and upright busi- 
ness. Meantime manufacturers who did 
not care to comply with this reasonable 
regulation withdrew from their. labels all 
statements as to weight or measure, thus 
being able to approximate volume or weight 
in such a manner as to deceive the purchaser 
and still escape prosecution. 

By varying the shape of bottles and 
other packages, by “puffing up” solid 
bodies till they looked like omelet soufflé, 
it was easy to make them occupy an ap- 
parent space or volume which would lead 
the intending purchaser to believe that they 
contained much more than was really the 
fact. Public agitation, however, demanded 
honesty in weight and volume. The pur- 
chaser naturally asked, ‘Why should I 
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continue to be defrauded when I am expect- 
in, a pound or a quart, simply to provide 
the dealer who sells goods to me with a larger 
profit?” Not an unreasonable question, 
but very annoying to those desirous of 
selling “poundoids” and “ quartoids.”’ 


The Legislative Line-up 


The growing sentiment in favor of honesty 
was so well marked as to lead to the belief 
that in a short time the food law would 
be amended in such a manner as to require 
all package foods to be sold by weight 
or volume. Bills to this effect were intro- 
duced from time to time into Congress. 
During the sixty-second Congress I inci- 
dentally learned that a hearing on the 
subject would be held before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
I was much surprised, furthermore, not to 
have received an invitation to attend this 
hearing. It was the first time in twenty- 
five years that, when a subject relating to 
foods and drugs had been before a com- 
mittee of Congress, I had failed to receive 
an invitation to be present. I applied to 
Secretary Wilson for permission to attend 
this hearing. He refused to let me go, on 
the ground that if the committee had wanted 
me they would have invited me. I knew 
something was brewing. It was a case of 
“Double, double, toil and trouble, Fire 
burn, and caldron bubble.’’ I could hear 
the swish of the witches’ brooms and could 
feel their malign influences at work. Nor 
was I deceived, for the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives reported a bill which 
did away with the regulation above cited, 
and offered a substitute which would legal- 
ize fraud. The language used for the 
purpose was as follows: 


That reasonable variations shall be permitted; 
and tolerances shall be established by rules and reg- 
ulations made in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. 


How skilfully this sentence is drawn to 
deceive even those who believed in honesty 
and uprightness of dealing! When this 
bill reached the Senate committee, I re- 
ceived an invitation to be present. Rep- 
resentatives of the wholesale and retail 
grocers trade and other interests, together 
with eminent counsel, appeared in an har- 
monious effort to secure legal protection of 
fraud. The whole argument, in effect, was 
that dealers and manufacturers should be 
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protected when the weights or vol- 
umes were short! 

In a previous session of the Sen- 
ate Committee on 
Manufactures the 
same interests were be- 
fore the committee, 
pleading for the same in- 
dulgences. Before I took the 
stand to answer these seductive 
arguments, Senator Pomerene made 
the following statement: 

“Before Doctor Wiley makes 
statement, in view of what the 
counsel has said, I would like 
to ask a question. You took 
the case of dried fruits be- 
ing packed in California. 

Now, suppose there was a 
provision in this bill where- 

by there could be what are 

called reasonable varia- 
tions—would there not be a 
temptation then, in packing 
these fruits, not to have them 
as dry as they ordinarily would 
be, and in that way defraud the public?” 

Senator Pomerene went squarely to the 
root of the matter. 

The whole tenor of the discussion in favor 
of tolerances here was to the effect that 
the goods might dry out after packing and 
before shipping across the state- 
line. This, however, could 
only be the case when ; 
the goods were packed 
with more water in 
them than they would 
contain when air-dried, 
because in this latter case 
they would be as apt to gain 
as to lose in weight before cross- 
ing the state-line. I was permitted 
to answer the argument in favor of leg- 
alized fraud. I pointed out as clearly 
as I could that the sole effect of the 
proposed legislation would be to 
legalize short weights and 
measures. 

Mr. Ackerly, on the part 
of the interests represented, 
tried to make clear his opin- 
ion that the intent of the - 
bill which he was advocat- 
ing was the same as that of 
the original regulation. He 
said: “Variations will neces- 
sarily and inevitably be both 
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The bill allows 
and _ that 
just and 


over and under. 
only the reasonable, 
allowance is both 
necessary.” 
I do not doubt the 
sincerity of Mr. Ackerly 
in this statement; but 
why should there have 
been such a_ tremendous 
influence brought to bear, so 
continuous and so 
earnest, to change 
the existing regu- 
lation, if they 
wanted another 
just like it? Un- 
fortunately, however, Mr. 
Ackerly on page 70 of the 
same hearing is found on 
the other side of the ques- 
tion. He says: 
“Tt is held in New York 
State that a so-called ‘above 
and below’ provision would 
be improper, for the reason 
that it opens the door to eva- 
sions of the law, and would allow 
the shipper to counterbalance an extremely 
light-weight package with an over-weight 
package.” 
In other words, the dealer ought to be 
prevented from putting in an over-weight 
package under any circumstances. So 
after all, the Mr. Ackerly of the 
first statement is quite a 
different man from the 
Mr. Ackerly of page 70. 
Knowing that I 
would be absent during 
January, February, and 
_ March, 1913, and feeling that 
the bill which had passed the 
House containing , 
the clause vali- 
dating fraud 
might be taken 
up in the Sen- 
ate, I wrote to 
each member of 
the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures a 
letter in which I cautioned 
them against being caught 
napping by these Greeks 
bearing gifts. 
“This vicious clause, 
which will render it practically 
impossible to enforce the act, 


A dozen eggs!—and in most 
places they are sold by the doz- 
That is why they are 
small and light in weight. 
Dealers here breed hens 

to lay small eggs 


en. 


In France eggs are sold by 
weight—so they are large and 
meaty, and a dozen outweigh a 
dozen American eggs by half a 
pound. There is no limit 
to the ingenuity of 
the American 
“ short-weight 

artist” 
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unless. fifteen to twenty per cent. short 
weight is allowed, was fully ventilated be- 
fore Senator Heyburn and other members of 
the committee about a year ago,” I wrote. 
“Tf there should be an effort to report the 
House bill from the committee without 
thus safeguarding the consumer, I respect- 
filly request that I be granted a hearing 
before the committee, in order more fully 
to explain this attempt to validate short 
weight and measures.” 


The Compromise Measure 


I was not, however, accorded the privi- 
lege, and Mr. Oliver, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, reported a bill 
in which the language of the louse was 
stricken out, and in its place the following 
language substituted: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to establish rules and regulations permitting reason- 
able variations where in his judgment exactness 
is impracticable; and shall keep a record thereof: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to articles in packages or 
containers When the retail price of such articlesis 
6 cents or less. 


Thus it is seen that the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures acted on the warning 
which I had given them by striking out the 
bad language of the House and substituting 
the more vicious language of the Senate! 

On February 2oth, Mr. Oliver asked unan- 
imous consent for the consideration of the 
bill as reported to the Senate. The amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate committee 
were agreed to and, there being no objection, 
the bill was read and passed. Thus, with- 
out a single voice being raised in the interest 
of honesty and fair dealing, this measure, 
as it came from the House and as amendéd 
by the Senate to make it worse than it was 
_ before, received the approval of that august 

body. 

The House and Senate having passed 
different bills, the matter went to conference. 
The conferees agreed on a new bill, which 
was neither that of the House nor the 
Senate; and this was called up in the Senate 
on February 28, 1913, by Mr. Oliver. This 
compromise measure, after requiring pack- 
ages to be marked with weight, volume, or 
numerical count, provided that “reasonable 
variations shall be permitted,” and “‘toler- 
ances, and, also, exemptions of small 
packages.” 

Senator Pomerene objected to the bill as 
it came from the conference committee. 
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He said among other things: ‘Doctor 
Wiley appeared before the committee and 
made a suggestion which, I think, has much 
in it in this—that he suggested many of these 
variations could be avoided if the package 
was made slightly in excess of the weight 
branded upon the package.’ Further, 
Senator Pomerene said: “If we cannot 
agree, I should prefer to see this matter 
temporarily defeated, and let us take it up 
and see whether we cannot place it in such 
form as will do even and exact justice, 
both to the manufacturers and to the con- 
sumers. This is giving, it seems to mre, 
entire discretion to the commission, which 
we ought not to grant.” 

Mr. Cummings also objected to the con= 
ference report as follows: “In my judg- 
ment the bill as it has been reported by the 
conference committee would not be a valid 
law if it were enacted. I was not satisfied 
with the Senate amendment, as my asso- 
ciates upon the committee know. I thought 
it ventured very near, at least, to forbidden 
ground; but this proposal that we have 
before us is plainly invalid. We declare 
that every package shall be branded with its 
contents in weight, measure, or numerical 
count. Then we say that three—eminent 
men, it is true—shall be authorized to 
exempt small packages from the operation 
of the law. ... There is no such thing, 
absolutely, as a ‘small package.’ A 
package may weigh one pound or it may 
weigh a hundred pounds, depending upon 
the character of its contents... . More- 
over, we authorized the board to grant 
tolerances as to small packages. I do not 
know what a ‘tolerance’ is, so far as the 
scope or the execution of the law is con- 
cerned. I have never been able to discover 
what the word ‘tolerance’ means in this 
bill, nor do I believe that there is any Sen- 
ator here who can define the word ‘tol- 
erance.’ We say that the three secretaries 
may grant ‘tolerances.’ What are ‘tol- 
erances?’” 


** Tolerances”’ 


Senator Cummings is quite too guileless 
to be a United States senator if he does not 
know what the word “tolerance” as advo- 
cated in this bill means. I will tell the 
senator what it means. . It means that 
manufacturers and dealers may sell articles 
marked ‘‘pound” or “quart” which vary 
anywhere from one to twenty per cent. 
below the stated weight or measure, and 




















still be exempt under the law. That, 
Senator Cummings, is the meaning of the 
word “tolerance” in this bill. Anyone who 
reads the hearings on the subject will not 
fail to understand this meaning. Never- 
theless, the question was put and the con- 
ference report was declared adopted. Mr. 
Pomerene objected, on the ground that he 
had asked for a division and had not been 
recognized. The president pro tempore 
stated that ‘the chair did not hear any 
request for a division. The chair was 
watching the proceedings pretty carefully.” 
Mr. Pomerene said, “I was standing right 
back here and called for a division at once.” 
Too late! And thus, in spite of Senator 
Cummings and Senator Pomerene, the 
United States Senate placed its august 
approval on a bill which ought to have for 
its caption, “An act to enable manufac- 
turers to defraud, to deceive, and to cheat 
the American people.” 

Let us read the clause again. Not only 
are there to be ‘‘reasonable variations,” 
but also ‘“‘tolerances” and “exemptions,” 
while Section 2 provides still additional 
safety in the following language: 


That this act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage; Provided, however, That no 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, or confiscation shall be 
enforced for any violation of its provisions as to 
domestic products prepared, or foreign products 
imported, prior to eighteen months after its passage. 


- Take comfort, defrauders of the poor and 
of the rich—but especially of the poor— 
because exemptions shall be made of “small 
packages”—that the poor buy. They may 
be cheated to your hearts’ content; richer 
people may meanwhile be cheated only 15 
or 20 per cent. But all the merry army of 
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adulterators, defrauders, and debasers of 
food and public morals can continue their 
careers unmolested for a year and a half 
at least, practising any kind of “‘skin-game” 
they may choose to work off on a long- 
suffering and patient community. A more 
supreme contempt of the rights of the 
poor in particular and the consumer in 
general has never’ before been exhibited 
by a legislative body. And this was 
brought about by an “insidious lobby,” 
quietly, and as far as possible secretly, 
seeking to validate fraud and protect 
defrauders; brought about with a su- 
preme contempt of business morality and 
the rights of the public and, worst of all, 
under the guise of having all package goods 
marked with net weight or volume. Yet I 
am certain that had the members of Con- 
gress fully understood the real purport of 
the matter, it would have been rejected by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Look out for other proposed amendments 
to the food law. In the two amendments 
which have already been made, the drug or 
Sherley Act and the net-weight act, there 
has been a distinct progress backward. 

There is yet one hope. The new law 
requires the Secretaries of Agriculture, the 
Treasury, and Commerce to make “reg- 
ulations?’ for carrying its provisions into 
effect. I propose the following: 


1. Reasonable variations are those incident only 
to careful measurements by accurate instruments, 
and these shall be as often above as below the stated 
weight or volume. 

2. Toleration of reasonable variations is_ per- 
mitted, provided they are as often above as below 
the stated weight or volume. 

3. Small packages used solely as samples for which 
no charge is made are exempt from the provisions 
of this act. 


Milk Bills vs. Funeral Expenses 


SOME MILK 


Recently the producers and sellers of 
filthy milk organized to protect themselves 
against thé activity of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in prosecuting dealers who sell milk 
with a high bacterial count. The courts 
having sustained the contention of the 
bureau, formulated while I was its chief 
and adopted by my successor, to the effect 
that a high bacterial count is an evidence 
of filth and decomposition the dairymen 
and dealers are taking council as to the 





IS CHEAP, SOME MILK IS 
DOCTORS AND COFFINS ARE ALWAYS DEAR. 


DEAR, BUT 
CHOOSE! 





future. The despatch says, ‘The New 
York Sanitary [God save the word!] 
Milk Dealers Association and the Milk 
Dealers and Producers Association of 
Washington, together with the _ repre- 
sentatives of the international body, 


have called a convention to determine 
‘the best method of procedure for carry- 
ing on a coordinated and active cam- 
paign of protection of the milk producers 
and dealers. 
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What would the milk you use show un- 
der the microscope? The high bacterial 
count of dirty market milk such as this 
means filth and decomposition. Until 
you know that your milk is not in this 
state you should not rest content 


These organizations will 
get little help from 
the courts, I fear. 
Notice of Judg- 
ment No. 2,516, 
just issued by the 
Department of Agri- 
culture, will bring little 
comfort to their hearts. 
The Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia 
affirmed the judgment of 
the lower court imposing 
a fine on a milk dealer 
whose milk contained 
enormous numbers of 
bacteria, including eighty- 


five thousand per cubic centimeter of or- 
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While dealers are slack. rigid inspection and 

enforcement of strict milk regulations are 

necessary for the public health. In retalia- 

tion, dealers threaten to raise their prices— 

but a funeral will always cost more than a 
quart of milk at any price 


The difference be- 

tween clean cows 

and dirty ones is 

life or death—to 

you. Your family 

has a right to have 

on the table — and 

your baby in its bottle 

—milk from tuberculin- 

tested cows, kept in sani- 

stalls such as these. 
Are they getting it? 


tary 


ganisms denoting con- 


tamination. The upper 
court, in reviewing the 
testimony, says: ‘‘It is be- 
yond dispute that the milk, 
when taken from the wagon 
of the plaintiff in error, in 
the condition in which it 
was being sold to his cus- 
tomers, was both filthy 
and decomposed. It is 
urged that since it is im- 
possible to produce milk 
entirely free from bacteria, 
the statute imposes a duty 
impossible of performance, 
and cannot, therefore, be 
applied to milk. It is not 
clear from the evidence 
that the enforcement of 
the act will produce this 
result. Not only did the 
milk in question contain 
bacteria of the colon group, 
but, as incident thereto, 
fecal matter, all of which, it- 


appears, may be eliminated by the adoption 
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of cleanly methods in handling the milk. 
The dividing line between pure and impure 
or adulterated food is in each instance a 
question of fact; but, because of the scien- 
tific distinctions involved, and the impos- 
sibility of producing raw milk entirely free 
from bacteria, it may be much more diffi- 
cult of ascertainment in the case of milk 
than of other food products. With the 
fact scientifically demonstrated that con- 
taminated milk is a dominating factor in 
the propagation of tuberculosis, typhoid- 
fever, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, infantile- 
diarrhea, and other diseases, the subject, 
in importance, is one of the first magnitude. 
The judgment of the lower court is af- 
firmed with costs, and is so ordered.” 

The association of milk producers and 
dealers, following the usual routine in such 
matters, have employed bacteriologists and 
‘other scientists to convince the Department 
of Agriculture and the courts that the stand- 
ard of purity based on the bacterial count 
is unscientific. They will have a difficult 
réle to perform, in view of the above de- 
cision of the highest court of the District 
of Columbia. In order to popularize this 
contention and to secure support for their 
propaganda, they threaten to raise prices 
if they are compelled to sell only pure, clean 
milk. Well, what of that? It is far 
better, even for the poor man, to pay a high 
price for his baby’s milk than to pay doctors’ 
and funeral bills as he is doing today. The 
consumer should not be misled by the cries 
of the false prophets seeking to cover up 
unjust profits. The sale of filthy, passé 
milk, with its millions of organisms per 
gram, is a distinct threat to the health and 
life of the community. Will you pay 
twelve cents a quart for your milk 
and have your chifdren live, or would you 
rather get it for eight cents and have them 
die? 

Yes, producers of and dealers in dirty milk, 
it is cheaper to produce the inferior article, 
and you think there is more profit in its sale; 
but do these facts justify you in seeking to 
protect the very worst form of food adulter- 


The Oxygenator 


THEY CAN’T HURT YOU, NI 
DON’T PAY GOOD MONEY 


Why should anybody die? Or even ever 
be ill? Such undesirable events are wholly 
unnecessary. Why not buy a perpetual- 


ation in. the world; namely, commerce in 
unwholesome milk? Your profits are of 
greater importance than the lives of the 
innocents and the health of the children! 
But you ought to be afraid to pass a grave- 
yard at night. 

‘ A word to the farmers of the country who 
produce milk for sale: 

Would you knowingly produce an article 
for sale which, when bought by the wife of 
the working man in the city and given to her 
child, will kill it?-—No, I don’t believe so. 
Then clean up your dairies, eliminate your 
tuberculous cows, sterilize all the vessels 
that the milk touches, wash the udders of 
your cows every day, see that the milkers’ 
hands are clean and their clothing sanitary, 
cool your milk as soon as it is obtained by 
the best facilities at your disposal. If you 
have neither artificial refrigeration nor 
an abundance of clean, cold water, quit the 
business before you contribute any more 
little coffins to the graveyard. 

Do not listen to the selfish, heartless, 
wicked appeals of the soulless dealers who 
would énrich themselves on the breaking 
hearts of- weeping mothers. Business is 
business. The Indianapolis undertaker who, 
with a long face, bewailed the fact that 
the extra supply of little white coffins that 
he had laid in as usual for the July and 
August trade had been left on his hands 
after the enforcement of the efficient milk 
regulations, is a striking, but not an isolated, 
example of the thoughtless, self-centered 
cruelty of commercialism. There is much 
“Big Business” that could be dispensed 
with. There is much “little business” 
in dirty dairies that is even a greater threat 
to the community. : 

The farmer gets only sixteen cents a 
gallon for his milk. If he could cut out 
half of the sixteen cents it costs to get it 
to the consumer and add it to his price, he 
could get twenty-four cents for his milk, 
get rid of the dirt, and the consumer pay 
no more for a life-saving necessity than he 
does now for the advance agent of the coffin 
trust. 


Family of Frauds 


“ITHER CAN THEY HELP YOU. 


FOR ‘SOXYGEN’? MACHINES 
motion health machine and live forever? 
The Western Oxygenator Company, of 


Beatrice, Nebraska, has the apparatus. 
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The descriptive booklet is entitled, ‘Do 
You Want Health?” It is reasonable to 
suppose that this question will be answered 
in the affirmative. Then all you- have to 
do is to send for the apparatus. 

The descriptive catalogue is a wonder. 
The front cover-page announces, “Cures 
diseases by oxygen and lasts forever.” 
On the back page of the cover is the startling 
statement, ‘Without Oxygen Man Dies, 
With Oxygen Man Lives.” Surely a great 
discovery! Then follows the picture of 
the instrument which, when clasped to the 
body, ‘‘cures without electricity, knife, or 
drugs.” 


The Menace of Mechanical Frauds 


Of all the frauds which have been heaped 
upon a too confiding humanity, this example 
of the family of mechanical fakes is the most 
absurd. It has taken many forms, as, for 
instance, Electropoise, Oxygenator, Oxy- 
genor, Oxypathor, and Oxytonor. 

We are told that the ““Oxygenator con- 
sists of a scientific combination of rare min- 
erals, so arranged as to draw off the nega- 
tive electricity from the body. ... The 
positive body then attracts oxygen just as 
a dry sponge absorbs water—through the 
pores and lungs.” Thus the blood is 
“vitalized” by being “completely oxygen- 
ated,” the oxygen being ‘‘absorbed by the 
skin as well as by the lungs and stomach!” 
It hardly seems possible that anyone intel- 
ligent enough to read could be misled by 
such balderdash as this. But even highly 
educated and intelligent people become 
ensnared. 

A short time ago I saw ‘an advertisement 
of an apparatus of this kind in a leading 
Presbyterian newspaper, edited by an old 
college chum of mine. I wrote to him, 
protesting. He replied that his wife, after 
having suffered for years from rheumatism, 
was completely cured by the instrument. 
His faith in its virtues could not be shaken. 

What are the facts? The nickel-plated 
cylinder has been fpund by the Vermont 
State Board of Health to be filled with a 
crude mixture of inert substances, ap- 
parently the by-product of a manufacturing- 
plant—a rough mixture of iron-filings, 
clayey material, and a dark-colored car- 
bonaceous mass—apparently nothing more 
than coke-dust or carbon-black. This mix- 
ture was declared to be “physically and 
therapeutically inert,”’ and its sale was pro- 
hibited in. Vermont. 


Family of Frauds 


Oxygen can purify the blood only by 
entering through the lungs; if injected 
immediately into the veins, it causes death. 
Its absorption through the stomach and 
skin should be a manifest absurdity to any 
child who had received elementary lessons 
in physiology. And yet the audacious 
statement has been made: “ Diphtheria, this 
overwhelming child’s disease, finds its 
supreme master in the Oxygenator. No 
earthly power except the Oxygenator can 
take the slowly choking child and, with 
speed and simplicity and safety, bring it 
back to health.” This colossal lie reaches 
a climax in a solemn warning against the 
use of antitoxin—the use of which, accord- 
ing to well-established statistics, has no- 
tably diminished the fatalities from diph- 
theria within the past few years. Delib- 
erately to deliver children over to almost 
certain death for the sake of selling a $35 
Oxygenator would seem to justify the de- 
nunciation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to the effect that such miserable 
harpies should be put where they can do 
no further harm. 

Turning from this darker phase of the 
fraud to a rather humorous one, on page 
60 of the booklet referred to is found de- 
scribed for the first time a factor in diag- 
nosis which will be of inestimable value to 
the physician; in other words, the exact 
odor of rheumatism has been ascertained. 
The discovery is made by a retired physician, 
“thanks to your great Oxygenator,” he 
says. ‘One month ago,’ he continues, 
“my wife was flat on her back with sciatic 
rheumatism. After using the Oxygenator 
about two weeks she was up. . . . She be- 
gan to throw off the disease in a week after 
using it, and I never witnessed such a 
case before. It stirred up her system, and 
the blood became so [ree in circulation that 
she was wet with perspiration. The odor 
which escaped from the pores was enough 
to convince the most skeptical person that 
the disease was being thrown out of the 
system. It was, too.” 


Best in the World—for Johnson 


The motto of this remarkable booklet is, 
“Truth is violated by Falsehood and it 
may be equally outraged by Silence.” 
They should add, ‘It is also demonstrated 
by smell.”” Again we are told the Johnson’s 
“OO” Oxygenator “frees forever from 
drugs and expense, and is nature’s royal 
road to health.’”’ Incidentally, however, you 





Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


must pay $35 
on the way. 
that, the 
genator 
does the 
rcs t. 
There 

are no 

toll- 
















gates nor 
gasoline bills. 

Not only does it 
cure rheumtism, 
but it breaks up; 
membranous [@ 
croup within a 
few minutes, | 
annihilates | 
fever, and 
makes catarrh 
most respon- 
sive to the 
treatment. In 
regard to 
asthma, 
“there is noth- 
ing to equal it”; gall- 
stones pass off with the 
greatest ease; Bright’s disease 
is cured even in advanced 
stages; dropsy it eliminates. In 
case of blood poisoning it will 
save, “unless the patient is 
already in the throes of death.”’ 
In paralysis its achievements 
are nothing short of marvelous. 
It removes all trouble coming 
from the appendix; stops vomit- 
ing and purging; saves life 
after four operations; cures 
deafness and stomach troubles, 
pneumonia and congestion of 
the lungs, colds and fevers, kid- 
ney troubles, tonsilitis, nervous- 
ness, goitre, eczema, whooping- 
cough, female affections, infant 
paralysis, heart troubles, hay- 
fever, general disability, quinsy, 


to get started 





After 
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mumps, insomnia, swollen joints, constipa- 
tion, pain in the side; produces sleep, re- 


Oxy- moves neuralgia, strengthens weak backs, 


KOHLER- 
ANTIDOTE 


RELIEVES 


HEADACHE 


eri 





KOHLER-ANTIDOTE!"= 


PROMPTLY RELIEVES 









FOR Sale 
AT DRUG STORES | 
We TAKE NO SUNBTITUTS te 
a. Oe ecm A, 
(Rs RO TTIAGE tatoo, | 





Guard your mail-boxes! If you won't go to the 

makers of quack remedies; they ll come to you. If 

you refuse their free samples, your children may 
not—and danger is in every package 





cures la grippe and locomotor ataxia; cures 
hardening of the muscles, varicose 
veins, and the rest of the 
diseases to which man 
is subject.—It 


likewise 
puffs the 
purse 
€-pew 
bulges 
the bank- 
book of 
Johnson. 
It seems 
incredible that 


such bare-faced 

frauds should 
have such a 
vogue in an. in- 
telligent country. 


No adult—rotto mention 
children—could safely take 
as prescribed the amounts of 
acetanilid. phenacetin, and 
caffein which headache pow- 
ders of the Kohler-Antidote 
type contain. “Quick re- 
lief” is usually obtained by 
dangerous “doping” 







Alas, how- 
ever, the more 
absurd, _ ridic- 
ulous, and 
fraudulent a 
nostrum or a 
theory may be, 
the more like- 
ly is it to se- 
cure a devoted 
and enthusias- 
tic following! 
We have not 
improved 
much since 
the days of 
Barnum, for 
verily the 
American still 
loves to be 
humbugged. 





Tempting the Child to Its Death 


This free sample of headache powder (Kohler- 
Antidote) was put in the mail-box at my flat, and I 
have two small children who would be apt to take it. 
I think the law should stop this. . 
Mother, Illinois. 


The powder in question, Kohler-Antidote, 
is labeled to contain 5%, grains of acetphe- 
netidin (or phenacetin) in each powder. 
This exceeds considerably the average dose 
given by physicians, and a repetition after 
thirty minutes is here advised, whereas the 
average time between doses as recorded in 
prescriptions is shown to be three hours. 
“Quick relief” is usually obtained by dan- 
gerous “doping”; there is no “cure” except 
by removing the cause. The label is no pro- 
tection, either, to a child or an ignorant 
person, nor indeed to the average adult, to 
whom “acetphenetidin’’ conveys no mean- 
ing. Fatal results have been known to fol- 
low this careless throwing about of headache 


powders containing heart depressants. We 
agree with our correspondent that the law 
should protect the public from having 
these dangerous drugs forced upon it in 
this promiscuous, dangerous way. 

This preparation was prosecuted under 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act in 1910, on the 
charge that the product was not a cure for 
headache, neuralgia, or disordered stomach, 
as claimed, and a fine of $25 was imposed. 
The label now reads simply, ‘‘Long estab- 
lished remedy for quick relief in headache 
and neuralgia.’”’ This case is typical of the 
reluctant retreat that is made by the manu- 
facturers of these preparations from their 
extravagant claims, keeping barely within 
the law, and leaving the layman who is 
ignorant of the nature of the drug named on 
the label still a prey to the danger the drug 
represents. Protect the innocent child and 
the ignorant adult from these deadly drugs! 


Poison! 


DON’T KILL YOURSELF BY CARELESSNESS : 


HE morning paper, with its usual 
list of fatal motor-car accidents, 
* rarely fails to record its cases of 
accidental poisoning. The household phar- 
macy is too often scattered so that its 
poisonous members are accessible as easily 
as those that are comparatively innocuous. 
While the law requires the pharmacist to 
mark his poisons plainly and keep them in 
a specific place, no such rule is found in the 
household. The ‘Rough on Rats,” the 
strychnin for rodents, the poisons for 
insects, the bottle of strong ammonia, and 
the household disinfectants, are found on 
the same shelf with the tooth powder, the 
Epsom salts, and the castor oil. The 
careless seeker for relief from some imag- 
inary or real trouble—especially at night— 
is apt to take up the wrong bottle, and 
before he realizes his mistake, to swallow 
a fatal or threatening dose. 

In addition to this, the patent medicine 
vendors send sample packages of their 
poisonous preparations to the unsuspecting 
members of the household. Especially is 
this true of that extremely dangerous class 
of so-called remedies, the headache powders. 
I have yet to find a so-called headache 
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KEEP POISONS LOCKED UP 


powder which does not contain some deadly 
drug, usually acetanilid, phenacetin, or 
caffein, or two or all of these combined, 
The housekeeper should have a special 
place for keeping safely, under lock and 
key, all deadly drugs which are thought 
necessary for household use. Perhaps it 
would be unnecessary to mark this little 
cupboard with a skull and crossbones, but 
the rapid succession of fatal accidents would 
lend some force to the argument for such 
a labeling. 

There are many deadly drugs which ought 
not to be kept at all unless kept in such a 
way. Duringthepastfew months especially, 
fatal cases of poisoning from tablets of bi- 
chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate) 
have been very frequent. A dose of cor- 
rosive sublimate that does not immediately 
prove fatal gradually destroys life by par- 
alyzing the kidneys, loading up the liver 
with mercury, and gradually sapping all the 
foundations of vitality. Headache powders 
carry upon their labels advice which leads 
to fatal poisoning; as, for instance, when the 
patient is told to take one of the powders 
and if relief is not secured in thirty minutes 
or even a less time, to repeat. 





First Aid in Poisoning 


PASTE THIS IN YOUR MEDICINE-CHEST. NUMBER YOUR POISON BOTTLES TO 


CORRESPOND TO THE NUMBERS GIVEN HERE. THEN YOU CAN TELL 
AT A GLANCE WHAT ANTIDOTE TO GIVE OR TAKE 


. ARSENIC (Fowler’s Solution, 
Arsenic Trioxid, Cuprous 
Arsenite) 


. ACETANILID & PHENAC- 
ETIN (Nearly all Headache 
Remedies) 


. AMMONIA & CAUSTIC 
POTASH OR SODA 


BICHLORIDE OF MER- 
CURY 


. BELLADONNA OR ATRO- 
PIN 


. CARBOLIC ACID (Phenol) 


. CHLORAL & CHLORO- 
FORM 


. COCAIN 


. IODIN 


. MORPHIN SULPHATE, 
OPIUM, AND PAREGORIC 


. MINERAL ACIDS 


. PHOSPHORUS 


3. STRYCHNIN 


. ILLUMINATING GAS 


1. Give a tablespoonful of mustard and salt in a glass of 


warm water, or thirty grains of Zinc Sulphate, or evacu- 
ate the stomach with a pump. Afterward give one table- 
spoonful of Ferric Hydrate every fifteen minutes, or same 
quantity of Dialyzed Iron. Apply external heat and 
stimulants. 


. Symptoms, cyanosis (blue lips), weak pulse, sweating. 


Lower head; apply heat to body; if stimulants are re- 
quired, give whiskey, Strychnin, or Belladonna, and ox- 
ygen inhalations. 


. Give dilute acid (lemon juice in water or vinegar). 


Afterward plenty of milk and eggs, or olive oil. 


. Give a tablespoonful of mustard and salt in a glass of 


warm water, or thirty grains of Zinc Sulphate. After- 
ward milk and eggs. Ifin collapse, use heat and stimu- 
Jants. 


. Give a tablespoonful of mustard and salt in warm 


water. After vomiting, one-quarter grain of Morphin 
Sulphate. Stimulants if required. 


. Flour and water; use stomach-pump or give one ounce of 


Epsom Salts, or two to four ounces of whiskey or slightly 
diluted alcohol. If in collapse, apply heat to body. - 


7. External heat, keep head low, use stomach-pump or give 


emetic of half an ounce of mustard and salt in warm 
water. Friction to body. Hot black coffee. 


3. Stimulants: Nitrite of Amyl, brandy, or aromatic spirits 


of ammonia. Black coffee, external friction. 


9. Starch made into drafts with cold water. Stomach- 


pump or tablespoonful of mustard in a glass of water. 


. Stomach-pump or tablespoonful of mustard and salt or 


grease in warm water. Potassium Permanganate, ten 
grains in glass of water. Black coffee. Keep patient 
awake. Supply heat. If stimulation is required, use 
Atropin or Strychnin. 


. Stomach-pump, alkalies, as Magnesium Carbonate or bak- 


ing soda, also milk, sweet oil, or eggs. Heat or stimu- 
lants, if required. 


. Stomach-pump or three grains of Copper Sulphate in~* 


water every fifteen minutes- until vomiting is induced, or 
thirty drops of oil of turpentine every quarter-hour for 
four doses. Give purge. Avoid fats and oils. 


. Stomach-pump or a tablespoonful of mustard and salt in 


warm water. Keep patient quiet. Seven to ten grains of 
Tannic Acid. For convulsions use Chloral or Chloro- 
form. Inhale Amyl Nitrite. 


. Remove patient to fresh air. Give oxygen to inhale. 


Use pulmotor or some form of artificial respiration. 
Supply warmth to extremities. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING ought todo as much 
as possible to put an end to these unfortu- 
nate fatalities. First of all, segregate all 
poisonous drugs in the household, as ad- 
vised before. Second, study some simple 
remedies which may be applied in case of 
poisoning by the common poisons until 
medical attendance can be secured. To 
this end, a page has been prepared of some 
common poisons, with a few of their simple 
antidotes. The readers of Goop House- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE are requested to cut this 
page out and paste it plainly in every closet 
or cupboard in which deadly drugs are kept. 
Not only should each reader do this, but 
the remedies and antidotes should beclearly 
kept in memory. 


Stomach-pumps and Antidotes 


As a rule, the first thing to do when a 
poisonous dose has been swallowed is to 
empty the stomach. A  stomach-pump 
does not cost very much, and its operation 
is extremely simple. Every family should 
be provided with one, or else make sure that 
one is easily accessible in the immediate 
neighborhood. A stomach-pump is to be 
preferred to the ordinary emetics. It may 
not, however, always be possible to secure 
one. For this reason it is advised that a few 
household emetics be kept on hand. 

A spoonful of powdered mustard to 
which a considerable quantity of common 
salt has been added, suspended in warm 
water, makes a very effectual and reason- 
ably prompt emetic. In fact, emesis as 
a rule can be easily and promptly secured 
by drinking copious drafts of luke-warm 
water, almost saturated with salt. The mus- 
tard, however, renders the emesis still more 
prompt. This simple method of producing 
emesis is to be preferred to the use of sul- 
phate of zinc or other mineral emetics. The 
mineral emetics are, however, very prompt 
and are easily kept on hand, zinc sulphate 
being the usual one recommended. Epecac 
can be easily kept and is also efficient. Thus 
it is seen that the first step in case of poison- 
ing is to evacuate the stomach, preferably 
by mechanical means—otherwise by emetics 
which are easily kept in every household. 

After this, the proper antidotes are to be 
administered. It would be a wise plan for 
the housekeeper to keep on hand some of 


Poison! 


these common antidotes. For instance, 
arsenic poisoning is very common; and the 
best antidote for arsenic poisoning is hy- 
drate of iron—that is, an iron salt precipi- 
tated with ammonia. The efficiency of 
this remedy, however, depends largely 
upon its freshness. It therefore cannot be 
kept ready, and in lieu thereof, the house- 
keeper should have the simple ingredients 
for making it. Two bottles, one holding a 
solution of ferric sulphate and the other mag- 
nesium oxid, suspended in water, are easily 
kept, and can be prepared by the druggist 
of such strength that, when mixed, the ferric 
hydrate is completely precipitated. When 
these two solutions are mixed together and 
thoroughly shaken, they are ready at once 
for administration in arsenic poisoning, and 
if promptly used would save many lives. 
This mixture of iron hydrate should be 
given in large doses and frequently repeated. 

Vinegar, which is a splendid antidote for 
caustic potash and ammonia, is always 
available. The best stimulants, as a rule, 
are whiskey, and in some cases, caffein or 
hot coffee. It is not advisable to keep on 
hand such stimulants as strychnin or 
chloral or chloroform, which are themselves 
poisons. They can, however, be promptly 
secured at any neighboring drug store, 
though perhaps no more quickly than a 
physician could be called. 


The Need for Care 


Families are, of course, not expected to 
keep in stock apparatus for the inhaling 
of oxygen, or to be the possessors of a pul- 
motor. It is the part of wisdom, however, 
for everyone to know where such an ap- 
paratus can be obtained for these purposes, 
so that in case of asphyxiation or other 
paralysis of the nerves and muscles which 
control respiration, artificial breathing can 
be set up. This is particularly true in those 
numerous cases of poisonings due to the 
inhalation of illuminating gas. * 

Let every household into which Goop 
HovusEKEEPING goes have all of these poisons 
segregated and properly marked. Have 
the list of poisons and their simple antidotes 
pasted in plain view, and know where an 
oxygen inhaler and pulmotor can be secured 
promptly in case of emergency. By these 
wise precautions many lives may be saved. 


The Ban on Benzoate: The United States Circuit Court sitting in Chicago has 
upheld the decision of Judge Anderson of the District Court in declaring that Indiana violated 
no constitutional right in banishing benzoated joods from that state. 











The Charm of the Antique 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of “‘The Quest of the Colonial,"’ ‘‘Adventures in Home-Making,” etc. 





Chippendale, prince of cabinet-makers, left a fine legacy to the world in his chairs. He dominated 
the period from 1740 to 1780, and all chairs belonging to that period and exhibiting the 
distinctive splat down the middle of the back are classed as Chippendales 


The Charm of Knowing Periods and Styles 


LACED prominently in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, there 
is a notable painting by Copley, 
representing those two South Caro- 

lina aristocrats, the Izards. Mrs. Izard, 
slender of body, slim of face, formal, pre- 
cise, distinguished, sits in front of heavy 
damask, in a heavy gilded armchair, be- 
side a heavy gilded table topped with 
porphyry. Ralph Izard sits in another 
gilded chair at the other side of the gilded 
table. He, too, is slender of body and slim 
of face; he, too, is formal, prim, precise; 
and in well-tailored coat, in knee breeches, 
in silk stockings, he, too, is altogether dis- 
tinguished. The picture becomes even 
more interesting when it is remembered 
that through the devotion of Izard to his 
country, he, wealthy man though he was, 
became so straitened that he was unable to 
pay the desired one thousand dollars for 
this picture, and died without possessing it. 

But there is something odd about the 
picture. Were not its history so well 
known, any lover of old furniture might 


even suspect it to be one of the many paint- 
ings of doubtful pedigree. For where was 
such a table made? Where could Copley 
find such chairs? A painting of about the 
time of the Revolution, by an American, 
of two Americans, would be expected to 
show furniture such as stood in American 
houses of the period; furniture of American 
make, or such as would come from Eng- 
land, France, or Holland. That the Izard 
painting shows furniture that somewhat 
resembles Louis Quinze is all that can be 
said, but anyone familiar with French 
workmanship sees at once that it was not 
made in France. Yet the explanation in 
this case is as unexpected as it is simple; 
for the portrait was made in Rome, where 
the painter and the Izards chanced at the 
same time to be, and the furniture is there- 
fore Italian. 

There is a very delightful charm that 
comes from a knowledge of styles and 
periods in furniture, for one’s pleasure is 
thereby broadened in so many ways. Nor 
is it needful to have a really exhaustive 
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knowledge—from A to Izard, so to speak! 
A general outline is readily acquired, and 
beyond that it is difficult for even the ex- 
pert or the student to go, for there is inher- 
ent in the subject a certain charming vague- 
ness which leaves many of the border-lines 
indeterminate. But always, in spite of the 
vagueness, the merging of period into peri- 
od, the persistence of some styles and the 
subjection of others, there is much of cer- 
tainty possible. Alike when you own a 
piece or merely see it, your pleasure in the 
sight or the possession is vastly increased 
by knowing for yourself what it is and 
when and where it was made. 

First ‘of all, one somehow thinks of 
chairs; and most widespread in use of all 
old chairs are the Windsors. Whether or 
not the old tale is true that George the Sec- 
ond discovered such a chair in a cottage 
near Windsor and at once had some made 
for his own use, it is at least true that the 
Windsor is fitted for the home of either the 
rich or the poor. It is not, indeed, a chair 
of expensiveness; it is not for rooms of 
formality and elegance. It is a chair for 
the porch, a chair for indoor comfort, 
though not in the finest rooms. 

Seldom are two Windsors precisely alike; 
yet always and unmistakably a Windsor is 
recognized. A curving back, of slender 
spokes of hickory or some wood similarly 
bendable; a solid seat of one piece, heed- 
fully hand-shaped; legs lathe-turned and 
set firmly into bored holes in the seat—such 
is the Windsor, a shape always graceful, 
a chair competent, reliable, strong. And 
when a visitor tips back, laughing, in your 
Windsor, you don’t have that sinking feel- 
ing—for he won’t break it! The vogue of 
the Windsor was, broadly speaking, from 
half a century before the Revolution to half 
a century after; and for that hundred years 


The Charm of the Antique 


it remained a chair of the people, for the 
people, used by the people, regardless of the 
waxing and waning of evanescent styles. 

Not only the Windsor, but most of our 
other early styles, came from England. 
There was an early impress from Holland, 
which affected little outside of New York 
State; long afterward, the Napoleonic style 
known as Empire won great American popu- 
larity; but the great French styles, named 
after successional sovereigns,made little orno 
impress here—the Louis Quatorze, rich, dig- 
nified, and splendid; the Louis Quinze, with 
all the richness but without the dignified 
restraint; the Louis Seize, full of charm and 
delicacy. But during the prevalence of these 
great styles on the French side of the Chan- 
nel, great styles arose in England that were 
promptly adopted by ourselves, in impor- 
tations and in the work of our own craftsmen. 

The best-known English names are the 
great ones of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, 
and Sheraton; these three, but the greatest 
of these is Chippendale. Thomas Chippen- 
dale made the years from about 1740 to 
1780 the Chippendale period. He would 
not practise inlaying or veneering, although 
these arts were well known to him. His 
furniture had to be beautiful and strong. 
He made fine shapes, in admirable pro- 
portions, with splendid craftsmanship. He 
is especially noted for his chairs, a dis- 
tinctive mark of which is the splat down 
the middle of the back, from the usually 
bow-shaped top to the seat. His chairs are 
of generous size. The legs may be straight or 
cabriole, may be footed with claw and ball, 
may have the web foot or the spade foot, 
or may go straight down with no foot at all. 
There is also a “‘ladder-back Chippendale,” 
fine and admirable; and the Chinese Chip- 
pendale—an aberration deplored by all who 
really love and appreciate him. 


Windsor chairs, which enjoyed a vogue lasting about a century, are plentiful for the discerning. The back and seat of the end chair 


on the left, the Shackletons found in Provincetown. Mass.—and then discovered legs for it in Ohio. 


rescued from an old lyceum where Emerson used to lecture. 


he one next to it was 


The central chair is of 1790; the two flanking it are of Eng- 


lish make; while the chair at the extreme right was made in the ancient Moravian town of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 











Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


Although Chippendale 
made much furniture, it 
is not to be understood 
that a piece must have 
been made by him per- 
sonally to be deemed 
a Chippendale. He 
had a great many imi- 
tators and followers; in 





Typical Heppelwhite chairs 
have backs that are oval, 
heart-shaped, shield-shaped, 
or something similar, and in 
general design are always 


graceful and light, as well as dignified 







fact, he published a book of plans and di- 
rections on purpose to be imitated. It was 
the same with Heppelwhite and Sheraton, 
each of whom gave his name to a certain 
school or style, and each of whom set forth 
his ideas in a book for other cabinet- 
makers. 

Futhermore, the styles named after the 
three Englishmen do not always represent 
literally what the three separately made or 
always stood for, but by the tacit agreement 
of decades of furniture lovers, theirs have 
come to be class names, type names, genre 
names. If it could be shown that Heppel- 
white personally made a chair in what is 
called Sheraton style, it would be a Sheraton 
chair; if it could be shown that Sheraton 
made swell-front chests of drawers like those 
to which the name of Heppelwhite has been 
given, they would still be Heppelwhite fronts. 
Pretty nearly any really fine piece of furni- 


Heppelwhite held sway from 1775 to 1795. 

Chests of drawers and sideboards with “swell- 

fronts” were among his specialties, while all 

his work shows his fondness for inlay and 
veneer and rich color contrasts 

























ture, sturdy, dignified, beautiful, and without inlay 
or veneer, if made in the Chippendale period may 
fairly be called a Chippendale piece. 
added that there are no Chippendale sideboards, 
in the present-day meaning of the word, as in his 
time the sideboard was only a side-table. 

The vogue of Heppelwhite was from about 1775 to 
1795, lapping that of Chippendale on one end and 
Sheraton on the other. 


It may be 


The typical Heppelwhite 
chairs have backs that are oval, heart-shaped, 
shield-shaped, or something similar. The 
style of Heppelwhite is always full of grace 
and lightness and charm. He favored in- 
lay, and freely used it in bell-flower designs 
and drooping garlands and lines of con- 
trasting color. He loved the rich effects of 
whole areas of veneer. He used satinwood 
and many pale-colored woods, as well as 
mahogany. He knew the use of paint for 
fine effects. There are beautiful Heppel- 
white chests of drawers with swell-fronts, 
and there are-long, graceful sideboards, and 
delicate and graceful side-tables with top 
that opens and leg that turns. The typical 
Heppelwhite leg is slender and square- 
sided, tapering toward the bottom, and not 
fluted. The Heppelwhite foot—using the 
word for something shorter than a leg—has 
often a splay curve outward. 

Sheraton was strong from 1790 to 1800; 
after that his style depreciated and his in- 
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fluence waned. But in hisperiod of strength 

he and his followers made fine and beautiful 
furniture. In the general shape of tables 
and chests of drawers he much resembled 
Heppelwhite, but his name is not associated 
with the splay foot, nor did he make nearly 
such great use of inlay. The typical mark 
of Sheraton is the fluting or reeding of the 
legs of his sideboards and tables, and of 
columns on the corners of his desks and 
chests of drawers. The legs are generally 
round, but are sometimes square-sided. The 
typical fluting is not common on his chair 
legs, his chairs being known by their backs, 
which are square or rectangular and end in 
a cross-rail a little above the seat. 

The Empire style began in France at about 
1800, and arose from the tremendous effect 
upon the popular imagination of Napoleon’s 
campaigning in the East, and his own desire 
to have styles in furniture, as in every- 
thing else, that should reflect his achieve- 
ments. The winged claw, the griffin, the 
sphinx, came in, and also the twisted rope 
and a revival of the classical acanthus; 
through the revival of classicism there 
came, too, chairs inspired by the curule 
chairs of ancient Rome. The Empire 
style was a com- 
pound of Egypt 
and Rome, and 
in a brief time be- 
gan to deteriorate 
toward the ugly 
and the grotesque. 

America, though 
adopting the style 
with enthusiasm, 
adopted it at 
the same time 
with restraint, 
and made much 
Empire that 
was really 
beautiful, aided by the coming in 
at that time of great quantities of rich 
San Domingo mahogany. But even 
here the style before many 
years began to degener- 
ate, and Empire pieces, of 
which there are still 
many obtainable, 
should be chosen 
wiih hesitant care. 
The sofa of which 
a picture is shown 
can be traced back 
as to ownership 




















The Charm of the Antique 


























An Empire table 
which, although be- 
longing to the period when 
this style was beginning to decline, 
has no glaring faults to mar its appeal 








































to 1830, and was made about 1815. Itisan 
unusually good specimen, and although 
pure Empire, is characteristically American 
and could not have been made in France. 
The Empire table shown below is almost 
beautiful and is without glaring faults, but 
it is of the period when the style was just 
starting on its downward course. Empire 
is readily recognizable, and for some not 
easily understood reason, exercises a par- 
ticular attraction upon most beginners in 
collecting. 

While the terms Victorian and mid-Vic- 
torian are synonymous with lack of grace 
and beauty, this decline in furniture, as in 
other things, really began some years before 
the advent of Victoria, and was principally 
owing to the coming in of machinery and 
the machine-made product. Victoria does 
not seem to have stood for things beautiful, 
yet she ought not in fairness to be blamed 
for the inartistic influence of the march of 
progress. 

In mentioning the names of the great 
founders of style—and there were really 
giants in those days, the days of a 
splendid ancien régime in furniture—a name 
was omitted which is greater than all: the 
name of Adam. 
For two brothers, 
Robert and James 
Adam, deeply in- 
fluenced furniture- 
making —although 
they did not them- 
selves make furni- 
ture. They were 
architects, pro- 
found imbued 
with the best in 
ancient classic 
styles, the elder 
brother hav- 
ing spent several 
years in Italy and Dalmatia in study 
of the noble buildings of antiquity. 

The Adams designed build- 
ings and rooms and the 
furniture for the rooms, 
and their sway was 
very powerful during 
the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 
Chippendale’s style 

and standards were 
established before 
they rose, but 
both Heppelwhite 
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An example of the pure Empire style. Compounded of ancient Egypt and Rome to celebrate Napoleon's 
triumphs in the East, Empire furniture was adopted with enthusiasm in America, where many fine speci- 
mens were designed—true examples of the style, yet typically American 


and Sheraton were deeply influenced by 
them. The brothers dictated not only the 
shape and size of rooms, the cornices, the 
windows, the doors, but everything within 
the rooms, in shapes and colors. As their 
fame increased, they led in the course and 
development of national taste. These 
Scotchmen did fine work in London, notably 
the Adelphi buildings—the word meaning, 
as everybody knows, brothers, but, as very 
few know, really meant for the Adam broth- 
ers. Most of their London homes have dis- 
appeared or become office-buildings, but 
old-time illustrations, such as those by 
Stothard in ‘‘Sir Charles Grandison,”’ show 
how beautiful Adam rooms can be. 

We personally had the charming experi- 
ence last year of being guests in a house near 
Edinburgh of which Robert Adam was the 
architect. The house itself was stately 
and dignified, yet without heaviness, and 
everything within it was a success; the 


exquisite oval dining-room, the library with 
shelves and bookracks especially designed, 
the big and little delightful rooms, the ceil- 
ings, the cornices and mantelpieces and 
paneling that seemed to have grown with 
the house, and the exquisite furniture, much 
of which could, if seen separately, have 
passed as Sheraton or Heppelwhite. 

Seeing this Adam house, still so beauti- 
fully maintained in its original condition, 
showed us, too, what absorbers of beauty 
Americans have always been, for there 
came to us memories of various old-time 
American homes of fine distinction, whose 
oval dining-rooms, charming pilasters, ex- 
quisite cornices, fanlights of great beauty, 
and furniture of delicate proportions and 
fine grace, we now understood were thé 
direct result of the influence of the brothers 
Adam. And in learning this, we were more 
than ever realizing what charm there is in a 
knowledge of periods and styles. 
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He put in his thumb 
And he took out a plum, 
And said, “What a good boy 








New Modes in Fur as 
the Paris 


Leopard skin combined with 
moleskin makes an unusual street 
wrap. This garment follows the 
new lines; it is large and roomy in 
the upper part and drawn close to 
the figure at the knees. 

There is no fur more sumptuous 
than ermine, and the woman who 
would present a regal appearance 
wears one of the long ermine scarfs 
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Conceived by Max, 
Authority 


wound luxuriously around the 
figure. 

The newest fur wraps are fash- 
ioned after the manner of the silk 
ones. Like them, they are draped 
to a deep yoke which is extended 
to form the loose, mandarin sleeves, 
and the fulness is restrained at 
the low waist line by a wide band 
of contrasting fur 

















A FEW years ago if a 
woman had given 
at Christmas a wear- 
able article, as, for in- 
stance, a pair of silk 
stockings, even to an 
intimate friend, the re- 
cipient would prob- 
ably have felt insulted. 
“T guess I can afford 
to buy my own stock- 
ings,” would have been 
the sentiment in her 
mind while her lips 
were murmuring per- 
functory words of 
thanks. Today, the 
gift of a pair of silk 
stockings is cordially received and the 
expressions of appreciation come straight 
from the heart, for women have looked at 
the proposition from the common-sense 
point of view and have recognized the prac- 
tical value of a gift of this kind. 

Deep down in every woman’s soul there 
is a love of the beautiful. This often ex- 
presses itself in a longing for real lace in a 
bit of neck-fixing, or for some dainty article 
of underdress. Yet these things can 
scarcely be classed among the necessities of 
life, and she hesitates to draw on her lim- 
ited resources for what she probably is 
compelled to admit is a luxury. She longs 
for these articles, she ardently wishes to 
wear them, yet to her, and to many other 
women, they can come only as gifts. Hence 
a gift of this kind is doubly appreciated at 
the holiday season. Do not for a minute 
think that gifts of wearable articles are 
given only to those who look upon them as 
luxuries; no, indeed! The women whose in- 
comes are large enough to provide them 
with numerous accessories of this kind are 
often the ones who take the most delight in 
unusual neck-fixings, pretty lacy under- 
dress, and novel hair ornaments. Among 
intimate friends, gifts of jabots, stockings, 
bags, combs, and even slippers are almost 
universal. A woman may know that her 
friend has dozens of silk stockings, but the 
life of silk stockings is at best short, and 
stockings enhanced with insets of lace or 
hand-embroidery, which the clever needle- 
woman can add at a comparatively small 
cost, are always welcomed. 

The woman who must ever appear im- 
maculate—and every well-dressed woman 
aims at this ideal state—knows that there 





Togs As Christmas Gifts 


oN is no such thing as too 





many neck-fixings. 
And if bits of real lace 
can be worked into 
these neck-pieces, they 
are just so much more 
appreciated by the wo- 
man who knows. Even 
odd little bows, to lend 
the desired touch of 
color at the throat, can 
be developed in a very 
short time, and very 
often will cost no more 
than would an ordinary 
Christmas card. And 
from a bolt of tulle, the 
woman with magic in 
her thimble can fashion all manner of 
clever Christmas gifts, from the bows that 
decorate the hair to the scarfs that lend 
a misty outline to the silhouette. 

Ribbons have never before been shown 
in so many designs or so many odd color- 
ings and combinations of colorings, and a 
sash of one of the new ribbons is sure to 
find a welcome. 

For the ambitious needlewoman, there 
are the vests and waistcoats of many kinds 
that can be fashioned from a wide array of 
materials, ranging from the figured duve- 
tyns and corduroys to the exquisite bro- 
caded satins and velvets. A little hand- 
embroidery adds an individual touch to 
these waistcoats which cannot fail to call 
forth appreciation—while for the woman 
who is familiar with the homely feat of 
knitting, there are the English scarfs, which 
are now worn by the well-dressed women 
with their sweaters and greatcoats at all 
the fashionable horse shows and hunt meets. 
Later when skating is the order of the day, 
knitted muffs will be carried. 

In the giving of useful gifts there is plenty 
of opportunity for expressions of love and 
thought, and a Christmas gift without 
these deeper sentiments is indeed a poor 
offering. Never has there been greater 
need than now for men and women to 
recognize that “the gift without the giver 
is bare.” It is not that love cannot be ex- 
pended on the purchased gift, but in the 
desire to observe the festival of Christmas 
in a conventional way, many weatied 
Christmas shoppers have made of a service 
of love an orgy of merchandizing. In so far 
as the useful gift encourages the true Christ- 
mas spirit, it should be commended. 
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Tunics of embroidered tulle or net can be success 
fully arranged to give a modern appearance to an 
old gown in very much the style that Schwab 
has draped the embroidered tunic over this satin 
evening gown. Drapings of the tulle are deemed 
sufficient veiling for the corsage. (Left) 


This rose-colored taffeta evening frock from Parry 
is delightfully girlish. Though slashed in the 
front, an underskirt of lace gives a modest effect, 
and the simply draped tunic gives the necessary 
fulness in a conservative manner. The corsage 


is largely of the lace. (Above) 


The lampshade tunic in its simplicity is 
shown on this dinner frock from the 
Maison Andre et Denise. It is of tulle 

bordered with a band of fox fur, and stands 
out from the draped foundation of brocaded 
satin. (Right) 
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Drecoll has designed a regal costume in 
the evening gown of sulphur-yellow vel- 
vet brocaded on chiffon. The drapings 
are cleverly arranged to lend height to the 
figure. A handsome collar of embroidered 
batiste and lace makes the corsage very 


dressy. (Left) 


A well-draped wrap of brocaded satin is 

given a very rich appearance at the Maison 

André et Denise by a pelerine of lace 
bordered with fur. (Above) 


Schwab has made a simple wrap of heavy 
crépe unique by gathering the roomy, 
shapeless upper part into a straight piece 
which forms the skirt section. The lux- 
urious collar of fur, dyed to match the 
color of the garment, adds an effective 


finishing touch. (Right) 
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For the dressy afternoon frock velvet 
is the accepted fabric, and Doeuillet 
has used it with great success in this 
moss-green velvet gown trimmed 
with bands of skunk. Lace softens 
the front of the corsage, and touches 
of embroidery lend a charming 
color contrast. (Left) 












Buzenet has used Chantilly lace to 
give the desired bouffant effect to 
the double tunics in the skirt, which 
lose themselves in the back under 
the draped panel of satin. Lace is 
combined ina lavish manner with 
the satin on the bodice. (Above) 












Doeuillet is showing plaited 
tunics on his duvetyn suits, 
which give the desired fulness 
from the waist to the knees in 
an attractive and sensible man- 
ner. The jacket has a double 
peplum, and vest, collar, and 
cuff-pieces of embroidery. 


(Right) 
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The suit for hunting should be warm and 
practical. Both these features have been 
considered by Strom in this costume of 
homespun. The skirt has inverted plaits 
at the side to give freedom for locomo- 
tion, and fastens on the seam slightly at 
one side of the center. This seam may 
be unbuttoned if more width is de- 
sired. The coat is slightly double- 
breasted, with patch-pockets dis= 
playing flaps of tanleather. The 
collar of the homespun is supple- 
mented by a deeper one of the 
leather, and shaped pieces of 
the leather are used to. trim 
the cuffs. A waterproof silk 
hat is designed by Leon ex- 


pressly for rough wear 
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The two-tone sweaters 
in silk or angora wool, 
with a large belt, patch-pock- 
ets, and snug collar and cuffs, 
Wf are correct for skating and 
Mg other outdoor sports 
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For motoring when the air is frosty, Strom has fashioned a warm coat of 
homespun, with deep collar and revers of skunk. The head arrangement of 
heavy rep silk is both novel and practical 
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Pearl slides add anovel touch to 
this neck-bow of brocaded rib- 
bon edged with gold galloon 


The bows of bead-work 
in variegated color~ 
ings are new 
and effec- 


tive One of the newest bags is of 


moire embroidered in cut 
steel with cut-steel frame 
and a handle of the 
moire with cut-steel 


slides 














The newest 
evening 
slipper is 
designedaftertheGrecian 
sandal, with velvet quar- 

y ters, vamp of matelasse, 
and the ribbons drawn 
—., through rhinestone 
or cut-steel 


2 buckles 


A dress-up finish to any 

blouse is the collar and 

guimpe of tucked net finished 
with a plaited frill 
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With the gowns showing bie a 

Oriental tendencies, the har- Oréamint sedi hen 

monious headdress is a chain of deau make imposing The brocaded satin mules with trimmings of 
brightly colored beads headdresses French flowers make attractive Christmas gifts 
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No. 4650—A simple 
little house gown to be 
fashioned from gingham 
or challie. For 36 bust 
11% yards of 24-inch 
material are required. 
Patterns sold in 6 sizes, 
32- to 42-inch bust 
measure. 


No. 6104—The popular Russian 
blouse is suggested in this model, 
which may be developed in a cloth 
or silk material. For the 36 bust 5 
yards of 36-inch material are re- 
quired. Patterns sold in 34- to 42- 
inch bust measure. 


No. 6343—A pretty shirtwaist 
with diagonal fastening. For 36 











bust 15, yards of 44-inch 
material are required. 
Patterns sold in 34- to 
42-inch bust measure. 





No. 6297—A three- 

gored skirt showing a 

clever front drapery. 

For 24-inch waist 34 

yards of 36-inch material are re- 

quired. Patterns sold in 22- to 30- 
inch waist measure. 


No. 4830—A one-piece apron to 
be made from any apron mate- 
rial. For 36 bust 3 yards of 36- 
inch material are required. Pat- 
terns sold in 32-, 36-, 40-, and 44-inch 
bust measure. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 10 cents each 
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6340 
No. 6356—A simple little school dress of serge or cash- required. Patterns sold in 14-, 16- and 18-year 
mere. For the 8-year size 25g yards of 44-inch material sizes. 


are required. Patterns sold in 4- to 12-year sizes. 


No. 6451—Boy’s Russian blouse suit to be made from 
a woolen or linen material. For the 4-year size 23, yards 
of material are required. Patterns sold in 2-, 4-, and 6-year 


No. 6340—A dainty little party dress of chailie 
can be made from this model. For the 8-year 
size 214 yards of 36-inch material are required. 
Patterns sold in 2-, 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes. 


— No. 6148—A good coat-model for the cloth or 

No. 6068—A pretty misses’ and small women’s dress corduroy garment. For the 8-year size 3 yards 
to be made from silk or cloth. For the 16-year size 514 of 36-inch are required. Patterns are sold in the 
yards of 36-inch material and % yard of lace edging are 2- to 10-year sizes. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 10 cents each 
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This is a depart- 
ment of specialists. 
Miss Bertha E. 
Shapleigh, its editor, 
is the cooking expert 

of Columbia Univer- 

sity, where she proves 

in the laboratory the ac- 
curacy of every recipe that 
she publishes. She is at the head 
of the younger generation of those 
who are helping our cooks—mothers, 
wives, sisters, and plain hired— 










to get the most of nourishment 
and gustatory satisfaction out of 
the “‘high cost of living.” In ad- 
dition to Miss Shapleigh, nearly 
a score of special specialists 
write for Three Meals a Day. 
In this issue are Henry T. Finck, 
the “flavor man,” and Viola 
D. Noble, who makes can- 
dies par excellence. The de- 
partment is at your service. 
Address the editor at 119 
West 40th Street, New York 


BERTHA EF. SHAPLEIGH 


Gastronomic Christmas Gossip 
By Henry T. Finck 


Author of ‘* Food and Flavor” 


“Food and Flavor” was a ‘“‘best seller.’ 


s 
It had not been considered possible to 


excite the jaded appetites of novel readers, except by “‘going’’ the latest book “‘one 


better.” 


Henry T. Finck did it with a volume that put light into the delight of eating. 


Flavor’s the thing! Mr. Finck is writing a series of articles which will appear every other 
month. Read them. They are brimful of sound wisdom, common sense, and charm 


YOUNG lady in costly furs was 

walking down a New York street 

one Christmas afternoon, enjoying 

the contrast between the warm 
sunshine overhead and the cold snow that 
crackled under her feet, when she noticed 
a shivering boy gazing wistfully into the 
window of a delicatessen store. She was 
on her way to dine with friends, but there 
was half an hour to spare; so she told the 
boy to follow her, and took him to the 
nearest restaurant. ‘‘ Beans,” he replied, 
when she asked him what he would like to 
eat; but the waiter presently returned and 
said that there were no beans. 

“What will you have instead?” asked the 
young lady, and the poor little fellow replied, 
“Please, mam. I don’t know nothin’ but 
beans.” 

There are many boys and girls—and 
adults, too—who know little or nothing but 
beans—except perhaps at Christmas time. 
The habit of giving Christmas dinners, or 
the material therefor, to families that 
cannot afford a square meal is as old as it 
is commendable. Corporations practise it 


as well as individuals, and we are all re- 
minded of our duty by the Salvation Army 





lassies, ringing their little bells in the streets, 
and the men attired as Santa Claus, guard- 
ing the kettles into which you can throw 
your mite. Donors of larger sums are 
invited to witness the distribution of the 
edible presents. 

One might ask, “Why not give something 
of more lasting value?” But a good meal 
is not a mere luxury; it tones up weakened 
bodies and gives new strength-to those 
who need it, not to speak of the pleasures 
of anticipation and realization to which 
it gives rise. To see these at their liveliest, 
one should witness the dinner given every 
year by a New York newspaper to several 
hundred newsboys. Each has his whole 
meal placed before him at once, and it is 
amusing to notice how practically every 
boy begins with the pie. 

When Scrooge, in Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas 
Carol,’’ met the Ghost of Christmas Present, 
there were heaped up on the floor turkeys, 
geese, game, poultry, brawn, great joints 
of meat, sucking pigs, long wreaths of 
sausages, mince-pies, plum-puddings, bar- 
rels of oysters, red-hot chestnuts, cherry- 
cheeked apples, juicy oranges, luscious 
pears, and immense twelfth-cakes. This 
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ghost evidently did know something be- 
sides beans! How the remembered fra- 
grance of his delicacies makes us breathe 
the very atmosphere of Christmas! After 
all, most of us-are like our cousins across 
the Atlantic, concerning whom Beatty- 
Kingston says that to the vast majority 
of them, old and young alike, “‘the most 
interesting and congenial of Christmas rites 
is that which is celebrated at table.” 

Of the ceremonies connected with the 
Christmas dinners of Merrie England, the 
quaintest was the serving of the boar’s head, 
which was an established custom seven 
hundred years ago. When Henry I. had 
his son crowned as joint ruler with himself, 
in 1170, “upon the Daie of Coronation,” 
as Holinshed relates, ‘‘King Henrie, the 
father, served his sonne at the table, as 
server, bringing up the boar’s head with 
trumpets before it, according to the man- 
ner.” This custom was indulgéd in by 
the nobility in general. Usually, the head 
was decorated with sprigs of holly between 
the tusks; or else an orange, an apple, or 
a lemon was inserted in the mouth. 

English families in our day have to con- 
tent themselves with meat of less ancient 
and aristocratic lineage than the wild-boar, 
which no longer roams the forests. Even 
in Dickens’s day, as his list shows, the sub- 
stitute for it was the sucking pig, which on 
both continents is now often served entire, 
with an apple in its mouth. Brawn is also 
in that list, but is no longer made of wild 
boar; nor is the sausage (if it ever was). 
Pork, in all its forms, is particularly ap- 
propriate for Christmas dinner, for it is 
preeminently midwinter meat; and _ten- 
derloin from a young pig, properly fed, is 
as juicy and finely flavored as the best beef 
or mutton. It is cheaper, too, than its 
price indicates, for it is all meat—no waste. 

It is worth noting that among the eight 
varieties of meat mentioned by Dickens 


as in favor at Christmas-tide, several kinds 
of poultry are named, besides game, which 
includes birds. Most appetizing is the 
picture which he draws of the Cratchit 
family, eating their stuffed goose with apple- 
sauce and mashed potatoes. Before the 
turkey was imported from America, goose 
was more in favor in England than it is 
now. In the United States, owing to de- 
fects in breed and feed, the goose is rarely 
as juicy and flavorsome as it is in Ger- 
many and Russia, where it is in great favor 
at holiday banquets. The wild bird is 
seldom to be bought, and the wild turkey, 
too, has become almost as rare here as the 
boar in England; but the farmyard turkey, 
at its best, is so palatable that epicures do 
not worry. Nor do they say nay to a por- 
tion of capon or ordinary chicken, or to 
a nicely roasted squab. If the particularly 
delicious duck is not often seen on the holi- 
day menu, this is doubtless owing to its 
having too little meat on its bones for ban- 
quets at which, in accordance with tradi- 
tion, everybody expects to be served bounti- 
fully. 

With the exception of duck, which is 
better in spring, the several varieties of 
domesticated poultry are at their best in 
midwinter, and this is probably the main 
reason why poultry has become the meat 
par excellence, not only for Christmas, but 
for the other two holidays we celebrate so 
close together—Thanksgiving Day and New 
Year’s. A glance'at the markets indicates 
that housewives and caterers for public 
eating-places demand virtually the same 
things for these holidays, except that tur- 
keys preponderate more on Thanksgiving 
than at the other two feasts. 

The tendency to give our year’s end ban- 
quets preeminently the aspect of poultry 
feasts gives special importance to the 
question of cold storage. Undoubtedly, 
of all the foods sold in our markets, poultry 








Canoe club pralines, daintily arranged in a toy canoe and decorated with Christmas ribbon and holly. 
Use one and seven-eighths cupfuls of powdered sugar, one cupful maple syrup, one-half cupful of thin 
cream, one and one-half cupfuls of chopped hickory-nuts. Mix together the sugar, syrup, and cream. 
Bring to boiling point and let cook gently without stirring until it forms a soft ball in cold water. 





Remove from heat, cool until lukewarm, add half the nut-meats, and beat until creamy enough to knead. 
Then form into oblong shapes, and roll in the remaining nuts 




















is, as a rule, the least ap- 
petizing. Of every four 
chickens or turkeys pur- 
chased, three have been 
held in cold storage, 
usually for many 
months, and 
mostly un- 
drawn. 
With- 
out §f 
dwell- © 
ing \ 
on the 
fact that 
such poul- 
try is taint- 
ed in a way as 
offensive to the 
imagination as to the 
palate, it is enough to 
say that cold-storage 
fowl is frozen fowl, 
and freezing takes the 
flavor out of all meat subjected to it. 

To the arguments against the use of cold- 
storage fowl which I advanced in my book, 
“Food and Flavor,” I can now add a very 
strong one, brought forward in the New 
York Medical Journal by Dr. I. L. Nascher. 
Most of us wish to live long. The Jews 
are noted for their longevity, due to their 
observance of the sanitary code of Moses. 
One of the most important of these laws is 
that relating to Kosher meat, which must 
be used within three days after the animal 
is slaughtered. ‘There is probably no one 
factor more potent in causing early arterio- 
sclerosis, and consequent premature senility, 
than the introduction of food which rapidly 
decomposes in the stomach and intestines, 
as cold-storage foods do,” writes Dr. Nas- 
cher, adding that those of the Jews who 
neglect the Mosaic sanitary code lose the 
advantage which their race has over other 
races in the matter of longevity. 

Inasmuch as Europeans have fresh poul- 
try all the year round, there is really no 
reason why we should not have it. Doubt- 
less we would have it, had not the cold- 
storage business been made into a branch 
of stock-gambling: It might be said that 


a good cook can disguise the taint of storage 
fowl, and give it flavor by using rich dress- 
ing and piquant sauces; but no dressing 
or sauce can equal the natural, unalloyed 
flavor of freshly killed chickens, turkeys, 
and other birds. 
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Mashed potato may be garnished with imita- 
tion holly leaves cut from green peppers—the 
berries being cut froma ripe red pepper 
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Our fish, also—and fish 
forms part of every elaborate 
holiday menu—is too often 
made unpalatable by having 
been held in cold storage. 
In midwinter the 
dealers are not 
always to 
blame, 
as it 


cult to 

prevent 
fresh fish 
j from freezing 
in transit. But 
most of the fishmen, 
to obviate the risk of 
decay, deliberately keep 
their supplies frozen 
all the year round. 
Surely, we ought to resent this procedure 
most vigorously, not only because freezing 
takes the agreeable flavor out of the fish, 
but because many of the dealers dishonestly 
make thirty per cent. or more extra profit 
by selling us frozen fish as fresh, for which 
they would have had to pay a third more in 
the wholesale market. 

As this magazine is read in all parts of 
the country, as well as in other countries, 
it would not be practicable “to indicate 
briefly what kinds of fish are timely for 
holiday or other banquets. But in every 
city there are newspapers which print mar- 
ket reports, giving the necessary informa- 
tion. If your favorite paper doesn’t do 
this, write to the editor and call his atten- 
tion to the fact that you want him to do it. 
From the epicurean point of view, it is 
almost as important that fish be in season 
as that it be fresh. Usually it is either 
both or neither. 

Even desserts have their seasons. Ice- 
cream is as good during the year’s end 
holidays as at any time; but there is much 
more demand for it in summer. As for the 
two desserts which are almost de rigueur at 
the Christmas feast—mince-pie and plum- 
pudding—there are persons so robust that 
they can digest these spicy compounds at 
any time; but most of us venture to eat 
them only when the thermometer is below 
forty, as it is apt to be on December 25th 
and January 1st. When you think it 
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and neck, 


over, you will re- 
call that there are 
other things you 
can digest readily 


in cold weather, 
but not on sultry ™ 
days. 
The hour of the day makes a 


difference, too. Ifthe Christmas 
dinner is given at night, it is 
risky for many to eat pie or 
pudding who could do it with 
impunity at noon. The same is 
true with regard to fruit, which 
for most persons is certainly gold in the 
morning and lead at night. Fortunately, 
holiday dinners are usually given in the 
afternoon, which makes it safe to serve 
mince-pie and plum-pudding, as well as 
apples and other fruits. 

Even dyspeptics need not hesitate to 
accept an invitation to Christmas or New 
Year’s dinner. Herbert Spencer was a 
victim of chronic dyspepsia, but in his auto- 
biography he writes: “I have often found 
dining out, in moderation, beneficial rather 
than injurious—especially in a lively 
circle. . . . My experience to a consider- 
able extent justifies the advice which 
Sir Henry Holland told me he gave to 
his dyspeptic patients. He recommended 
them to go out to dinner and eat made 
dishes.” 

It is necessary, to be sure, to emphasize 
the words “in moderation” as used by 
England’s great philosopher. As a rule, 


unfortunately, our holiday dinners exem- 
plify what Mr. W. D. Howells calls ‘“‘ the 
great Northern pastime of gluttony.” 


On 


Novel and attractive favors for the Christmas table may be 
fashioned from crape paper, illustrating Santa Claus as he 
appears in various lands. First there is our own American 
ta Claus, then his Dutch prototype, and La Bene- 
fano, the kindly oid lady who takes his place in 
Italy, followed by the German Knech Rupert, 
and the Tyrolian Holy Man. 
toy houses are an excellent size for this, 
mounted on wooden stands, the crape 
paper which forms the dress being rolled 
and tied on with strings at the waist 
The costume of the 
Dutch Santa Claus is either brown 
or delft-blue; that of the Holy 
Man is brown, while La Bene- 
fano wears a gay apron and 
head-dress, In other cases 
the national costume 
may be safely followed 
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The dolls for 















Christmas eve, 
1795, George 
and Martha 
Washington 
gave a dinner 

to twenty 
members of Congress, 
in writing about which 
Theophilus Bradbury 
says in a letter: “The 
dishes were placed all 
around, and there was 
an elegant variety of 
roast beef, veal, turkeys, 
ducks, fowls, hams, etc.; puddings, jellies, 
oranges, apples, nuts, almonds, figs, 
raisins, and a variety of wines and 
punches.” And this was a frugal meal 
compared with some that were consumed 
in those days. 

There is comfort in the information con- 
veyed by Senator George F. Hoar in his 
““A Boy Sixty Years Ago,” in which he ex- 
presses his belief that there is not a small 
boy in this generation whose stomach can 
hold a tenth part of what his did. While 
not a few still think they must make the 
table groan under its burden, and try to 
buy the biggest turkey instead of the best 
(which is a squab turkey), we are, on the 
whole, moving in the right direction, grad- 
ually substituting quality for superabund- 
ance. It is no longer good form persistently 
to urge guests to take more; nor is it bad 
form to leave anything on one’s plate. In 
the end, genuine, enlightened epicureanism 
will prevail, and “‘moderation” will be the 
watchword for holiday dinners, as for all 
others. 


{x10} 

















Chocolates and Bonbons 
By Viola D. Noble 


Here are the very best candy recipes we have ever printed! Try them, and tell us if you 
ever found such good ones. Miss Noble’s candies are on sale at the best hotels in New 
York City, and we feel justly proud of the delicious bonbons and chocolates our readers 
can make from these recipes. Every one has been sampled by the editors and proved good 


bons and most chocolates, and is made 

by cooking sugar and water to the 
right degree. The home candy-maker will 
find the following rule quite simple, yet one 
that makes a soft and delicious center- 
cream: 


Fondant 


Take two pounds of granulated sugar, one 
quarter teaspoonful cream of tartar (scant), 
one pint of water. Place sugar and water 
in a kettle over a hot fire and stir until it 
almost reaches the boiling point; then, with 
a wet cloth, wash down the sides of the kettle 
to remove all sugar-crystals. Add the 
cream of tartar, dissolved in a little water, 
and boil until the syrup will form a soft ball 
in ice-water, or to be more accurate, use a 
candy-thermometer and cook to 238° Fahr- 
enheit. Never stir the syrup after it reaches 
the boiling point, and avoid shaking the ket- 
tle, as sugar grains very easily. Pour the 
syrup onto a marble or slate slab, or a large 
platter that has been placed in a level posi- 
tion, where it can remain until cold. Pour 
slowly, retaining the last bit of syrup in the 
kettle, as a few drops might cause the whole 


NONDANT is the foundation of bon- 










Candles form a novel center- 
piece for the Christmas feast. Use 
a mirror—or ice may be frozen in 
a large pan, raised on bits ‘of 
wood or corks to allow for melting 
water. Surround with holly leaves 
and berries and arrange eleven 
lighted candles in star shape 


to crystallize. Moistening the slab and 
sprinkling the top of the syrup with water 
will help it to cool more quickly. When 
cold, stir with a paddle or wooden spoon 
until white and creamy. In about ten 
minutes it will form a stiff mass. When you 
find it beginning to set, place immediately 
in a bowl, and cover with a damp cloth. 
Set aside for twenty-four hours, and it will 
be in splendid condition for use, 


Bonbons 


Save about two-thirds of the fondant for 
coating and use the remainder for centers. 
These can be made by mixing the cream 
with jams of different flavors, chopped nuts, 
raisins, figs, dates, etc., which makes them 
more delicious than using extracts does. It 
will only be necessary to give directions for 
making one kind, as others may be made in 
the same way. 


Raspberry Bonbons 





Take twelve ounces—about a cupful—of 
bonbon cream and mix with four rounding 
teaspoonfuls of thick raspberry jam; mold 
with confectioner’s sugar into small round 
balls. Handle as soft as possible, as they 


The first Christmas in America may be repre- 
sented by a log-cabin with figures of the early set- 
tlers, animals, the wood-pile, and the well-sweep. 
The nursery supply may be drawn on and much 
curiosity excited as to what the animals will be. Then 
the whole arrangement may be snowed under by 
flour or corn-starch 
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will soon stiffen enough to coat easily. 

Put the rest of the fondant into a double- 
boiler, flavor with a teaspoonful of rasp- 
berry extract, and tint a delicate pink with a 
vegetable coloring. Melt over boiling water, 
stirring occasionally until of the consistency 
of thick cream. Drop in the centers one 
at a time, cover with the cream, and remove 
with a dipping-fork (or a wire bent to form 
a loop at the end) onto wax paper. 

There is an endless variety of flavors and 
colors which may be made. A simple way 
to make four kinds of bonbons from this 
same quantity of fondant is to divide one 
cupful of cream into four equal parts. 
Mold one part with grated cocoanut, one 
part with chopped crystallized or preserved 
pineapple, another part with chopped cher- 
ries, and the last portion with a teaspoonful 
of melted chocolate. When molding the 
chocolates,. place a walnut-meat in the 
center. 

For coating them, melt the remainder of 
the cream in the double-boiler, flavor with a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and dip the cocoanut 
centers; then add a teaspoonful of lemon and 
a little yellow coloring, and dip the pine- 
apple centers. Add half a teaspoonful of 
wild cherry extract and a little red coloring, 
and coat the cherry centers; and for the last 
portion, color and flavor to taste with melted 
chocolate, and dip the chocolate centers. 

When using the same 
batch to make several 
kinds, be careful,to save 
the strong flavors and 
colors for the last. By 
using this method you 
will avoid crude coloring; 
they will blend harmoni- 
ously, and when packed 


An elderly person ‘fo m.@2% 
will appreciate a box- Wag &! 
ful of old-fashioned és 
jelly-wafers arranged Ge 
in a blue or pink home- 
made, flowered cretonne 
box. Aspray of mistletoe ¥ 
or partridge-berry will sug- 
gest Yule. Use one and one- 
half cupfuls of cooked, sifted 
dried apricots, apple-pulp, 
prunes, figs, or plums. Two 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar. 
Flavoring. Two-thirds cup- 
ful of water, one and one- 
half ounces gelatine soaked in 
one cup of cold water. 

Boil the sugar and water 
together for five minutes, then add the fruit-pulp and 
simmer until thick, like marmalade. Add the soaked 





gelatine a little at atime until all is in, and let it boil 
up thoroughly all over. 


It will.then leave the spoon 















Old-Fashioned Jelly Wafers 
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with chocolate creams, they will make an 
artistic and tempting Christmas gift. 


Chocolate Creams 


Chocolate centers may be made as di- 
rected for bonbons. Chocolate coating is 
similar to bonbon coating, if you use a dip- 
ping-fork, but the majority of fine candies 
are hand-dipped. Use any good confec- 
tioner’s coating-chocolate, as it comes pre- 
pared at a reasonable price. The ordinary 
sweet chocolate will not do. Melt slowly 
in a double-boiler, removing from the fire 
when partly melted, as care must be taken 
not to get the chocolate too hot. When 
melted, place two large tablespoonfuls on a 
slab or platter, and manipulate with a pallet- 
knife or your fingers until quite cold, when 
it will “string” nicely. Put in a bonbon 
center, cover with the chocolate, and remove 
with the thumb and first two fingers; drop 
onto waxed paper, making any design you 
wish with the chocolate that strings from the 
fingers. If you use a dipping-fork, proceed 
as you would for bonbons. As the choco- 
late becomes too stiff, add a little from the 
boiler, work until the right consistency, and 
proceed as before. Be sure the chocolate is 


thoroughly cold, otherwise the candies will 
streak when finished. The secret of success- 
ful coating is to have the chocolate the right 
temperature. 


This can be learned only by 
practice, but the pleasure 
derived from knowing 
your choice home-made 
candies are as attrac- 
tive as any bought at 
our best confectioners re- 
pays one for the time 
spent in learning the art 
of chocolate-coating. 
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in long strings. Cool 

themixture and flavor. 

If apple-pulp is used, 

half of the mixture 

may be flavored with 

a half-cup of minced 

mint-leaves or one 
teaspoonful of pepper- 
mint essence, and colored 
pale green with vegetable 
coloring. The second half, flavor 
with rose and color pink. Incase 
apricots are used, flavor with 
lemon extracts; for prunes and 
figs use orange. Plums may 
have a little orange or lemon 
extract added to them. 

Drop mixture from a narrow 
spoon onto waxed paper and let set for several hours. 
When stiff, press together in pairs, spread on waxed papers, 
and dry in a current of air for two hours. Then rollin granu- 
lated sugar, dip again, and dry. Do not use for two days 
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ECAUSE our friends so enjoy the 
dinners at our table, it has oc- 
curred to me that others may be 
interested in a hospitality which 
should be possible for even the smallest in- 
come. Course dinners can be given which 
are not only inexpensive, but delicious as 
well. The entire cost of the menu given 
below, purchased in a large city, was $1.53; 
and six people were served. Any hostess 
can do as well, if care is used in planning 
and if every dish is perfectly cooked. Mar- 
kets vary throughout the country, so to give 
the actual prices for each article might be 
misleading, but the total should not vary 
to any marked extent. 
Cream of onion soup 
Smothered rabbits 
Potato puffs 
Baked tomatoes 
Banana salad 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Fruit roly-poly 
Coffee 
Crackers Cheese 

While this is an actual dinner, advantage 
was taken of the fact that the rabbits were 
unusually low in price on the day pur- 
chased.. In other words, the menu was 
only tentatively planned until after a visit 
to the markets showed what was the best 
value for that particular day. 

The table was very carefully set and dec- 
orated. Because of the Christmas month, 
a pot of blooming cyclamen was used for a 
centerpiece. 

I use a_ modified service. Butter is 
served at our simple company dinners, so the 
bread-and-butter plate appears at the right 
and just above the plate. Twenty inches 
of space is allowed for each person, and 
more if I can possibly manage it. I use 
only one service plate; the soup-plate is 
placed on this, and both are removed after 
this course. It is good form to continue 
the use of the service plate throughout the 
meal only when there‘are plenty of maids. 

In setting the table, place as many knives 
as will be needed at the right of the service 
plate, with their sharp edges toward the 
plate. At the right of the knives is the 
soup-spoon, and beyond that the oyster or 
hors d’ceuvre fork, should these courses be 
included. At the extreme left arrange the 





Inexpensive Hospitality 


By Mrs. Anna Richards 


forks, with the fork to be last used nearest 
the plate. The spoons may be placed above 
the plate. The water-glass is at the tip of 
the knives, while the napkin may be either 
on the service plate or at the left of the forks. 

Most of the items in this menu are sim- 
ple. Here are the recipes for the most 
important ones. 


Onion Soup 


To four good sized onions chopped very 
fine, add two thin slices of bacon cut in 
very small bits. Let this cook slowly until 
the onions are soft and the bacon a very 
light brown. Add two cupfuls of cold 
water and let come to a good boil. Mash 
the. onions with a large spoon. Do not 
pour off water, but add one and one-half 
cupfuls of rich milk; season well with salt, 
pepper, and a dash of paprika. Thicken 
with just sufficient flour to make the soup 
creamy. Serve without straining. 


Smothered Rabbit 


Soak one pair of cleaned rabbits in salt 
water for two or three hours. Wipe care- 
fully with a dry cloth and rub all over with 
alittle oil. Season well with salt and pepper 
and sprinkle with flour. Put them in a 
pan that has been well greased with oil 
or drippings (oil is preferable, as it adds 
flavor to the rabbits). Put into a moderate 
oven, and when they commence to brown 
add a little boiling water. Baste frequently 
and serve on a large platter. 


Fruit Roly-Poly 


To two cupfuls of flour add a pinch of 
salt, four level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one tablespoonful of lard 
(or shortening). Mix with cold water to 
a consistency sufficient to roll out very 
thin. Take one-half can of chopped peaches 
or pineapple, or any fresh fruit in season. 
Spread fruit on rolled-out crust, sprinkle 
well with sugar, roll up as jelly-roll, and put 
in a deep round pan well greased with 
butter. Add one-half cupful of sugar and 
a tablespoonful of butter. Cover all with 
boiling water and put in the oven to bake 
until a good brown. The boiling water, 
sugar and butter make the sauce. Serve hot. 
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An Economical Day 
BREAKFAST 


Uncooked cereal 
Hamburg steak 
Fried apples 
Raised muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Potato and cheese puff 
Reheated muffins 
Cookies Tea 
DINNER 


Tomato soup Crisp crackers 
Swiss steak Baked macaroni 
Lettuce and pimiento salad 
Steamed fig pudding 
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Eggs Creole 


Cook in blazer of 
chafing-dish one table- 
spoonful of finely chop- 
ped onion and three 
tablespoonfuls of butter 
for three minutes; add 
one-half cupful of fresh 
mushrooms, broken in 
small pieces, one table- 
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cook five minutes. Add 
one and one-half cup- 
fuls of tomatoes, and 
cook ten minutes. Then 
add five slightly beaten 
eggs, salt and pepper, 
and cook until eggs are 
set. Serve on toasted 
crackers. 
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spoonful of finely chop- 4 
ped green pepper, and { é 


WE) Waffles, maple syrup 
Coffee 
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Christmas Day 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Baked sausages 
Waffles, syrup 
Coffee 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Oyster cocktails 
Brown bread folds : 
Ripe olives 
consommé, garnish of 
pimiento stars 
*Roast goose, potato stuffing 
(garnish of fried apple-rings and 
_ sausages) 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Boiled onions 


Pimolas 
Clear 


Dinner salad {a> 
Crackers 


Cream cheese AZ2 
English plum pudding, brandy 4f@\ 
sauce 29 
Garnish with holly and send 
lighted to table) € f 
Vanilla ice cream with red bar-le- 4 
duc currants 
Cakes, candies. nuts, and raisins 


Apollinaris Black coffee 
SUPPER 
Eges'creole (chafing-dish) 


Toasted crackers Olives 
Fruit cake Tea 
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dV, BREAKFAST 
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» Sliced oranges 4 
Broiled chops mas 


Oyster soup 
Roast leg of lamb. currant jelly 
Roasted potatoes 
Creamed turnips 
Lettuce salad Cream cheese 
eapple sauce j 


Bar-le-duc Crackers 
Jce cream. pin f 
V7 offee f 
\ f 
4 SUPPER f 
Deviled crabs (in chafing dis , 


i Olives P 
\. Parker House rolls , 
Oranges and bananas’ 
sliced together 
Cakes Tea 
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BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Plain omelet 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream of cauliflower soup 
Rolls Pickles 


2 

A Vegetarian Day 
Hermits Tea 

q 


DINNER 


Vegetable squp 
Mock beef a la mode 
Delmonico potatoes 
Braised celery 
a souffié 
offee 
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Southern Sweet 
Potatoes 


Pare and cut sweet 
potatoes in pieces as for 
French fried. Ina cas- 
serole, put a layer of 
potatoes, one table- 
spoonful of butter in 
small pieces, a sprink- 
ling of salt, and just a 
suspicion of cinnamon. 
Continue until dish is 
nearly full. Cover and 
cook slowly two hours, 
basting often with 
butter and water from 
the potatoes, which will 
form a_ thick liquid. 
Uncover during the last 
half hour of baking. 
Serve in same dish. 








What to Eat 


Coffee Ice-Cream 


Scald one pint of milk with one-half cup- 
ful of dry coffee. Strain into three slightly 
beaten eggs, one cup sugar and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt. Return to fire and cook 
until mixture coats the spoon. Add one 
quart of cream, and freeze. Serve with 
marshmallow-sauce. 


Marshmallow-Sauce 


In the upper part of a double-boiler, put 
one-fourth pound of marshmallows. When 
melted, pour on a syrup made by boiling one 
cupful of sugar and one-fourth cupful of 
water ten minutes. Add one-half teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and cool. 


Roast Beef Salad 

A very rare piece of roast beef is excellent 
for the salad. Cut in very thin pieces, and 
marinate in a French dressing to which a 
finely chopped slice of onion has been added. 
Serve on a platter garnished with potato 
salad, pickled beets, and lettuce. 

Note: Any cold left-over vegetables may 
be marinated and used as a garnish. 


Jellied Prunes 


Cook one-third pound of prunes until 
soft; remove stones and cut meat in pieces. 
Soak one-half box of gelatine in one-half cup 
cold water, and add to one pint of the syrup 
in which prunes were cooked. Add one 
cupful of sugar, one-fourth cupful of lemon 
juice, and the prunes. Mold and chill. 
Serve with plain or whipped cream. 


Purée Jackson 


Cook three potatoes and three stalks of 
celery cut in slices in one quart of chicken- 
stock until tender. Rub through a sieve. 
Scald one pint of milk with a slice of onion, 
a blade of mace, and a bit of bay-leaf; strain 
and add three tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour, rubbed to a paste; cook five min- 
utes. Combine mixtures, season to taste 
with salt, pepper, and paprika. 


Spinach Omelet 


Make a French omelet, using four eggs, 
four tablespoonfuls of milk, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and pepper. Have the 
omelet-pan hot, put into it one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and turn in the egg mixture. 
As the egg sets, lift with a knife, never al- 
lowing it to become hard. When nearly all 
the egg is firm, begin to fold the omelet; 
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turn onto a bed of spinach, and serve at 
once. Any left-over spinach may be re- 
heated with cream and butter and used for 
this omelet. 


Roast Goose 


Singe, draw, wash, stuff, and truss a goose. 
Dredge with flour and salt, and lay strips of 
fat pork over the breast. Roast in a hot 
oven two hours, basting frequently with 
butter and hot water. 


Stuffing 


Chop finely two onions, mix with one- 
fourth cupful of finely chopped pork, and 
combine with two cupfuls of hot mashed 
potato and one and one-half cupfuls of soft 
stale bread-crumbs. Add one-third cupful 
of butter, one beaten egg, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of sage, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of black pepper. 


Russian Apple-Stuffing for Roast Goose 


Chop two cupfuls of tart apples, green- 
ings or Baldwins preferred, with one cupful 
of seeded raisins. Stuff goose and truss as 
usual. The flavor is delicious and quite 
different. 


Jellied Chicken Sandwiches 


Chop the meat of a cold chicken with one 
stalk of celery, or put all through a food- 
chopper. Season with a little grated onion 
and minced parsley. Soak one tablespoon- 
ful of granulated gelatine in one teaspoonful 
of water until soft, then add six tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet cream and heat over hot water 
until the gelatine is dissolved. Add the 
chicken meat, lemon juice, salt, and paprika 
to taste, beat all together thoroughly and 
pour into a shallow, oblong pan, wet in cold 
water. Set on ice to chill, then cut in slices. 
to fit the bread cut for sandwiches. 


Mock Beef a la Mode 

Beef 4 la mode is a substantial dish. Cut 
a Hubbard squash into thick slices, remove 
the outer skin and the pithy inside portion 
which contains the seeds. Butter a deep 
stone baking-dish. Arrange a layer of the 
squash; dust with salt and pepper; add 
a thinly sliced onion and a layer of tender 
carrots, thinly sliced, with a thin covering 
of chopped parsley. Repeat with alternate 
layers until the dish is full, and then fill 
up with beef-stock. Cover and bake in 
a moderate oven for two hours. Make a 
thick brown gravy with some more stock; 
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add a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce or mushroom-ketchup; arrange 
squash cutlets and other vegetables on 
a heated dish and pour the gravy over it. 
Garnish with small yellow turnips which 
have been boiled, and fried hominy. Serve 
with potatoes and tender cabbage. Re- 
member, a large Hubbard squash must be 
used for this dish. When properly cooked 
you can‘ hardly detect that no meat has 
been used. 


Cranberry-Ice 


Wash one quart of cranberries. Cook in 
one pint of water five or six minutes. 
Strain through a coarse cheese-cloth, add 
one pint of sugar and cook until sugar is 
dissolved, stirring all the time. When cool, 
add the strained juice of two lemons, and 
freeze to-a mush. This amount will serve 
eight people. 


Westchester Club Salad 


Use one-half a grapefruit, one orange, 
one cupful of pineapple, one apple, one 
banana, one cupful of white grapes, and one- 
half cupful of celery. Cut all in the same 
size pieces. Cut the grapes in half and re- 
move seeds; free the grapefruit and orange 
pulp from the containing membrane. Make 
a French dressing with one-fourth cupful of 
olive oil, the juice of one lemon, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-half teaspoonful of paprika. Add 
this to the fruits, and let stand one hour. 
Drain, arrange on lettuce with one-half cup 
of boiled raisins and mayonnaise. 


Pralines 


Boil one pound of dark brown sugar 
(coffee A) with just enough water to dissolve 
it, until it threads a fine strand when poured 
from the end of a spoon. Stir in one pound 
of pecan-meats, and when evenly mixed 
through the candy, drop by large spoonfuls 
onto a marble board. Flatten and round 
each one, and when cool, run a knife under 
each and take up, ready toeat. They keep 
any length of time, but the nut-meats are 
more oily and sweet when the candy is fresh. 
Pralines have the indescribable taste of 
cooked brown sugar, with the pecan-meat 
flavor. 


Brown Sugar Nut-Candy 


Mix one pound of brown sugar and one 
pint of molasses with one teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little water. Stir the 


ingredients together and boil until the 
candy will harden when a little of it is 
dropped into cold water. Remove from the 
fire and stir through and through one pound 
of chopped pecan or walnut-meats. The 
more nut-meats, the better the candy. Stir 
the nut-meats in while the candy is boiling 
hot. Pour onto flat dishes, buttered, to 
cool. Cut in squares. Never substitute 
peanuts for the pecan or walnut-meats in 
these candies. 
Parker House Roast Beef 

A piece of beef intended for roasting is 
carefully freed of tough membranes. To 
prevent the meat from becoming dry in 
cooking, it is larded with strips of salt pork. 
Or better still, slices of beePsuet are pounded 
with a wooden beater to the thickness of 
a slice of bacon, and the roast is enveloped 
in these. It is then roasted in a very hot 
oven, allowing ten minutes for every pound, 
unless the roast happens to be longer than 
it is wide. In the latter case, eight minutes 
for each pound will be sufficient. Serve 
the roast with only its own juices for gravy 
and with fresh grated horseradish as a 
relish. This method of roasting beef is 
especially adapted to cooking in gas-ovens. 


Potato Omelet 

Beat the yolks of three eggs very light. 
Season one cupful of mashed potatoes with 
one saltspoonful of salt, one-half cupful of 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of sifted flour, a 
little chopped parsley, pepper to taste,and a 
little lemon juice, if liked. Beat the yolks 
of the eggs into this, then the well beaten 
whites. Heat an omelet-pan, butter, and 
when piping hot, pour the potato omelet 
into it. Brown lightly, turn, and serve very 
hot. 


Swiss Steak 


Select a two-pound steak from the under 
or upper round. See that ,t is cut one inch 
or one and one-half inches in thickness. 
Sear it on both sides in a hot skillet. Then 
remove to a platter and dust thickly with 
flour. Place in a casserole with a small 
piece of suet. Mix one chopped onion with 
one cup of tomato. Season with salt and 
pepper and place this dressing over one-half 
the meat and fold the other half over. Add 
a very little water, renewing if necessary to 
keep it from burning,and cook very slowly 
two or three hours. Thicken the gravy, if 
liked, and serve from the casserole. 
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New Helps for Housekeepers 


This magazine has 
for some years 
maintained a labor- 
atory for the test- 
ing of appliances 
intended for house- 
hold use. That ser- 
vice has been of 
inestimable value 
to our readers, in 
that it has put for- 
ward good things and held back bad. 
Beginning with this issue we shall 
widen the scope of the Institute’s work 
and describe in each issue the new 


FFICIENCY in household work demands 
that no money shall be wasted; that no 
strength shall be wasted. Measure your 

cost-price and your efficiency against the cost-price 
and efficiency of some one piece of household appa- 
ratus of tested value, and then see if you can afford 
not to use labor-saving household devices. 

Of the fifty-odd articles investigated during the 
month in the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
some were disapproved outright because of 
serious defects. Concerning some others, sug- 
gestions were made upon which manufacturers 
are now at work, with a prospect that approval 
will be awarded the improved model. By far 
the larger number, however, met with the ap- 
proval of the Institute and were awarded the 
seal of approval. 

Some particularly interesting tests have been 
completed on KITCHEN-UTENSIL WARE. 
Not only was a new kitchen ware’ discovered, 
but new facts, no less interesting, about some 
more familiar wares were also discovered. 
First was established the fact that well-made 
enamel-ware is far more durable than many 
who use only the cheapamakes of this ware 
will credit. Of all the enamel-ware approved 
by the Institute, not one piece showed a 
chip or crack when it was put to the follow- 
ing test: First, the kettle, pudding-pan, 
or saucepan is placed, empty, on the 
“giant” burner of the gas-range, with 
gas turned on full. After being heated 
for three minutes in this manner, half a 
cupful of ice-water is thrown in, and the 
heat turned off. If well made, the enamel 
is sufliciently elastic to withstand the test. 

This does not mean, however, that continued 
treatment of this sort is desirable. What it 
does mean is that enamel-ware given a rea- 
sonable care will serve a long period of 
usefulness. Enamel-ware is also more 
economical of gas than some other wares, 
although in this particular it is cheapest 
to cook in a new nickel-steel ware, called 
Indestructo. In this, foods can be cooked 
more quickly and with less gas-con- 

























A kerosene mantle lamp that 
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that have been ap- 
proved during the 
month. The tests 
will be as exhaust- 
ive as before; the 
results should en- 
able every house- 
keeper to keep up 
to date with regard 
tomechanical helps. ° 
We shall be glad to have our attention 
called to any new device. Address the 
Director in care of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York 


size were used in each case, and great care was 
taken to make the conditions of the tests identical. 
As a result, two quarts of water in the Indestructo 
kettle boiled in eleven minutes; in another kettle 
the same quantity of water boiled in eleven 
minutes, forty seconds; and in still another kettle 
the water boiled in fifteen minutes. The amount 
of gas used in the three tests ranged from two and 
three-quarters cubic feet to- three and one- 
quarter cubic feet. When this difference is 
multiplied by the proper number of operations 
for the week’s work, the saving in gas becomes 
appreciable. 

The Indestructo ware was also put to the 
ice-water test previously mentioned. On the bot- 
tom, where it had been red-hot, the kettle was 
tempered to a blue steel, but it was still smooth, 
whole, and, with barely a trace of “buckling,” 
was as good as new. An aluminum kettle 
when put to this test was not even discolored, 

remaining in every respect as good as new. 

All three wares are to be recommended as 
good investments for the kitchen equipment. 

There is a very general demand for an eflic- 
ient DISH-WASHING MACHINE, probably 
because dish-washing is pure drudgery to most 
women. There is no machine Which alto- 
gether does away with work, but the Walker 

Dishwasher has some very obvious advan- 
tages, which were demonstrated during its 
month of service in the Institute. 

First, it proved to be effective. Dishes 
do not have to be scraped unduly 
nor soaked, save in the case of egg 
dishes, which should first be treated to 

a cold-water bath, whether they are to be 
washed by hand or machine. Again, most 
cooking dishes can be washed in the machine. 
Best of all, one tea-kettle of boiling water 
is sufficient for the complete operation, 
three or four quarts, with soap, being 
used for the washing, and two quarts, 
clear, for the final rinsing. The dishes 
dry in a few moments, with practically no 
wiping. The machine is large enough to hold 
several courses of dishes. All cooking- 


sumption than is possible with at least givesa steady white light at low dishes save deep kettles and those which 


two other wares. 


cost. These lamps,made for walls, require scraping or scouring can be 


Of course, in making tests to demon- ‘#'¢s, or hanging fixtures, come washed in a second run of the machine. 
in nickel. brass. or old copper.thus 


strate this, kettles of thesame shape and offering a wide range of prices When equipped for hand-power, it is not 
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difficult to operate; but 
there is an electrically 
driven machine which 
does away with 
this labor. 


Success in “‘fireless’’ cookery depends largely upon 

skill in heating the stones or metal plates to the 

proper degree. The Weidman Heat Gauge. when 

placed as above on the heating-stone, registers the 
rise in temperature up to 600° Fahrenheit 


The washer is not noiseless, but it takes 
a shorter time to “do” the dishes than 
does washing by hand, without taking 
longer merely to clean the machine 
than it would to wash the dishes 
by hand—a popular criticism of 
dish-washing machines that some- 
times holds true. 

Within the last two or three 
years New York, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire 
have been visited by epidem- 
ics of a new disease, the source 
and very name of which baf- 
fled the best physicians. “ Malig- 
nant sore throat” is only one of 
the terms applied in an attempt 
to classify it.. Only recently have 
bacteriologists been able to iso- 
late the germ responsible for this 
disease. They traced it directly to 
bacteria separated from milk clari- 
fied by the De Laval MILK 
CLARIFIER. Research work on 
this disease is still being carried on in order to disclose 
the whole truth. Meanwhile, in the Institute the 
Milk Clarifier cleaned raw milk purchased from‘a 
grocery store on the East Side of New York. It 
cleaned pasteurized milk. And it cleaned certified 
milk that sold at fifteen cents a quart. All these 
grades of milk showed a “dirt” deposit after clari- 
fying; the raw milk, of course, showing the greatest 
need for the operation. While not a machine for 
ordinary household use, it is a machine for house- 
keepers to be informed about, for undoubtedly it 
would materially lessen milk dangers if city and 
town milk supplies were sent through a clarifier be- 
fore distribution to consumers. Many milk dealers 
are already using the machine. The milk is sent 
through the machine, and by centrifugal force alone 
the heavier “slime,” containing dirt, bacteria, etc., 
is thrown to the outside of the whirling bowl, while 
the cleaned milk passes through. The process 
seems to eliminate bacteria which have never been 
reached by any other method. 

Not everyone can cook at sea-level, or near enough 
to it to be unaffected by atmospheric conditions. 
Wherever potatoes will “boil” but not cook, a 
PRESSURE COOKER is needed. It is capable of 
maintaining twenty-five pounds of steam. Between 
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that and thirty pounds, the safety valve “blows off,”’ 
as will be seen in the illustration. Fifteen pounds of 
steam is easily maintained on a small gas-burner, 
turned as low as possible. Everything to be boiled 
or steamed can be cooked in the Pressure Cooker. 
By using smaller inner utensils, more than one thing 
can be cooked at a time. And it must not be forgot- 
ten that with this device less time is required for cook- 
ing. Potatoes usually requiring thirty min- 
utes’ boiling were tender and mealy in 
fifteen minutes. The cooker is made in 
three sizes, and is especially adapted for 
use at high altitudes where boiling does 
not mean a cooking temperature. 





oe, It was during the chilly days of early fall 
ee 


that the value of a small ELECTRIC 
RADIATOR was really appreciated in the 
Institute. The Twin Glower Radiator has 


The Pressure elements, but its cheery glow is 
Cooker saves capable of throwing out a sur- 
time in cook- ce ps 
ing all foods which prising amount of heat. There 
must be steamed is a larger size made with three 
* —— Itmay elements. Neither the first 
used at the sea- ° . 
shore or onthe price nor the maintenance- 
mountain-top cost of these is prohibitive, 
while the convenience and 
comfort they afford are more than 
appreciable. Especially when 
the baby must be given his bath 
will their quick and really safe 
heat be appreciated. 
Another electrical 
is the SLEEPING-BLANKET, 
which is a puff, light as down, 
and kept just warm enough for 
comfort. For one sleeping out of 
doors it is ideal, as there need be 
no weight to the bed-clothing, and 
yet one can keep as warm as toast 
and still enjoy all the bracing 
benefits of the out-of-doors. For 
aged people and all others who 
find difficulty in keeping warm 
enough o’ nights, it will prove:a 
boon. The blanket is provided with 


7 only two incandescent heating 
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Four inches up or down may cause 


the Higrade Slate Molding Board 


rolling-pin heavy enough to be effective 
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‘ comfort ” ~ 


or prevent a back-ache. 


This table is adjustable within these limits. On it are shown 
(See p. 869) and a glass 
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two heats; but the higher one is never needed, save 
in attacks of rheumatism or neuralgia where heat is 
grateful. The puff is safe; it cannot become over- 
heated, and it is made in both single- and double- 
bed sizes. The low heat represents a temperature of 
120° Fahrenheit, and a cost of practically five cents 
for ten hours of current. 

When sinks, tables, and work-benches planned 
for kitchen use are built high enough for the average 
woman to use and maintain healthful conditions, a 
long forward step will have been taken toward effi- 
ciency in housework. The Bennett ADJUSTABLE 
KITCHEN TABLE can be quickly changed, and 
by the woman herself, to varied heights within a 
range of four inches. When at its highest, the 
table is more convenient for most operations, 
even for a person below medium height, because 
work is accomplished by arm muscles instead 
of back muscles—which 
were never intended 
for such service. The 
table is strongly built and 
of simple construction, 
as can be seen from the 
illustration. ‘Its strongest 
recommendation is the 
fact that as a work-bench, 
it can be adapted to 
the height of the worker, 
as well as to a partic- 
ular operation—ironing | 
for instance, which 
requires a different 
working-level from 
cake-making. 

Until all house- 
keepers obtain 
new sinks, set 34 
to 36inches high, 
or have their old 
sinks raised, the 
Androcks DISH- 
PAN STAND will help 
where hand washing of 
dishes must be done. And 
it really is a help worthy of notice, 
for it affords the same saving to tired 
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This all-steel kitchen 
work-table is only one of many 
designs, including kitchen-cabinets. The table 
proved to be vermin It was easy to work 
on, asthe working-shelf is somewhat higher than 
the average table. Drawers and cupboards shut 
tight. and the catches do not work loose 


The Walker Dish- 

washer comes in 
both hand-power 
and electric models. 
It largely reduces the 
labor of dish-washing 
and wiping, is easy to 
clean, and saves time 
for busy house- : 
workers chemical first glows and—presto!— 





























backs that the 
adjustable table 
accomplishes. 
The Aluminum 
Mat is a small 
device which is 
worth while, es- 
pecially with a 
fireless cooker. It 
is intended to be 
placed directly on 
the bottom of the 
cooker, beneath 
the heated stone 
or plate which 
would otherwise 
be placed directly 
on the cooke 













The Twin Glower 
Radiator is an efficient 
electric heater which costs 
only a few cents an hour to use. 
Where a bath-room or bedroom must 

be rapidly and safely heated, it is invaluable 
Even the best constructed cookers 
will give a longer term of service 
if this appliance is consistently used. 

It seems a fairy performance 
indeed to light gas without 
matches or friction of any kind. 
The Universal GAS LIGHTER de- 
pends solely upon a tiny bit of 
unknown chemical, held suspended 
by filament wires in a small, per- 
forated ‘tube, which telescopes into 
a handle some two and one-quarter 
inches long. This little convenience 
should be held about an inch above the 
burner, with the gas turned on. The 






































the gas is lighted. The Lighter lasts 
indefinitely; if it fails to light or takts too long, 
the chemical can be brought back to usefulness by 
holding the lighter in the gas-flame for a moment or 
two. It must be kept closed when not in use 
or it will require a longer time to light the 
gas. It isnot adapted for use on theoven 
pilot-light or any similar small flame, prob- 
ably because of the small amount of gas discharged 
through such burners. When kept at its best, the 
gas lights with this in three seconds. 

If you plan to make any candies at home during 
Christmas holidays, the Higrade SLATE MOLDING 
BOARD will be of real help. It took about one-half 
the usual time to cool the fondant cream when this 
board was used in the Institute, and not one grain 
sugared, even though it was not a good “candy day.” 
The beating was done in six minutes—more time 
saved<and every particle of the creamy fondant 
could be scraped up and placed in the stone jar to 
be set away and “ripened.” The slate may be inset 
into a table or work-shelf, but we advise using it on 
top, for it is practically impossible to keep the seams 
in a sanitary condition. There are no disadvan- 
tages to the method we advise, as the slate surface 
grips without sliding or moving as a board will do. 
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When embroidering eyelets, or doing other needle- 
work without hoops over the first finger, fasten a 
square of white table-oilcloth beneath the work. 
This is stiff enough to hold the cloth in place, 
while the glaze prevents sewing through and also 
saves the fingers countless needle pricks. 

R. A. P., New York. 


#For material for a net guimpe or yoke, go to the 
upholstery department and purchase the finest net 
that is sold for making inside curtains. It is very 
wide in either plain or figured styles, and such 
upholstery-net yokes will wear much better than the 
nets from the regular lace department. 

Mrs. F. O., New Jersey. 


#A serviceable brush of good weight for polishing 
floors may be made out of an old discarded carpet- 
sweeper. Remove the brush and place a brick 
inside, fastening it by wires to keep it from 
slipping. Then cover the sweeper all over 
with a piece of heavy carpet. The swing of 
the handle will give the brush an easy 
motion and lessen, to a considerable extent, 
the arduous work of polishing the floors. 
S. C. C.,- Rhode Island. 


#According to the “Dictionary of Men’s 
Wear” a laundry is the “place of destruc- 
tion ’’—with but little recourse, I might add, 
for damages. My husband became tired 
of being told that his expensive 
made-to-order shirts were “old,” 
and so he has taken to dating every 
article with indelible ink every 
time it goes to the laundry. There is 
a dating-stamp obtainable for fifty 
cents that prints a line only half an 
inch long. Date shirts on the inside 
of the neck-band or in some other 
inconspicuous place; collars on the 
inside, along the lower edge. Thus 
you will have a record of the exact 
age of an article and the number of 
times it has been washed. Also, you 
will be able to make a far better bar- 
gain for damages, with less expendi- 
ture of temper than otherwise. 
Mrs. W. H., Ohto. 


#Any satisfactory household book- 
keeping was impossible to me until I 
got a large calendar and tacked it up 
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Discoveries wanted ! What little things are you doing 
to save yourself time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about your house? We'll 
pay at least one dollar for every available Discovery. We 
pay two dollars for extra good ones. Address (enclosing 
postage where return of unavailable material is desired), 
Discovery Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 












In these spaces I jot down daily expenditures and 
other memoranda; it is very simple to transfer the 
monthly totals to the ledger. Of course I use ab- 
breviations and other space-saving devices. On 
this I also keep account of the eggs laid, and my 
milk record (I keep a cow and sell some milk). The 
time and steps saved cannot be estimated, while the 
certainty of accuracy is a great comfort to the head 
bookkeeper of the firm. mrs. w. J. G., Tennessee. 


Nickel is a most satisfactory finish for percolators, 
as it does not tarnish as do silver or copper; but the 
heat of fire below gradually deadens its luster. To 
protect our percolator from the heat of the gas- 
stove, my husband cut in an asbestos mat a hole 
considerably smaller than the base of the perco- 
lator. The coffee cooks fully as quickly with this 
device, for the heat goes just where it 
should, instead of wasting its force in dis- 
coloring the sides of the percolator above. 
E. J. H., Illinois. 


#I have tried many methods of stopping 
up my baby’s nursing-bottles after they 
have been filled for the day, but none has 
been so successful and economical as the 
use of certain rubber corks, which I pur- 
chased in a New York department store. 
They are solid rubber corks, with a sort of 
skirt made of attached rubber. The 
cork fits into the bottle and the skirt 
folds over the neck of the bottle, 
keeping the top perfectly clean. The 
milk never spills out, no matter how 
the bottle is carried. For this reason 
they also make excellent stoppers for 
use in medicine-bottles while travel- 
ing. They come in different sizes 
and cost but a few cents each, and 
last through the bottle-feeding period. 
They are boiled with the nipples 
every day. 
H.C. A., New Hampshire. 


#A roll of inch-wide surgeon’s plaster 
and a pair of scissors are very useful 
companions ona long country ramble, 
as well as in the family medicine- 
chest. In case anyone sprains. an 
ankle, remove the shoe and stocking 
at once, and make a tight, basket-like 
support of the plaster, about the 


in the kitchen, with a pencil at- Tinyknockers forbedroomdoors height of a shoe and fitting under the 
tached. The one I am now using is are becoming very popular, par- heel and the instep—up the leg, and 


ticularly in 


country houses. around and around the ankle. Keep 


about 20 by 24 inches, the dates lined Whee Menkinas aotitie aamaeed e 
off in little squares, with good margins. ina variety of charming designs the foot and leg in the same relative 
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positions as when standing, and leave enough 
space between the strips to allow for swelling. 
With this dressing, the sufferer should attempt 
to walk with a little assistance, for the natural . 
flow of the blood will assist the work of ¢ 
recovery. W. A., New York. 


#When I was a teacher and found my 
classes getting restless and noisy, I. dis- 
covered that lowering the voice had a 
quieting effect. The pupils were obliged 
to stop their little restless noises in order 
to catch what I said, and then the general 
effect of my subdued tones seemed to 
be good. Now, with my own chil- 
dren, when I am reading aloud, if 
one of them thumps his chair A 
or makes some squeaking noise, 
instead of telling him to sit 
quietly, I simply begin read- 
ing so low that he involuntar- 
iiy becomes quiet in order to 
catch what I am saying. 
If he doesn’t keep quiet of 
his own accord, the other 
children see to it that he 
does. i 

Mrs. G. W. H., New York. 
#When having a pre- 
scription filled for the 
first time, make a special 
effort to have it filled at 
a reliable drug-store, and 
insist on the return of 
the original prescription. 
Then affix their price, 
which thereafter holds. 
In my case, the prices are never more when 
filled again by the smaller town druggist, and in 
some instances less—the progressive druggist mak- 
ing it a point to “beat” the original price. 

A. F., Pennsylvania. 


#1 find in ironing or pressing sleeves or the curves 
in the back of a coat, that some small object such as 
a paper-weight or small book, wrapped in a large 
Turkish towel, can be made the exact shape needed, 
and changed for every different need. I can press 
as well, if not better than, a tailor, and it is due to 
this. 

Hooks and eyes and weights do not show shiny 
spots if pressed on a pad made of the towel. 

H. P. B., North Carolina. 


#One of your Discoveries set forth the use of a 
glass top on the dining-room table. Be careful, or 
you will have my experience. The glass top had 
been on my mahogany table from September until 
the following June, being moved frequently for 
dusting. In June we left town for a month, closing 
the house; and when we returned the glass had 
sluck to the table, raising large blisters and neces- 
sitating the expense of refinishing. The wood- 
finisher told me the glass, even when separated from 
the wood by a doily, should be moved at least once 
a week, and taken off when the house was to be 
closed. F. F. R., Missouri. 


#A comfortable pillow on a steamer-chair is a ne- 
cessity. To secure one at a minimum of inconven- 
ience, make a pillow-slip of cheery-looking chintz, cut 
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An attractive “double-decker” work-bag, 
suitable for a Christmas gift. 
with cardboard, Dresden ribbon, ‘and an 
embroidery-hoop 
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the size of an ordinary steamer-pillow. Finish 
with a four-inch hem and three buttons and 
holes—to button flat across the end. Around 
the edges on the right side put a second row 
of stitching, one-half inch from the edge, to 
form a little heading. Sew a generous loop 
of tape at one corner of the openend. Slip 
a pillow, the stiffer one of hair being the 
better, from your berth inside the pillow- 
case, and button up. Although it is 
against all steamship companies’ regu- 
lations to allow white pillows on deck, 
I have never known of their objecting 
to lending one of the many regular 
berth-pillows. You then have 
a truly comfortable pillow for 
your deck-chair, long enough 
to reach from the small of 
your back up under the back 
of your neck! It is also nice 
to make a small bag to match 
the pillow-case. Cut twelve 
inches by eighteen inches 
allowing for a_ four-inch 
heading—with double draw- 
ing-strings of ribbon or col- 
ored braid. This is a con- 
venient device in which to 
keep your novel, writing ma- 
terials, diary, smelling-salts, 
handkerchief, and gloves, so 
that you can gather them up 
quickly when going on deck 
for the day. 
P. L., Pennsylvania. 








It is made EB. 


#A good work-bag can be made 4 
from two yards of Dresden rib- 
bon six and one-half inches wide, and one embroid- 
ery-hoop. Cut two rounds of cardboard the size 
of the hoop for the bottoms of the “‘double-decker” 
bag, pad with sheet-cotton, and cover with the rib- 
bon. Divide the remaining ribbon in halves and 
seam up both pieces; then sew one to a cardb ard 
round, and fasten at the top to the outside rim of the 
embroidery-hoop. Make the top part of the bag in 
the same way, save that the cardboard bottom is to 
be sewed to the inside of the embroidery-ring, which 
has been covered by the silk ribbon. The top is 
gathered with a heading for draw-strings. Fasten 
the two bags together by short ribbons. When ready 
for packing, the upper bag fits snugly into the em- 
broidery-ring, while when in use the bag becomes two. 


#Take the stick out of the lower edge of a win- 
dow-shade and tack along it, with gimp-tacks, 
a piece of heavy canton flannel or light felt, about 
three inches wide. When this is properly placed 
inside a piano, with the stick resting across the 
bolts that support the hammer-frame, the felt will 
hang between the hammers and the strings, and you 
will have an effective piano-muffler. Slots are cut 
in the felt, in places corresponding with the positions 
of the bolts, so that the felt will slip over them. 
Care must be exercised in selecting felt of the prop- 
er weight, for if it is too thick, each hammer will 
affect more than one string, while if too light, the 
muffling is not effective. But when carefully made, 
this simple device is a true boon to the chronic prac- 
ticer—ahd others. The tones are perfectly pro- 
duced, but can hardly be detected in the next room. 
M. M. C., Ilinots. 





872 Discoveries 


#For the consolation’ prize at a card 
party, a contribution to a household 
shower for a bride, or even a birthday 
or holiday gift made in a spirit of 
fun, a number of homely but useful 
kitchen articles may be done up 
into a most attractive looking 
package. 

The package may be made to 
represent a baby in one of the 
little folding go-carts, patterned 
after the papoose arrangement 
in which the baby can be carried 
as well as wheeled about. The 
go-cart itself is made of a grater 
that is semicircular in shape, and 
the baby is represented by a 
small scrubbing-brush, with an 
inexpensive doll’s head fastened 
‘on one end. For the blankets, 
there are large pieces of canton 
flannel or some other fabric equal- 
ly good for cleaning and polishing. 
One piece is folded and placed in 
the grater as a bed for the brush- 
baby, while the other serves as a 
coverlet. 

Ordinary tape is used to tie 
around the package, holding every- 
thing in place. Inside the strips 
of tape, still another useful article 
can be slipped. A small kitchen- 
knife is just the right shape and 
size, or a can-opener, an alumin- 
um teaspoon, or a wooden 
mustard-spoon. 

T. C., New York. 









A “kitchen bundle.” containing 

useful little implements that every 

housekeeper appreciates can be 
made into a novel gift 


#An ordinary wire soap-cage or 
holder makes an excellent soap- 
shredder. Remove the cake of 
soap from within the holder, close 
it and simply rub the soap across 
the outside, and soon one has a_ holder full of 
shredded soap which may be emp- 

tied out into the boiler; or the holder 
and its contents may be immersed in 
the water. D. V. W., Jr., New York. 
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@When using the gas-oven, I find 
that if I open the door wide for 
a second, two or three minutes 
after lighting the burners, a quan- 
tity of moist airescapes. The oven 
then heats far more quickly as a 
result of the ventilation. It is a 
very little time-saver; but it is a help 
when getting brea fast—particularly 
during the winter when every minute 
counts in helping one’s husband start 
for his office. 

F, G., Minois. 


#A butterfly tree was one of the pret- 
tiest sights witnessed at a celebration 
last Christmas. The tree was covered 
with paper butterflies of all colors. Some 
were pinned on, others were sus- 

pended by fine wires. A large Gloves retain their shape and do 
butterfly with gilt wings was poised not shrink after washing if fitted 
on the top twig. The effect is immediately over glove-driers, 
extremely attractive, forming a apractical novelty which depart- 
novelty which should particularly ment stores now keep in all sizes 


appeal this year when butterilies are so much 

in favor as decorations. 

For a baby’s first Christmas-tree it is 

a nice idea to plant a small pine-tree in 

a pot. Later it can be transplanted 
outdoors, and thus preserved with 


all its tender associations. 
S. D. P., New York. 


#Because one uses home-made 
diapers for her baby, one does 
not need to use the old-fashioned 
square. The three-cornered shape 
that enterprising manufacturers 
have taught us to believe is the 
only proper one, can be used just 
as well with cotton flannel. I 
padded mine with several thick- 
nesses—only one thickness reach- 
ing to the edge—and graduated 
the sizes of the padding so that 
the final effect wassmooth. 
E. L. B. T., Ohta. 


@Last Christmas I had a star- 
shaped cake-tin made, three inches 
deep and a little over a foot from 
tip to tip. In this I baked a good 
loaf-cake and iced it heavily with 
white icing—decorating it with 
gilded wishbones, one astride each 
tip, so that they formed in design 
an inner star. It made a very 
much admired centerpiece for the 
Christmas tea-table. 
A. A. B., Pennsylvania. 


#When our littledaughter reached 
the first stages of walking we had 
the natural horror that she might 
fall down-stairs, but disliked to 
mar our woodwork or spoil the 
looks of our hallway with the 


usual cumbersome “gate.” So instead, we purchased 
yard and a half of awning material, 
about thirty-six inches wide, and made 
an inch-wide hem at each end, through 
which we slipped a piece of lath. 


Into this, at top and bottom, we 
screwed tiny rings which looped 
over little brass hooks on each 
side of the stairway. We find 
this device light, practical, and 
convenient, for when not in use 
it can be rolled up and tucked away 


* behind the newel-post. 


E. P. M. S., New Jersey. 


#For very obvious reasons, the 
medicine-cabinet should never be 
left unlocked. There is a tumbler- 
lock made which comparatively few 
people seem to know about. It 
has a flat key that cannot be with- 
drawn except when the door is 
fastened —and as you must never 
leave the key in the lock of the cabinet, 


that is the kind of lock and key to 
get. Most likely any hardware store 
can supply it. It will pay anybody 
to get one—even if you have to 
search the whole town over for it. 


Ww. HYB., Ohio. 
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It means a rest with pans aglow— 
You know the rest 





(1) Sapolio’s rich suds quickly 
clean dirt and grease from kitchen 
utensils and wood work. 





(2) Sapolio thoroughly — scours 
kitchen knives, forks and spoons— 
quickly removing the dullness and 
rust. 


You rub just the amount 
of Sapolio you need on a 
|p damp cloth. Not a particle 


scatters. J¢ cannot waste. 
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In Spotless Town they furnish aid that’s suited to the ready Maid. 
The sudden suds from every piece remove the slightest trace of grease. 





SAPOLIO 





(3) Sapolio quickly gives tinware 
and metals a brilliant, lasting polish. 





(4) Sapolio does not roughen the 
smooth surface of tins or kitchen 
enamel ware. It does not dry or 
roughen your hands. : 


If you value your kitchen 
ware and wish to retain soft 
hands use Sapolio—the 
economical cleaner. 
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FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town 
Cut-Out for children. It consists of the Spotless 
Town background, 814 inches long, and nine 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 


Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out 
to stand as placed in front of the Town. This makes 
a very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 


Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 
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“Too Small to Complain 


About” 


A woman subscriber, postscripting a letter about something else, 
wrote: ‘I sent to the ———— company six weeks ago for one of 
their booklets. Have not got it yet, but the matter was too 
small to complain about, so I did not write you.” 


We felt that that subscriber had repaid us poorly for our many 
appeals for complaints. But others have responded better. 
One woman asked a specific question of a physical training ad- 
vertiser; no direct reply, but an endless stream of circulars. 
Another desired to know where she could buy certain jewelry 
locally, and after many evasions was requested to order direct; 
she should have been told so at first. Another sent ten cents for 
a catalogue, following it with reminders every two weeks. It 
took her about two months to get what she wanted. All these 
cases were reported to us, and we were mighty glad to hear of 


them. We settled matters in short order for our friends. 


The weakest spot in the arrangements of certain advertisers is 
the way they answer inquiries. These few seem to have a sys- 
tem of reply which is at once mechanical and inadequate. Plain 
questions are not answered direct, but the asker is left to dig 
out for herself, from a mass of printed matter, the information 
she ought to have by letter. Samples are either not sent or are 
sent long after interest is dead. Catalogues and booklets are 


delayed interminably. 


We conceive that the duty of a publisher is to assure subscribers 
prompt and satisfactory responses when they answer an adver- 
tisement. We continually make particularly vigorous effort to 
see that thisis done. But it can only be done by the codperation 
of readers in reporting to us all cases of negligence. Nothing 
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can be accomplished toward betterment unless concrete facts 
are presented with a complaint—names, dates and specific 
details. 

It is not alone for the protection of readers that we desire to do 
this. 
small minority of manufacturers, but it reacts on the whole body 


Negligence of the kind described is practised by but a 


of advertisers and discourages the answering of all advertise- 
ments to some extent. Hence it is to the interests of our good 
advertisers, as well as of our readers, that all slack methods shall 


be located and eliminated as speedily as possible. 


Nothing is ‘too small to complain about’’ when it produces 
irritation or annoyance. An inquiry unanswered, or answered 


only after weeks, or a sample missent, or sent after exasperating 





delay—these things may inconvenience and displease as much as 


an unsatisfactory purchase. The amount involved does not 


enter into the question in the least. 


We shall take it as a special favor if our readers will notify us of 
all cases of inattention or delay on-the part of advertisers in re- 
sponding to requests for samples, information, booklets and the 
like. 
the complaint blank on page 14. As usual, there are checks 


To make such complaints easier, we have slightly altered 


waiting for especially valuable assistance that is given us in this 


matter. 


Remember, there is nothing ‘‘too small to complain about.” 


Advertising Manager 


119 West 4oth Street, New York. 
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Save the Children 


ITH one or two more chapters 
we shall bring our child-labor cam- 
paign to a close. Not that the 
condition has been remedied— 
. nearly two million children are still exchanging 
their futures for a bare subsistence wage to- 
day—but you have had the situation placed 
before you in a way that should make you 
blush for shame if you are still complacent 
enough to admit that child labor has any place 
in our national life. We tell you that it has 
not. We have studied it from every angle, 
and we condemn it from them all. Make 
no mistake: by child labor we mean the em- 
ployment of little ones at gainful tasks while 
they should be playing or in school. Both 
play and school are necessary. Maybe not 
for today, but certainly for tomorrow. A child 
unschooled means a man unschooled, and an 
ignorant man is a poor citizen, the tool of 
politicians and those who would profit by 
exploiting their fellows. 

Impossible to do without the labor of chil- 
dren? Why? Widows with children to sup- 
port: there’s the widows’ pension plan, now 
in operation in seventeen states; it should be 
adopted in them all. Fathers disabled: the 
workmen’s compensation act takes care—or 
should—of that excuse. Honest, diligent work- 
men, who, following the custom of the poor, 
have bigger families than they can possibly 
support: relief for them we have not got 
at present, but that is only an excuse, not a 
reason. We should insure to every child 
his right to spend his childhood in preparing 
for his manhood. Impossible? Not for a 
nation that spends nearly $200,000,000 a year 
for pensions and over $400,000,000 for drink. 
Of course it would cost a lot of money for 
the state to act as the provident father of 
the children within its borders, but do we count 
the dollars when we want to go to war or build 
a Panama Canal or preen our feathers before 
the nations? 


How You Can Do It 


Bur we have got slightly off our text—the 

abolition of child labor, here and now. You, 
mothers, can stop it. Did the mothers of this 
land rise up and demand that child labor cease, 
by tomorrow night the fires would be dead 
under every boiler that turns machinery 











tended by little hands. The power of the 
pocketbook is absolute. This is what you can 
do with it: Take the most efficient woman’s 
organization in your neighborhood or ask all 
the clubs, and societies, and circles, and what- 
not to come in to the fight for childhood. 
Pledge each and all to stick. Then notify 
all your tradesmen that after a certain reason- 
able lapse of time you will purchase nothing 
from them unless they can assure you that at 
no stage of its manufacture were little hands 
employed upon it. “Such information can be 
had, and you can compel your tradesmen to 
get it. They will soon demand such assurance 
from the jobbers, the jobbers from the whole- 
salers, and then you get to the source of the 
iniquity. And no chiid will enter a mill or 
toil under the worse conditions of the tenement 
when his labor is no longer a source of 
profit. 

This magazine believes the above plan will 
work; it knows it will work if the women will 
only hold together. It will tell in its pages 
the story of the fight for the freeing of the little 
ones who toil by any community that will un- 
dertake a campaign along these lines. It hopes 
that in every town there is a woman tender 
enough of heart to feel the bruises on childish 
hands, broad enough of vision to see the oppor- 
tunity to do a noble work, and strong enough 
as a leader to bind her community to follow her 


lead. Then will there be a beginning of the 
end; for when profits begin to flee, profit- 


seekers have no difficulty in seeing the light. 
The Girl of Today 


HE is a problem; society is taking note of 
her as no girl was ever noticed before. In 
its undoubted pride in her there is also concern, 
for she has broken nearly all the shackles of 
tradition and emerged with a spirit all her own 
and a determination that she shall be recog- 
nized as a being with rights of her own. To 
her credit it must be said that she willingly 
accepts the responsibilities that go with privi- 
leges. Withal we can hardly complain of her, 
unless we take a look into the future and won- 
der where the home will be if the next genera- 
tion of girls demands liberties as far ahead of 
the girl’s of today as hers are ahead of her 
mother’s. There is food for serious thought 
in Margaret Deland’s article, “When I Was 
Your Age,” in this issue. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Every Woman can afford 
Stylish, charming Clothes 


Mrs. N. T. Lorling, of Kansas City, writes: 


All women can find, as I have, that the 
true expression of dress ae iness is made 
possible by DIAMOND DYES. 


DIAMOND DYES solve the problem for 
me for most all occasions. 


I enclose a photograph of a much soiled 
white silk dress which I completely brought 
up to the latest style by a few touches here 
and there, and dyeing it blue with DIA- 
MOND DYES. 

This is pa one of the many —_ dresses 


which I have made with the famous little 
package of DIAMOND DYES. 








Mrs. N. S. Worthing, of Philadelphia, writes: 


DIAMOND DYES make it possible for our 
family to afford dresses of the latest modes 
for all occasions with very little trouble. 


I keep my wardrobe large and varied by 
dyeing soiled or out-of-date dresses, old 
ee and laces with DIAMOND 
DYES. 


I enclose a photograph of a dress my 
daughter made. It was an old Mauve soft 
cloth dress out of date and much worn. By 
making it over in the latest style and dyeing 
it a deep green with DIAMOND DYES, it 
made a beautiful stylish street dress, much 
admired. 


Diamond Dyes 


Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “ Union” 
or ‘‘ Mixed’ goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Diamond Dyes Sell at 10 Cenis Per Package. 





White Silk Dyed Blue 


Mauve Cloth Dyed Green 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name, and address—tell 
us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, 
the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Editor’s Say 


A Page for Reference 


[N Dr. Wiley’s department this month is the 

most important single page in the magazine. 
It is a page for you to read and ponder over, 
and then put in some convenient place where 
every member of your household will know 
where it is. There are too many deaths by 
poison. If you will have the stuff around, 
take every possible precaution for safety. 
Don’t say you are never careless. ‘Those who 
die through carelessness probably have an 
excellent record up to the fatal mistake. That 
doesn’t save them. Neither will it you. So 
if you have any one of those fourteen poisons in 
the house, you had better paste the list of anti- 
dotes in your medicine-chest—and then throw 
thepoisonaway. Don’t die through carelessness. 

By the way, have you 
noticed the telling blows 
for pure food the good 
Doctor has gotten in 
during the last few 
months? He has never 
fought harder for purity 
in food products and 
honesty in describing 
them than he has this 
past summer. It is a 
fight that he cannot let 
up on for a minute. 
Adulterators and would- 
be adulterators are find- 
ing and making loop- 
holes in the laws. Lob- 
byists for food-poisoners 
always find a surprising- 
ly large number of law- 
makers who are willing 
to believe that a little 
poison can do no harm. 
They are encouraged in 
this belief by theapathy 
of those most concerned. You people who buy 
manufactured products, don’t lose what you 
have won by being indifferent to their quality. 
Everlastingly demand purity in what you eat and 
give your children to eat. Remember that the 
presence of a preservative, no matter how small 
the percentage, is almost inevitably the evi- 
dence that the product was in the first stages of 
decay when it was canned. Maybe the poison 
won’t hurt you, but do you want the imper- 
fect food? If you don’t you had better not 
wait for sensationalism to stir up your interest 
in pure food. The public is used to the fight 
now, and there will probably be no more sen- 
sations in food news. But the fight will be 
carried on by a few leaders who never tire. Dr. 
Wiley is as fresh as ever. 


oOmMINg 


remin 


will be sent to you “Fy 
every month of the Sar. 
earasn “@& 
er of the “¥ 
Best Wishes of- ‘ 


ristmas’ 


.. for 2 Perry » 


A facsimile, reduced in size, of the beautiful Christmas 
wreath in four colors which is sent to each subscriber 
to whom you make a gift of a year's subscription to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


Your Christmas Presents 


[It is time to’be thinking abcut them. If 
you must shop, doit now. Don’t wait until 
the last few days and then worry yourself into 
wishing there wasn’t such a thing as Christ- 
mas. After all, Christmas is in the heart, 
not in the shops, and you can keep it fresh 
longer by giving something that will not be 
laid aside with the first days of the new year. 
Nothing is more dignified than the gift of 
a good book. Everybody reads. After books 
come magazines. In the certainty of their 
appeal, perhaps they come first. In a year 
they give in quantity from four to ten average- 
sized books. Their quality is as high, for 
many of the best books are first printed in 
magazines, and their variety exceeds that of 
any book not a diction- 
ary or encyclopedia. 
After all, a magazine is 
a good Christmas gift. 
We have a very at- 
tractive card to send 
announcing your gift of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
The recipient will get 
over seventeen hundred 
pages of reading matter 
and pictures -—— enough 
to keep her remember- 
ing you throughout the 
year. “Do it now!” 


ping? 


In Explanation 


THis is in explana- 
tion, not defense. 
We are accused of mak- 
ing the magazine a 
vehicle for the propaga- 
tion of militancy and 
other phases of femin- 
ism, and thus weaken- 
ing the home. Weare merely taking cognizance 
of the fact that the woman movement, call 
it by any name you will, is the most significant 
thing under heaven today. It is too big news, 
too full of import, for any magazine to ignore it. 
Besides, there are some millions of women who 
are expecting to see better homes erected upon 
the ashes of the outworn creed that sex stands 
for inequality. This is the day of mind, not 
muscle; of soul, not sex. This turbulence of 
changing beliefs will not last long, and it will 
be succeeded by something far finer than any- 
thing we shall lose. In the meantime, taking 
it for granted that most people can swallow 
the truth without offense, we shall attempt to 
tell the truth. We trust you are with us. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR. 
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R. WILEY believes several things 
strenuously. One of them is that 
things should be what they seem 

and what they say theyare. At all times 
and in all places he maintains that the 
consumer has the inalienable right to 
demand that the label tell the truth.” 

-——Editor Good Housekeeping. 


How To Read and 
Interpret Our Label 


Armour’'s The namewhich for half 
a century has stood for 
quality in food products. 


Simon This is the brand name 
Pure of this particular quality 
| of lard. 


Leaf This is the most impor- 
Lard tant point in the label. 
It means that this lard 
is made only from deli- 
cate leaf fat. No other 


fat is used in making 


SIMON PURE Simon Pure leaf lard. 


en This means that Simon 


ANGE BAVGD) Kettle Pureleatlardisrendered 


—as our grandmothers 
did it—in open kettles. 


made only * SIMON PURE LEAF LARD 


costs alittle more than ordinary lard. 

from When you consider the quality you are 
grtne thet this is the very Cream of 

ard—you will understand why, and 


delicate a will find that it is worth while to 
leaf fat gee ee 
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N Florida, the months of delightful sunshine during the time the orange 
and grapefruit crops are ripening sweeten the juice of these fruits into 
health-giving liquids confined in globes of gold. The essence of Florida 

sunshine, the softness of semi-tropical breezes and the fragrance of orange 
and grapefruit blossoms are combined in the fruit sold under the mark of 


the Florida Citrus Exchange. 


Florida Oranges and Grapefruit 
Delicious and Health Giving 


No fruit is more pleasing to the palate than 
tree-ripened oranges. None is equal in tonic 
qualities to the grapefruit. The leading health 
authorities agree that oranges and grapefruit 
should be freely consumed in every family. 










It is the juice of oranges and grapefruit which 
contains the health-giving qualities. Florida 
oranges and grapefruit have a maximum of juice, 

flavor and sweetness. Accordingly they are 
most healthful as well as most delicious. 


Progressive Florida orange and grapefruit growers market 
their crops through the medium of a co-operative, non-profit 
making association, the name and trademark of which is 



















LOOK FOR IT Is 

RED MARK 1] Te 7 GUARANTE 

ON BOXES CITRUS EXCHANG OF FRUIT " 
AND — — WORTH 

W RAPPERS THE MONEY 






This mark stands for the “square deal” to all concerned. It means good 
fruit at fair prices for the consumer of oranges and grapefruit, a living profit 
for the dealer and a proper return on his labor for the grower. 







Many up-to-date stores sell Florida Citrus Exchange oranges 
and grapefruit. Your dealer can get them for you—and 
will do so if you insist. There is economy in buying 
citrus fruits by the box and it is more sanitary to do so. 







The special care exercised by the Florida 
Citrus Exchange in growing, picking and pack- 
ing oranges and grapefruit insures to the con- 
sumer full value for the money, no matter 
what grade of fruit is bought. No child labor 
is employed in the packing houses of the 
Exchange. When you buy citrus fruits, look for 
this mark on boxes and wrappers— 
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Increase your reputation 
as a good salad maker by 


using generous dressings of 


xW ESSON 
Snowdrift OLL 
fr SALAD 


Mrs. Rorer’s book of 
recipes, which we send 
free for the asking, 
tells you of many 
delicious new salad 
combinations. Write 
for it today. 






















ro 
# x GOODFOR‘S} 


iS SALADS 








Use Wesson Oil for Holi- 

day pastry and frying. No 

other cooking fat is so de- 

licious, economical and easily handled. _If your grocer hasn’t it, send 

us 30 cents for a full quart can and we will see that you are supplied. 
For your protection Wesson Oil is sold only in cans. 








Tue SouTHerN Cotton Or Company 
go West Broadway New York 
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Moneyback Advertisements 
®ur Guarantee 


‘That guarantee only is good which is absolutely unnecessary.’ 


All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine are absolutely guaranteed. Your money will 
be promptly refunded, by the manufacturer or by 
us, if you purchase goods advertised with us and they 
prove unsatisfactory. This applies equally to purchases 
made through your retail merchant or direct from 
the advertiser. The only condition is that in making 
purchases, the reader shall always state that the adver- 
tisement was seen in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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The Proof of the Powder 


is plainly evident in Rumford Biscuits; 
perfectly light, tender, delicious. Home 
bakings cannot help but be successful if 
you use 


‘RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


BAKING POWDER 


It not only makes your cakes and biscuits of uni- 
formly even texture, of that soft, velvety consist- 
ency that makes them melt in your mouth, but 
it also makes them of better flavor, more whole- 
some and more easily digested. 

One test will convince you of the economy and 
satisfaction in using Rumford Baking Powder. 


Ask us to send you 

“Every Day Dishes” 
A reliable and very useful little ceok 
book by Miss Mildred Maddocks, 
Lecturer, Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture. It will give you rec- 
ipes for dishes simple to make and 
wholesome to eat. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


Providence, R. I. 


ce manunsceesnencmmenmnenensn 
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*Caloric Fireless Cooker . 
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*Chicago Clothes Dryer . 
*OCoffield Motor Washer. . . 
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*Laundry Queen Steam W asher. 
*Rapid Vacuum Washer 


83 | 
Venus Dress Form 





58 | Victor-Victrola 
114 | 
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Paints and Vernispes 


| Jap-a-lac . 
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Parents and their Problems 73 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works 48 
Statement of Ownership 88 


82-89 


Railroads and Steamships 


| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


54 
66 
Santa Fe Railway .. a on 
Union Pacific Railway 69 


Toilet Articles 


Creme De Meridor . 
Dr. J. Parker Pray’s Toilet 
Preparations i ; 
*Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac Perfume’ 
F. B. Manicure Outfits... 
*Foen Vibrator ; é 
*Glenn’s Sulphur Soap ‘ 
| Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 137 
'*Ivory cone be oes 28 
Lablache Face Powder | | 
|*M. H. P. Aluminum Hot weet 
Bottle . ‘ot 


Page 


82 | | *Packer’s Tar Soap 


Vacuum Cleaners and 
Carpet Sweepers 


| *Barnes Electric Suction Cleaner 
*Domestic Vacuum Cleaner . 

'*Duntley Pneumatic Sweepers , 

*Duntley Vacuum Cleaners . 

*Reeves Suction Sw eeper 

*Rex Vacuum Cleaner 


|*Royal Suction Cleaner . 
| *Sweeper-Vac . 


Wearing Apparel 


Albrecht's Furs . 

American Woman's Wear Co.'s 
Maternity Apparel 

Belding’s Satin . 

Bertha May's Maternity Corsets 88 

Brighton Sleeping Garments 60 

Pungsion 5e5 & Kitchen Aprons 85 
Capps Indian Blankets & — 102 

Case Importing Co, . 83 

Cash’s Woven Names . 

Fine-Form Maternity 
ments . . ; 

Lane BryantMaternity Attire . 
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National Shoe & Supply Co... 

Peet's Invisible Hooks and Eyes 

Radmoor Honest Dollar Hose . 

Saltex Fur. 

Washproof N ame Tapes 


86 
102 


Gar- 


TEAR OFF ALONG THIS LINE 


Saale Blank 


“NOTHING is too small to complain about’’ if 


it annoys or incommodes one of our readers 


Have you for any reason been dissatisfied with the goods made or furnished by any 
advertiser in Good Housekeeping Magazine? Has any advertiser been remiss in attend- 


ing to letters, coupons, or in sending samples ? 
If so, will you kindly fill in this blank and return to Advertising Manager, Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 4oth Street, New York ? 


Name of Advertiser 


“ilee write briefly as possible the details of the transaction, giving names, dates, 


etc., together with your name and address. 


Use personal letter if more convenient) 
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f times, not only by Domestic Science experts, but by housewives 


GEES EE 


are 


* Your grocer sells it. Try a small package today. 
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An Interesting Experiment 


Use Crisco over and over for frying all manner of foods. 
Merely strain the food particles from the hot Crisco after 
each frying. Crisco does not transmit flavors or odors. 


/ The test of frying fish, onions, potatoes, etc., has been made many 








: | 


fi 


as well. It clearly illustrates Crisco’s great economy. The use of 
Crisco does away with the bother of keeping different fats for the 
preparation of different foods. 


You will notice that your fried foods lack that “greasy” taste; 
that the ¢rwe flavor is brought out and pleases your sense of taste. 
Crisco foods are digestible. 


+( RISCO 


BOY Cake Meking 
Crisco is a food fat, not merely a frying medium. Wherever a 
shortening is needed, for pies, biscuits or bread, use Crisco and 
| get the best results. 
In cake and in other delicate foods, Crisco gives richness at less 
j expense, for Crisco costs half as much as butter. 


peta es 


New Crisco Cook Book Free 


It contains 250 Tested Crisco Recipes, by Marion Harris Neil, Cookery 
Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal, and tells more about Crisco’s interesting 
discovery and manufacture. It is free. The quality edition, bound in stiff 
boards and cloth, contains in addition a ‘Calendar of Dinners” (365), also 
by Marion Harris Neil. This gives a recipe with each of the 365 Dinner 
Menus, a total of 615 Tested Neil Recipes. Sent upon receipt of five 
2-cent stamps. In writing for either, address Department H12, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


’ itt, MED. Re, oa fl co, call <a 3 5 
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The Guardian 
of 
Your Silverware 


is a safe—effective 
—economical cleanser 


25¢ per Cake 


Maintains the lustre your Silverware had when new. Gives a brightness that 
is lasting and beautiful, and 


Protects Your Silverware 


from the irreparable damage done by many of the silver polishes which depend 
entirely for their efficacy on the acids they contain. 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH is the product of an experience of 


almost a Century in the care of precious metals, contains no acid or grit and 
will not stain the hands. 


THE 


GORHAM ~~. 

COMPANY >. GORHAM SILVER POLISH obtainable at Jewelers— Grocers 

386 Fifth Avenue ~~. —Druggists—Hardware and Specialty Stores. Your dealer will gladly 
New York SS supply GORHAM SILVER POLISH; if he cannot, mail us the 

Enclosed find 25c. Send S attached coupon, filled out as directed, and we will forward the 

cuts Gahan Silver polish, immediately, postpaid. 


Polish postpaid, to ‘Our confidence in your satisfaction with this polish leads us to 
2 bear the additional expense of placing it in your hands. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Fifth Ave. and 36th St. 
NEW YORK 
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“You ought to know this Campbell ‘kind’.” 


_ If you have not tried it, there is a new and de- 
lightful sensation waiting for your palate. Why 
not begin today’s dinner with 


* Comblella.. SouP 


Put up strictly in the season only, this delicate creamy 
soup retains the sweet natural flavor of the tender stalks in 
their best condition. Blended with milk, fresh butter and 

other choice ingredients, this is one of the most tempting 
i 
] 
‘ 













dinner courses you could imagine. 

Better phone your grocer for it right 
now, while you think of it. Your money 
back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Bee f Consommé Pepper Pot 


MLE MLLER 













Bouillon Julienne Printanier ‘ = 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato Ni2t Kinos 
orepen: « ; Mulligatawny {omnes Oken } YS 
‘Each Campbell kind chicken Gumbo (Okra Mutton Broth egetable ‘ Y) 2 
Just suits my mind. Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato N With Conse cone 4 
Campin ns uS* 





‘There is no soup to beat it. 


roxneanay. . Look for the red-and-white label 


And more fun yet to eat it.’’ 
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These great artists come to your 
home Christmas with the Victrola 


The instrument shown in illustration is a 
Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany (or oak) 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Oak Oak 
SASSO 
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You can search the whole world } 
over and not find another gift that 3 


will bring so much | 











wish to hear and demonstrate to you the 
wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


world will gladly play any music you Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 | 
Oak 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 


° 


and Victor Needles—the combination. Thereis 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 





4 


Victor-Victrola 1X, $50 
Mahogany or oak 


° 





pleasure to every mem- 
ber of the family. 
; 


Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 





ce 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 


io} 


} 


Victor-Victrola X, $75 Victor-Victrola XI, $100 Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak Ny 


SO NOAA O 
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By Appointment 
to His Majesty King George V. 


You can serve on your own table 
the perfect delicacies made famous by 
royal chefs 





Crosse & Blackwell preserves, sauces, condiments and other 
delicacies have been served on the British Royal table since the 


time of George I. 


They represent the standard of highest quality throughout 
the world; in royal households, in the best clubs and in countless 


private homes. 


Try some of the Crosse & Blackwell 
food products. That they are manu- 
factured by the most approved sani- 
tary methods is a matter of course. 
Their world-wide reputation has been 
won through the artistic combining of 
absolutely perfect materials, by the use 
of exclusive recipes—many of them 
from Royal kitchens—gathered during 


twocenturies. You can get them easily. 

Every first class dealer in every city 
and town of the United States sells 
Crosse & Blackwell goods. Have your 
grocer send you some of their pickles, 
malt or taragon vinegar, jam, mar- 
malade, or chow-chow, and serve it to 
your guests. Get his prices on a list 
of “C & B” products. 


You can serve these royal delicacies on your own table for practically the same 
amount you have been paying for ordinary goods. Telephone your grocer to send 
with your order today some Crosse & Blackwell chow-chow. 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see MONEYBACK GUARA 


H. F. BAKER, United States Agent 


CROSSE& BLACKWELL 


TheWorld's Standard for Over2@ Years. 


105 Hudson Street, New York 
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YARMOUTH BLOATERS 
Good sized, plump fish, whole, of delicious flavour. Caught 
in the North Sea and packed ina famous fishery. Mild 
cured. Extremely appetising. 


KIPPERED HERRING 
So popular that the catch of genuine Scotch Herring is 


hardly ever great enough. Place your order now for a good 
quantity. 





CHOW CHOW 


Crosse & Blackwell's most 


> 4 ‘ famous mustard pickle. Big, 
generous pieces of cauliflower 
and cucumber mixed with 
| onions and peppers in a rich, 
Jf, 





MIXED PICKLE 


Cauliflower, white onions and 
small cucumbers, sliced and 
whole, seasoned with spices in 
finest clear malt vinegar. 


heavy English mustard. 





SWEET PICKLE 


Selected fruits and vegetables, 

fully cooked in sauces, the ingredients 
of which are chosen not only for their 
delicious flavour, but also for their rare 





STRAWBERRY JAM 


Made from fresh, large, luscious ber- 
ties, cooked to a heavy consistency. 
Contains finest fruit and sugar only 


and is absolutely pure. Also rasp- 
Lerry, blackberry, gooseberry, etc. 


ORANGE MARMALADE 


Comers ee PICKLED WHITE ONIONS 
Small, tender white onions, all uniform size, pick.ed 
in pure white vinegar, slightly salted. Serve them 
and notice how much your family enjoys the change. 













MALT VINEGAR 


Flavoured with Tarragon. A genuine Tarra- 
gon vinegar, clarified and highly refined. 
One of the finest vinegars you can use. 


Pure malt. Keen but not sharp—vastly 
superior to ordinary vinegars. The dif- 
ference is quickly noticed. Unexcelled for 
salads and general use. 





PURE CURRIE POWDER 
This Currie is made from freshly ground seeds and 
herbs after a recipe obtained from a distinguished 
officer in the Old East India Company. 


A clear, full-flavoured marmalade, 
made from sliced selected Seville 
oranges and the best refined sugar. 
The marmalade England uses. Also 
lemon and quince marmalade. 





BENGAL CLUB CHUTNEY 


Made in India from the mango fruit. Thick 
and rich. Highly seasoned. A most excel- 
lent relish to serve with fish, meat and 
poultry. Indispensable with curries. 


PARMESAN CHEESE 


Grated from finest Italian cheeses of abso- 
lute purity and specially matured. For use 
with macaroni or spaghetti — gives it the 
true Italian ta-te. 
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Coffee Making 


will always bea “hit or miss” on your part unless 
you use a coffee that is unvarying in quality and 
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flavor.. Such a coffee is 


*HOTEL ASTOR COFFEE 


A perfect blend of the finest berries 
from the world’s most famous plan- 
tations, expertly roasted fromcover 
to cover with the one idea of 
maintaining its standard of quality, 
and its constancy of superlatively 
excellent flavor. 


Hotel Astor Coffee is coffee good- 


ness at its best—in the cup, brown, 
creamy, rich, fragrant and delicious. 
Originated for, and always served 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
where it delights coffee epicures 
from every part of the world. 


Economical too—a little goes such 
a long way. 


Ask Your Grocer 


ates 


Write us if you are gee => B. FISCHER & CO. 


= 


not served promptly SS S Importers New York 
and well. LOT EL A STO) Established over half a century 
COFFEE ~ 
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* NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have - ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 





%* ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


* FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


* 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
perfect dessert confection. 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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THE ORIGINAL 


fa 

| | is entirely by scientific methods. Immediately alter being 
taken from the cows the milk is removed to the Milk House, 
entirely separated from barns or other 
buildings, where it is romptly cooled. 
Every precaution is tiken to insure an 
sheslas ly pure product. 






Eagle Brand is Especially Adapted for the ] 
Nursery, the Table and Cooking Purposes. ' 
Send for ‘‘ Borden’s Recipes,” 4 


** Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,”’ 
‘* My Biography,”’ a book for babies. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“ Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York. Le 


tf 
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You get 

both quality 

and quantity 

when you 
buy this 
olive oil 














You get a pure, 
sweet, perfect olive oil 
either for table or me- 

= dicinal use. You get 
as large a quantity of Sie’ olive oil as the money will buy. 
And you can buy a half-pint tin at the gallon rate. 


Just compare the ordinary 8 or 10 ounce bottle of olive oil for 50 cents with 
the Pompeian half-pint tin holding 8 ounces for 25 cents or the Pompeian pint 
tin holding 16 ounces for 50 cents. 

Why pay a fancy price? There’s no better olive oil than Pompeian. Not 
only is it absolutely pure, but it has the rich “fruity” flavor which makes its 
purity doubly inviting. Order a half-pint foday/ And judge it for yourself. 

In air-tight, light-proof sealed tins 


Half pints 25 cents Pints 50 cents Quarts $1.00 


Full measure guaranteed by us 
‘*The olive oil with the fruity flavor’’ 





























Pompeian Sauce Tartare 
To one yolk ade raw egg add, drop by drop, Pompeian 
Olive Oil beating the mixture constantly until it 
is very smooth, then adda half teaspoon raw mus- 
tard, a quarter teaspoon salt, a pinch of sugar and 
the juice of one small lemon. Stir and when the 
sauce is thick, add one teaspoon each of chopped 
parsley, capers, and gherkins and one teas oon 
chopped onion (onion must be chopped very fine). 
Keep it cool until ready to serve. 


‘POMPEIAN 


F; 16-page book of tempting salad-recipes, 
ree Ask your dealer for it today. Or write us. 


















Pompeian Company, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


OLIVE 
OIL 
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Two Ways to Spell a Good Thing. 


Teacher: "Dessert." 

Bobbie: "Is it where the camels live?" 

Teacher (severely): "Certainly not. It is the best part of dinner." 
Bobbie: "Oh, I can spell that 


ee ofl =1.=() 99 


Nobody knows better than the children what the best part of 
dinner is, and Bobbie expresses the prevailing conviction regarding it. 

Delicious pure fruit flavors, freshness, wholesomeness and 
sparkle—these are famous Jell-O qualities. 

And nothing to do but add boiling water, cool and serve. 

Put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s or any 
general store. 


A beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored pic- 
tures by Rose Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of ‘The 
Kewpies,”’ will be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 








The name Je t-O is on every package in big red letters. If it 
isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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Here’s the full flavored, smacking-good molasses of 
character — with an even finer taste than molasses you 
loved as a youngster. Duff’s Molasses has that deep- 



















Look on body wholesomeness and healthfulness you cannot get in 
the can for ordinary molasses. 

the Ginger- ‘ Anything sweet—so it’s very sweet —delights most children. But 
bread Man as a boy becomes a youth, then reaches manhood, flavorless, insipid 





sweetness no longer appeals to him. Men as a rule fall back on 


» Duffs 
Molasses 


to add zest to their appetite for cakes and waffles because 
the sweetness of this real molasses has character. 

Its character is Nature’s sign of its real worth as a food — so 
children, too, had better be given this Molasses instead of cheap 
glucose or so-called grain syrups. Avoid bulk molasses. Avoid 
molasses in soldered cans. Soldering burns the molasses, giv- 
ing it a scorched taste. Duft’s is put up scientifically in sanitary, 
sealed cans. 

Lots of good things like Gingerbread Cakes and Brownies are made with 
Duff's, We send a splendid Recipe Book free — also a sample miniature 


can of Duff's Molasses. The book gives you a chance to win $50.00 and 
other Prizes for molasses recipes. A postal will bring both. 


If your grocer is out of Duff's insist that he supply you—or write us. 


P. Duff & Sons—Pittsburgh 


Largest Canners of High Grade Molasses in the World — Established 1867 
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TRADE MARK 
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' STERLING 

’ “So,” said the Old Gentleman, “ the simple and pure 
A spirit of our Colonial fathers produced this.” He held 
up a silver shape. “A warmer note? Copley, the 
richer side of the Colonial,” said he. 
From “Chats About Silver,’ our free Book—sent upon re- 


quest—which teaches entertainingly about silver fashions 
and how to distinguish styles in silver. 





S not this pattern, so exquisitely propor- 

tioned, so classically simple in its orna- 
ment—worthy even of the Old Gentleman’s 
silver enthusiasms ? 


E 
E 
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Reed & Barton Silver Forms, which compass 
the field of silver gifts, have impressed upon 
them many excellencies of exclusive design, 
but—whether elaborate or inexpensive—a 
single standard of art. Reed & Barton’s 
trademark—a voucher for the highest art—is 
also a voucher for good form in gifts. 


sagemeRRRITERRIENNNEgINTNS 


Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


Send for our free Book, “Chats About Silver” 
—a mine of silver information 


d | Reed & Barton 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Represented at 
bx Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, 4 Maiden Lane, New York 
AZ Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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is beautiful in finish and pattern (of which one 
is shown) and beyond question a china of ex- 
ceptional durability. Strike the edge of any 


“Syracuse” China piece on a like piece of any 
other china, and it will invariably chip the other 
china with no effect on “Syracuse” China— 


7 ~ 
that’s quality: Durable we 
This beautiful “Syracuse” China is thoroughly vitri- 
fied by our double-fire process. There are two tests of 
this: first, its translucency; second, when chipped it 
will not absorb germs, grease or dirt but remain white 
and clean. Get O. P. Co. “Syracuse” because it is gen- 
uine, germproof and probably the best china value on 


the market. Beautiful 

The exquisite colors and charming patterns of 
“Syracuse” China are part of the china itself, 
and practically last as long as it does. 

When they adorn your table with their elegance 
and beauty they will delight your guests and 
rejoice your heart that you insisted on beauti- 

ful and durable “‘Syracuse’’ China. 

Ask your dealer. If he has it, he knows—if 

he hasn’t it, don’t argue, for, on request, 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


piece. You may then judge for your- 
self and get a proper appreciation 
which no illustration can give (in- 
close 10c to cover postage on sample). 


Onondaga Pottery Co. 


Syracuse, New York 
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COMMUNITY 


fm HRISTMAS 


Wat 2elbbet ore) vebeehebal apt 


Then-Community in your Christmas 
Beautitul, but’not extravagant- as 
true Christmas gifts should be. Ma | 


ny a 
and a wide variety ot pieces 


esigns 
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X Ray View 


UNIVERSAL 
Teaball 


Percolator, 
Teapot 


i For Every Day 
Style 
*“*UNIVERSAL”’ Coffee Percolators make 
delicious coffee without bitterness or tannin. 
The UNIVERSAL represents the perfection of 
the drip process, circulating six to ten times as 
much water as any other percolator, conse- 
quently extracting a greater amount of the 
aromatic properties of the coffee. Various styles 


$2.25 to $10.00. 


“UNIVERSAL”? Teabali Teapots. The 
tea leaves are raised out of the liquid when the 
tea is of the desired strength, so that the last 
cup is the same strength and flavor as the first. 
Various styles $3.00 to $8.00. 


*“*SUNIVERSAL”’ Food Choppers cut with- 
out crushing, fine or coarse as wanted, meats, 
vegetables, fruits and nuts. The genuine shear- 
cutting, self-sharpening and self-cleaning Food 


UNIVERSAL 
Coffee 
Percolator, 
U 


rm 
Style 


UNIVERSAL 


X Ray View 


Bread 


Chopper. $1.25 to $2.50. 


For Baking Day 


*‘UNIVERSAL’’ 
Bread Makers 


make better bread 
by any recipe in three 
minutes than can be 
made by hand. Save 
time and lighten the 
day’s work. Sanitary 
because hands do 
not touch the dough. 
$2.00 to $2.50. 


For Ironing Day 
‘“*UNIVERSAL’’ 


Thermo-Cell Irons 
heat quickly and 
hold their heat. 
The Thermo-Cell pre- 
vents heat radiating 
from sides or top. 
Handles keep cool and 
have no springs to 
wear out or work loose. 

2.00 to $2.50 per set. 


Look for the 
Brand on Each 
Piece or Label 


Write for UNIVERSAL Home Needs booklets 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


602 Commercial Street 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


UNIVERSAL 
Food 
Chopper 


UNIVERSAL 


ermo- 
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Did Your Parents Leave You 
Any Heirloom Furniture? 


F THEY did, that furniture has 
the quality, grace, beauty of 
wood and perfection of work- 

manship which characterize 
Berkey & Gay furniture. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is neither 
‘*novel’’ nor ‘‘cheap.’’ It has never 
followed a fad; it has always expressed 
the best known in furniture design 
and execution. 


Our Period pieces are accepted as 
the standard for faithful studies from 
the choicest work of the old masters in 
furniture making— Adam, Chippen- 
dale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, and the other great artists 
who wrought their dreams in wood. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


“For Your Children's Heirlooms” 
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HERE ‘is an exclusive Berkey & 

Gay dealer near you. With the 

displays on his floors and our 
beautiful portfolio of direct photo- 
gravures, you may make your selection 
from our entire line as satisfactorily as 
though you had it all in reality before 
you. You have his promise, and ours, 
that what you choose must satisfy and 
please you; the Berkey & Gay shop- 
mark insures this to you. The salesman 
will show it to you. It is not a label. 
It is inlaid and a part of the piece. It 
is our final expression of approval of 
each individual piece we make—and we 
make and sell nothing without our shop- 


mark. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


188 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





E DO not have a catalog, be- 
cause our furniture is not the 
catalog kind. Our de luxe 

booklet, “Character in Furniture,” is a 
very interesting history of Period furni- 
ture, instructive and informative. It will help 
you to know true Period pieces. We will send 
it to you for fifteen two-cent U. S. stamps. 

Any of these publications will be sent to 
you free on request: 
The Story of Berkey & Gap 

(A most interesting bit of history.) 


Entertaining Your Guests 

(A booklet on the newest 
novelty pieces.) 

Things to Remember 

Masterpieces in Miniature 

Travelogues in Furniture 
(Authoritative, brief talks / 
on Period pieces.) 

Eugene Field’s Famous 

“In Amsterdam’’ Poem. 


This inlaid mark of 


Berkey & Gay piece 


Se ee ae 
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The question of a coat can be settled 
with the greatest satisfaction and economy 
to yourself, by selecting one of the many 
beautiful models made of 


SALT’S 
ARABIAN LAMB 4% 


These really superb garments will enjoy a tre- 
mendous vogue during the coming season. In style they 
embody the best thought of European designers adapted 
to the needs of the American woman. Furthermore, in 
Salt’s Arabian Lamb you have a positive guarantee of 
quality and durability—the pile being absolutely fast. 


Reject imitations said to be “the same as Salt’s” or 
“just like Salt’s.” They are inferior and certain to bring 
disappointment. For your protection, every garment 
made of the genuine bears the Salt’s silk woven label 
shown here. 

They possess all the richness, beauty and warmth of 


natural black Persian Lamb—and in appearance an expert 
can hardly perceive the difference. 























Insist upon i EN UINE ., q It protects you 
SALTE pb G FU R from inferior 


imitations 
















seeing 


this label 








Ask your dealer to show you his line of garments made 
of Salt’s Arabian Lamb. Be your own judge. Or we will 
gladly send you samples of the material and name of dealer oye of ine many beautiful models of Salts 
who can supply just what you desire. Arabian Lamb, retailing at popular prices 


Salt’s Textile Manufacturing Company, 38 East 25th Street, New York 
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Write your request 
for Catalog No. 41 
on the margin of 
this page, sign your 
narne and address 
and mail it to us. 





> 
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) HOSE Christmas gifts are always most ac- 


ceptable which are most useful. What is 
more useful than a Bookcase—especially one 
of Globe-Wernicke Sectional construction ? 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


—have a beauty which comes of fine cabinet work and 
lasting stability. Their utility comes from sectional 
construction which adapts them to.spaces of all sizes, 
permits the classification of books, and allows your 
bookcase to grow with the library, section by section. 


On your next holiday shopping tour, your local Globe - Wernicke 
dealer will show you a variety of styles, finishes, and special sec- 
tional units which harmonize with every scheme of interior decora- 
tion. Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases cost no more than 
the ordinary kind, and you have no freight to pay. Catalog No. 41 
will show you what a Bookcase, such as you would select, will cost. 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are sold nearly everywhere —~ where 
not represented, goods will be shipped on approval, freight prepaid, 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 


Makers of Sectional Bookcase and Filing Cabinets. 
Local representation nearly everywhere. Factory, Cincinnati. 


BRANCH Boston Chicago New York 
STORES Cincinnati Philadelphia Washington | 
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Lilac Perfume for Christmas 


* 
4 | ED. PINAUD has made Lilac Per- 





fume a world-wide favorite 
with all classes of people. 


What is more delightful than the ex- 
quisite, lasting fragrance of the Lilac, as 
put up by the great French Parfumerie 
ED. PINAUD? Connoisseurs say it is 
the very embodiment of the living 
blossom. 


pe 





&. % he 


a 










Send for our little 10c bottle, so you can test 
its delightful quality. Then consider the 
price—6 oz. for 75c. We put all the value 
in the extract and use a plain bottle, instead 
of charging the consumer for a fancy con- 
tainer with expensive decorations. 


ED. PINAUD’S Lilac makes the home at- 
mosphere redolent of Spring the whole 
year round. 














Write us to-day for the little 10c. bottle. 
Pat ED. PINAUD’S Lilac 


on your Christmas list. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


404 ED. PINAUD BLDG., NEW YORK 
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~1835- Z 
RWALLACE” S | LV L PR pees. 


H declah! Chris'mus done roll aroun’ agin. 


“Ay jes look at dat table! It ain’ nebber 
| looked better on Chris mus Day—an? Ah been 
settin’ tt fo’ Miss Lucy wif dat Wallace Silver 
goin’ on forty years.” 
The alluring beauty and practical worth of the 
“ALAMO” pattern solve the question of a seasible 
Christmas gift. 


Like all “1835 R-WALLACE” silver it differs 
from Sterling only in the metal used. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
WITHOUT TIME LIMIT 


This guarantee is unqualified and is 
assured by the firm founded in 1835 by 
Robert Wallace, the makers of 1835 
R-WALLACE SILVER—the kind of 


silver plate that resists wear. 


ceases 


IRS” PR POLL LE ELAR OS 


Write for free book—“‘The Dining Room” 
—including “How to Set the Table,” by 
Mrs. Rorer. 


R. WALLACE & SONs Mra. Co. 
Box 17. Wallingford, Conn. 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco London 





| Alamo 
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A Christmas Suggestion 
* Royal-Rochester Casseroles 


Place in your casserole. Set in a 





AVE you ever noticed the un- 
commonly high prices restaurants 
charge for casserole cooking? It is 
worth it. 


Why not buy a Royal-Rochester 
Casserole and right in your own 
home serve casserole cooking of most 
delectable flavor and tenderness. 


Suppose you have before you a 
handsome Royal-Rochester Casser- 
ole. Note the beautiful lines and 
decorative design of the strong, 
well-balanced mounting— 


—and the glazed earthenware 
dish with its close-fitting cover— 
specially designed to withstand the 
intense heat of the oven without 
cracking or “‘ yellowing.”’ 

Perhaps you have in mind today 
for dinner beef tongue, or lamb 
chops or savory steak. Choose 
your ingredients: flour—seasoning 
—stock—vegetables. 


‘¢ 


Look for the Royal-Rochester trade-mark on 
each piece. Ask to see the Royal-Rochester 
line of percolators, egg boilers, chafing dishes, 
toasters, casseroles, trays, crumb sets, and 
other useful conveniences. 


moderate oven. 


Under the tight-fitting lid, the savory 
process of casserole cooking begins. 


Slowly the rich juice of the meat is 
extracted. Butit cannot escape. So back 
again into the meat and vegetables it goes. 


The goodness of each particle of the 
ingredients permeates every other particle. 


And all the while the low simmering is 
giving the meat a tenderness impossible 
with ordinary cooking. 

Not a whiff of the fragrance or rich 
flavor is lost. 

Buy a Royal-Rochester Casserole for 

—its handsome appearance 

—its matchless cookery 

—its economical use of left-overs 

—hard usage and long service. 

The more you use your Royal-Roches- 
ter Casserole the better you will like it. 

Be sure to ask for a Royal-Rochester 
when buying your casserole. Sold by best 
dealers everywhere. You will find a large 
variety from which to select. $2. to $6. 

Send 2c. for book of 50 casserole recipes. 


2 


ocheste 


Rochester Stamping Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Show Rooms: 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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No gift can please the average woman 
more than beautiful, serviceable, HOMER 
LAUGHLIN China. 


It will give daily pleasure to her and all 

her household and by its long, continued serv- 

ice, keep your thoughtfulness a living memory 
for many years. 


HOMERJAUGHLIN China 


is inexpensive to buy, economical to use—although a dainty dinner-ware of 
graceful shapes and artistic decoration—it is not brittle—if chipped it does not 
soon blacken. You can buy a full set—or a few pieces at no greater cost than 
some trivial useless thing. (All patterns are open stock.) 

Ask your dealer to show you the trade-mark name “HOMER LAUGHLIN” 
which appears on the underside of each dish. It is our guarantee to you. 

The China Book, richly illustrated in colors, explains how China is made 
in the world’s greatest pottery. Send for it. It is free. 


The Homer Laughlin China Co., 
Newell, West Virginia 
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the Christmas Problem 


They have that intimate, personal quality 
that makes them more appreciated than 
expensive gifts. Without any “‘mushy’’ 
sentimentality, they express your thoughts 
in an individual way. ‘Their exquisite 
blending of colors and artistic printing on 
rich, quality paper make them cards 
you’re proud to send. Absolutely new 
and different every year. 


THE A.M.DAVIS CO. 
UALITY CARDS 


BOSTON 


These cards are all sold separately; but to make your 
shopping easy, ask your dealer for our dollar box of 


** Quality Cards for Quality Folks’’ 
containing 19 cards sure to delight your various friends, Or, the 
dollar box of - 

** Quality Cards for Business Men’’ 
containing 12 such cards as a man likes, If your dealer cannot 
supply you 

Send Us the Coupon Below 
with One Dollar for every box ordered, 

THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY, 527Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 































527 Atlantic 
Av., Boston, Mass. 


** Quality Cards for 
Quality Folks.”’ ......... 
Boxes “Quality Cards 
for Business Men,.”’ Also 
your complete catalogue. 


Stet cccccccccccccccoccccsocccsccccesoescesesacce 
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rand Canyon 


of Arizona 


You ride along the brink of a mile-deep abyss. 
You breathe thin air and pure, with scent of pines 
and cedars. You descend a safe trail into earth’s 
depths. And camp, at night, far down below, shut 
in by stupendous walls that shut out the world. 


Many glorious camping trips can be 
taken at the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
All are under management of Fred Har- 
vey; you are assured every comfort con- 
sistent with “ roughing it de luxe.” Not 
all these trips are feasible for midwinter; 
but the inner-canyon camps are open the 
year ’round. 


One outing requires a three days’ stay 
down in the titan of chasms. Another 
leads across the Painted Desert to the 
mesa home of the Hopi Indians. Still 
another is to the underground home of 
the Supai Indians, in Cataract Canyon. 
Or camp in the pines along the rim be- 
yond Grand View. A more strenuous 
jaunt is across the Canyon to the wild 
game wilderness of Kaibab Plateau. 


And always you are confronted by that 
most marvelous of Nature’s marvels, the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


To say that it is a mile deep, miles 
wide, hundreds of miles long, and painted 
like a sunset, only begins to tell the 
story. For the rest, go and see for 
yourself. 


Fortunately, the way there is easy, as 
a side trip from Santa Fe transconti- 
nental trains. Round-trip fare, Williams, 
Arizona, to Grand Canyon, is only $7.50, 
El Tovar Hotel, managed by Fred Har- 
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vey, provides highest-class entertain- 
ment. At Bright Angel Camp _ the 
charges are less. 


You can glimpse the scene in a day. 
Stay three days or a week, and see more 
of it. 


A word regarding the Santa Fe’s 
through California trains: 


The California Limited is the king of 
the limiteds—all-steel Pullmans—daily 
the year ’round — between Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco —~ exclusively for first- 
class travel —has a sleeper for Grand 
Canyon. 


The Santa Fe de Luxe — once a week 
in winter season — extra fast, extra fine, 
extra fare — between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 


Three other daily trains — all classes 
of tickets honored — they carry standard 
and tourist sleepers and chair cars, 


The Santa Fe meal service is managed 
by Fred Harvey. 


On request, will send you our two 
illustrated travel books, “Titan of 
Chasms— Grand Canyon” and “To 
California Over the Santa Fe Trail.” 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A.T.&S, F. Ry. System 
1046 Rai way Exchange, Chicago 
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~ WATERMAN'S IDEA 
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HE gift that insures 

the warmest welcome. 
From Christmas Day for 
years to come Waterman’s 
Ideal will be a constant 
reminder of the giver’s 
happy thought. This pen 
quickly disposes of the gift 
problem, yet in a most 
careful, practical manner. 
There are special types for 
women, others for business 
men and for students’ use, 
all in either plain or hand- 
somely mounted: styles. 
Pen points are in every 
degree to satisfy all char- 
acters of handwriting. The 
fullest guarantee withevery 
Waterman’s Ideal, the pen 
with the Spoon Feed. In 
attractively lithographed 
Christmas boxes. 


Regular, Safety and Self-Filling Types. 

Plain or Gold and Silver Mounted. $2.50 

upwards, Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Avoid Substitutes 


At the Best Stores 


L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal London Paris 
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Tes CHRISTMAS ~ é 
Make tt ELECTRICAL 
and Ave it PRACTICAL 


It is ever the desire to find something new to 
give expression to the spirit of Christmas. With the 
growing trend toward sane and practical giving the 
range of choice that is offered in electrical devices 
for home comfort and home convenience appeals 
strongly to one who would select for a gift that which 
is attractive both for its novelty and practicability. 








Where is the wife or mother who would not 
enthuse over a real electric vacuum cleaner or an 
electric washing machine? Think of the lasting 
pleasure that would be present in a home equipped 
with Inter-phones, whichsave useless stair-climbing. 





American Beauty 
Electric Iron 
$5.00 


Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction 
much out of proportion to their cost, and for which 
the cost for electric current to operate is so low that 
it need scarcely be considered, are electric irons, 
coffee percolators, chafing dishes, bread toasters and 
warming pads. All of these and other electric 
goods are to be had in highest quality among the 


Western « Efectric 
* Home Utilities 


Anything with the Western Electric name carries 
assurance of quality and guarantee of worth. Every with 
The successor to the time you use your Bell Telephone you hold in “x 
hot-ssater bag. your hand an evidence of Western Electric efficiency. rire 
The same degree of excellence is to be found in _ 
every other Western Electric article. Ne2 
Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. Ve ae SO 
If you cannot find them at the dealer’s in your town, write to 
any of our houses in the cities listed below, and we will send 


literature on any article in which you are interested, and tell 
you where in your vicinity it can be purchased, 





Electric Warming Pad 
$6.50 
















Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York —_ KansasCity  SanFrancisco Montreal 
Buffalo aukee OklahomaCity Oakland Toronto 
Philadelphia Pitsoree Minneapolis LosAngeles Winnipeg 
Boston Cleveland St, Paul Dallas Calgary 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 
Savannah St.Louis —SaltLakeCity Portland New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY. 
ELECTRICAL NEED « | 


No. | 
Vacuum Cleaner 
$47.50 
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MORGAN DOORS 


They are the standard of door quality and design. Look for the name on the top rail of 
every genuine “Morgan Door.” Send for our book “The Door 
Beautiful,” a helpful brochure on home making and decoration. Archi- 
tects see descriptive details in “Sweet's Index,” pages 1004 and 1005. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-25, Chicago, U. S, A. 


Factory Distributed by 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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“The Happiest Christmas I Ever Had!” 











This is what your boy will tell yo 
66 y y you 
M other, my if his Christmas gifts include an Ives 
Ives Train 


Miniature Railway orIvesStruktiron. 
is just 


bully!’ 






















He will ‘“‘bubble over” with joy as 
he watches the Ives Toy Train, under 
its own power, speed round and round 
the track. He can stop it at stations 
or by signal—just like a real engineer. 


Best of all, an Ives Railway possesses Jasting fascina- 
tion. Though very simple, the arrangement of trackage, 
turntables, switches, etc., presents ever-new problems for 
the youngster’s mechanical ingenuity. 


Ives Struktiron 


A new Ives accessory that every boy will want. Struktiron is 
a series of structural iron parts with the necessary angles and 
braces for building bridges and frame work for miniature build- 
ings—wonderful stations, round houses, train sheds, etc. Made 
unusually strong for practical purposes. Your boy can build a 
bridge 3 feet long which will carry unusual weight. 













We guarantee every Ives Toy, Any part that proves defective in workman- 
ship or material will be replaced by us, free of charge. Mechanical Systems 
cost complete from $1.00 to $20.00 a set; electrical, from $4.00 to $25.00. The 
Ives name on every piece is your guarantee of long service. Look for it. 

The best toy, department and hardware stores sell Ives Miniature Railway 
Systems and Ives Struktiron. But if you can- 
not readily find an Ives dealer in your town, 
please write us. 


Handsome Catalog of Ives Toys free, for / i Y es Joys 


your toy dealer’s name. Write today. 


The Ives Manufacturing 


Corporation 
Established 1868 

Look for the Ives trade-mark 

193 Holland Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. on the box and the Ives name 


on every piece. 
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A Beautiful 
Is the Gift 


Most High ly 
Prized 


Let handsome rings solve 
your gift problems this Yuletide. A fine 
ring is always treasured, is always appro- 
priate, always good form, always a mark 
of distinction and refinement, and outlasts 
far more costly gifts. 

You can think of someone right now whom a 
beautiful ring will delight—a fond parent, sister, 
brother, friend, son, daughter, or yourself. 

Give a ring—one that will bring happiness for 
years to come— 
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Give a W-W-W Guaranteed Ring 





Lot 3550—Fancy cluster Lot 3564—Genuine sap- 


ring with three genuine phiredoubletorany birth. Special. Two genuine gar- 
garnets or any birthstone, stone, with four genuine netsorany birthstone with 


Lot 3516 — W-W-W $5 Lot 3632— Genuine syn- Lot 3633—Handsomering 


thetic ruby, with twogen- for gentlemen. Genuine 
uine rose, diamonds: of garnet, amethyst, or to- 
good quality, fancy solid paz, hand engraved solid 


and four genuine pearls, pearls, fancy solid gold four genuine pearls, heavy ! 
gold shank. Price,$11. gold mountifig. Price $12. 


solid gold. Price, $8. mounting. Price, $7. 

The price is well within your means—$2, $4, $5, 
$10—as much or as little as you want to pay. Go 
to your jeweler. Ask him to show you his special 
tray of W-W-W Rings. See the solid gold bands, 
the beautiful settings, the precious and semi- 
precious stones—whole pearls, turquois, sapphires, 
rubies, garnets, sardonyx, amethyst, including all 
the birthstones. Try them on. Match them with 
these illustrations. Then remember 


That every W-W-W Ring, whatever its price, is 
guaranteed—is so well made that tf a stone ever comes 
out or 1s cracked we guarantee to replace and reset it 


Lica 
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fancy solid gold shank, $5. 


free. This guarantee applies to all stones except 


diamonds. 
$5 Special 


There are hundreds of W-W-W styles to choose 
from for men, women, youths and maids. See the 
special $5 W-W-W Rings—a most unusual ring 
value for the money, Send for interesting book on 
rings. It’s free. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER ae 
A) 


Dept. D-153, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings 
in Which the Stones Do Stay 
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An Appropriate, 
Practical Christmas Gift 


If you would present a Christmas remem- 
brance that will be a lasting reminder of 
the donor, give a Duntley Special Pneu- 
matic Sweeper. It cleans thoroughly and 
easily, saving hours of back-breaking 
broom-wielding. This sweeper is simple 
in construction, coming apart for cleaning 
with but the slightest movement of the 
hand. Jt requires no electricity or other 
motive power to operate it. 






SAS TASS 














The combination of the pneumatic suction 
nozzle and revolving brush draws not 
only dust and dirt from your carpets and 
rugs, but picks up lint, pins and ravelings 
in one operation. This combination 
sweeping lifts the nap of the fabric, 

















The handle on this sweeper is so ar- 
ranged that sweeping under beds, dres- 
sers, cabinets, etc., becomes a simple 
matter. This feature alone will save 
hours of strenuous moving and lifting 
of furniture. 


Compact and Light in Weight 


The Duntley Special combines com- 
pactness with light weight. It can 
be readily carried from room to 
room with as much ease 
as you carry a broom. 
Four different styles, 
$6.75up. Moneyreturned 
if not satisfactory. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 


where. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write direct to us. 


DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPER co. 
6519 South State Street Chicago, il, 


Originators of Combination Pneumatic Sweepers 








































3 Agents 
Wanted 


Our Money-Making 
Proposition is unusual. 
Every demonstration 
means a sale. Write 
to-day. 
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FOR GIFTS 


* Any cooking or heating device for 
use with electricity, alcohol or on 
ordinary coal or gas range can be 
most satisfactorily selected from the 
famous Manning-Bowman Ware. 


anning- Me 
owman 


Chafing Dishes, Percolators, Tea Pots 
Electric—Alcohol Burner—Range Style 


For the little niceties of service that are demanded in modern housekeeping there is an 
increasing necessity for these devices that add so much to the attractiveness of the table 
service. The line of Manning-Bowman Ware offers every latest improvement in design 
and operation. 

See the new Electrics and other goods at jewelry, hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. Special literature will be sent upon request describing any article in 
which you may be interested. 


For free book of chafing dish recipes write for Catalogue M-4. Address 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Gd LD GE, A LE NE RET 
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A Stupendous Price Cut for Only 
15 Days on a Set of Standard Works 


572 complete six volume sets of the 
famous balmoral edition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works are offered at 
a price below ‘the actual cost of plates, 
printing. and binding! The necessity 
of making room for a huge Christmas 
stock has compelled the publisher to 
throw these few sets on the open mar- 
ket at a price that will insure their be- 
ing cleared out inside of 15 days. He 
had to do this at a loss, but his loss is 
your gain. 


For only a dollar bill you get these 
six big, sumptuous volumes. This edi- 
tion of the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson contains his novels, poems, 
essays and short stories. They number 
121 in all and include everything of im- 
portance that Stevenson ever wrote. 





The six volumes—aggregating 2976 
pages — are printed in large, clear type 
on a fine quality of white egg-shell 
finish paper. The books are bound in 
crimson vellum cloth with titles and 
decorations in gold. 


As for Stevenson’s ability to charm and 
the delight with which his stories are 
read, nothing need be said. His versa- 
tility is amazing. Asa good old swash- 
buckling tale of adventure, ‘‘Treasure 
Island” is a classic. Among historic 
novels, ‘“‘Kidnapped”’ has few rivals, and 
in ‘The NewArabian Nights” and “‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” the fertility of 
plot and sustained interest is marvel- 
ous. In his “Child’s Garden of Verse,”’ 
Stevenson has caught the lovable 
spirit of childhood. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 





Mail This Coupon Today! 


Enclose a dollar bill and we will send you im- 
mediately the handsome six-volume set of 
Stevenson illustrated above. We pay all ship- 
ping charges on the set and guarantee safe 


delivery and satisfaction. 


Name.. 


Street. 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page I2 





In these six volumes of Stevenson’s works, there is something fox 
all members of the home circle. And for the one who loves good 
literature, there is nothing to be ainged. nothing that will fail to 
give enjoyment. Think of what it will mean to you to have this 
set of books in your library. Think of what an ideal Christmas 
gift these volumes will make. Then consider that after the sets on 
hand are exhausted not another one may be bought for any amount 
of money. And now, while they last, they are selling for $1 a set! 
Opportunity is but another name for action. Write your name on 
the coupon opposite, pin a dollar bill to it and mail today. The set 
will be shipped you immediately, carefully packed, and all charges 
prepaid. Send now to 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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The Progressive American 


The Dainty Way Woman begins the day right, by 


cooking all or the major part 
To Keep House of the breakfast on the table in 


* SIMPLEX Electric Lamp Socket 
COOKING APPLIANCES 
SHE SAVES time, trouble and money by so doing. Our free booklet, 
“The Dainty Way to Keep House,” tells you how. With the simple utensils 
shown above you can serve three people with a complete meal at a cook- 
ing cost of 3 cents. Make yourself or some friend happy this Christmas by 
making a SIMPLEX Beginning. 
Simplex Toaster—Always toasts every slice of bread an even appetizing golden brown. 
Every slice is flat, with no scorched edges. You make toast as you need it; always hot, no 
waste. Costs a cent a meal. 
Simplex Table Range—With one lamp socket connection you can carry on two or more 
cooking operations at the same time and provide an entire meal for three people at an 
average cost of three cents. 
Simplex Chafing Dishes, Percolators and Afternoon Tea Kettles are a delight to 
the housewife. 
Simplex Comfort Heating Pad—Made of eider-down. You can wrap it about an 
aching joint or lay it lightly over any pain area and maintain just the degree of heat required 
for as long a time as you wish. 


Simplex Electric Heating Company 
87 Sidney Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Unseen Guarantors 
WV HEN you buy any product advertised in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


your dealer’s guarantee is backed by the manufacturer who made 
the article and the publisher who printed the advertisement. Unseen 
but interested, they are as eager as he that you shall be satisfied. 

HE little oval sign, “Advertised Goods on Sale Here,’”’ is carried by Good 
Housekeeping Stores. It means that here you may obtain the triply 
guaranteed goods advertised in this magazine. 

WE should be glad to have the name of your favorite store, if you 
think it should have this Quality Sign. 


DEALERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119-F West 40th Street, New York 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page I2 
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BECAUSE THE 


COMBINES a COMPLETE carpet sweeper with a 
COMPLETE vacuum cleaner, many women are request- 
ing us to take their out-of-date machines in exchange, 
to apply on the purchase of a SWEEPER-VAC. 

We have authorized our dealers and agents to make 
this exchange, SO THAT EVERY WOMAN MAY 
HAVE THE SWEEPER-VAC IN HER HOME. 

Every woman knows what a good carpet sweeper 
and a good vacuum cleaner will do, when each is 
used separately. 

The SWEEPER-VAC does this work in 
ONE OPERATION, because it runs the 
TWO COMPLETE machines TOGETHER. 


MOREOVER, each member of the com- 
bination SWEEPER-VAC can be used 
separately, when so desired. 

The SWEEPER-VAC is the ONLY 3-IN-1 
combination vacuum sweeper IN THE WORLD. 


REMEMBER! The SWEEPER-VAC is not 
composed merely of a vacuum cleaner and a brush 
attachment—BUT a COMPLETE vacuum cleaner 
and a COMPLETE carpet-sweeper. 


The Good Housekeeping Institute says that the 
SWEEPER-VAC is a forward step in sweeper 
development. 

We cannot imagine another step, because the 
SWEEPER-VAC has certainly REACHED PER- 
FECTION in cleaning. 

Every genuine SWEEPER-VAC has the name 
“SWEEPER-VAC ”’ stencilled in gold on its top. 
LOOK FOR IT! 

Send us the ONE WORD ‘ SWEEPER-VAC,” 
with your name on a postal card. 


WE WILL DO THE REST. 





Pneuvac Company 


417 Blake Building 
BOSTON, MASS. ae ee ee 


easier than ever. 
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THE IDEAL HOME MUSIC LIBRARY 


For more than two thousand years, the custom of presenting 
gifts betokening peace and good-will to one’s family and friends 
has become almost universal, and though most of us may not 
emulate the wise men of the East by bringing gold, myrrh 
mmm «and precious stones, still we may 
ro offer those whom we know to be 
0 lll musical a gift which will be quite as 
precious to them—THE IDEAL 
HOME MUSIC LIBRARY. Just 
stop and think for a moment how 
those who love music in your family 
or among your friends would appre- 
ciate this beautiful music Library, 
encased in an attractive cabinet, its 
ten volumes overflowing with the 
best classic, modern, light, operatic, 
dance, sentimental and—most ap- 
propriate of all—sacred piano pieces, 
songs and hymns which are sung all through Christen- 
dom at the Yule-tide season. It is not too much to say that 
there is no gift you could make which would be so beauti- 
ful, so useful and so enchanting to their eyes as this wonder- 
ful Library, called by one of its greatest admirers 
**THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS OF MUSIC.”’ 
What a satisfaction it will be for you to know that your gift this year 
at Christmas-tide will have a deeper significance, a greater usefulness and 
a more permanent value than almost anything else which you could have 
selected for your loved ones—that when the sands of the hour-glass have 
fallen three hundred and sixty-five times again, the gift of last Yule-tide 
will have entwined itself deep into the affections of those to whom 
you presented it a full year before. And it is further pleasant to know 
that this princely holiday remembrance for family or friend can be pro- 
cured through the SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB at not only one-half 
the publishers’ price, but it will also be delivered where you desire upon 
a small initial payment and a simple promise for the balance. 


THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB (°MARESONS  ) 





Actual size 15x 11x 10 inches 
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IS A GLORIOUS CHRISTMAS GIFT 





Flow It Came To Be and What It Is 


NOT A “CUT AND DRIED” WORK EVERY CONCEIVABLE KIND OF MUSIC 


Most musical collections are ‘‘cut and dried”’ in Among the more than one thousand piano 
that they are bulky volumes of difficult music and vocal numbers, specially arranged for 
put together without regard to their suitability home use, contained in The Ideal Home Music 
for use in the home. The method by which Library will be found every conceivable kind 
The Ideal Home Music Library was compiled of music — classic, modern, standard, 


operatic, sacred, sentimental, dance — in 
fact every kind and class to appeal to every 


HOW IT CAME TO BE rst 
The idea of The Ideal Home Music Library 
THE “PRACTICAL GUIDE” 


occurred to the compiler about twelve years ago, 

and over ten years was spent in studying the Here again is at once a remarkable and an 
home music field and in gathering together the absolutely exclusive feature. The Practical 
Guide leads you through the 3,000 pages of 


stands out in sharp contrast. 


compositions which comprise its contents, the 
challenge for each number being the magic word “The Ideal Home Music Library” just as a 
“melody,” and each one has met this severest “Baedeker” conducts you through Europe, 
bringing out the strong points of each individual 
volume and rendering intelligent use of the 


WHAT “THE IDEAL LIBRARY” IS music possible from the very start. 


The Ideal Home Music Library is exactly 


what its name implies, a perfect compilation of ITS SPHERE OF USEFULNESS 


of tests. 


| piano and of vocal music for use in the home. The usefulness of The Ideal Home Music 
| It comprises ten (10) convenient volumes of Library is absolutely without limit in every 
| piano and vocal music, measuring about % of home where music is a factor in the recreational 
an inch in thickness, twelve inches high and plan. Every member of the family from the 
nine inches wide, with a Practical Guide to its lover of classic music to the five-year-old 
use, the entire set housed in a substantial case ° nursery rhyme singer wi!l find his particular 
(illustrated on opposite page) which may be taste catered to by an abundance of just that 


placed on the piano or on the music cabinet—a kind of music he prefers, and he will further find 
thing of beauty as well as usefulness. that every number is readily performed. 


Send for this special free souvenir booklet 


For the benefit of all those lovers of music whose interest will be at once 
aroused by the above brief description of this wonderful music library, we 7 INFORMATION $= 
@ THE IDEALT & 












have prepared a most attractive sixty-four page souvenir booklet, pro- , 
fusely illustrated and printed in several colors. It contains a graphic COUPON 
description of the entire work, including a detailed explanation of Ps 
each one of the ten volumes and the ‘Practical Guide-Book"; an SCRIBNER 
. : " £ MUSIC CLUB 
illustrated article on great composers; twenty pages of music + 
printed from full-size plates and the contents-lists of the entire _599 Fifth Ave. 
ten volumes. We send it to you absolutely free of charge, New York City 
together with full details of our price-saving and easy pay- 7 Please send me free of charge 
ment offer, which allows you to use the “Library” while 7 and without obligation on my 
paying for it. Send for this booklet to-day, as anyde- / part, this booklet and details of 
lay may prevent you from securing the set at the pres- f mt. 5 SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB 
ent low price. DON’T DELAY—SEND TO-DAY! rice Saving Plan. 
4 
Merely fill out this coupon and mail it . 
NOG... vevacseCicdbepdatsnne 6 e6cdenteccup Oday se une keen 
NEW YORK CITY .” 
of 
Fe Oc catienchounsceeenmineas adéueraaselipoe sete cw eu meekatnins e< 
rs G.H. Dec. "1 
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Foremost Granscontinental Crain 


To (alifornia 
Che 


Golden State Limited 


New all-steel Pullman equipment—entire train, baggage 
to observation car, through between Chicago and Los 
Angeles without change —every luxury of modern 
travel—for first-class passengers exclusively. 


Leaves fg om B30. - | Kansas City 11:05 a.m. Arrives Los Angeles 3:30 p. m. third day. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE OF LOWEST ALTITUDES 


A most comfortable and interesting route to California. 


The Californian—a Second transcontinental train via the Golden State Route—modem equip- 
ment—excellent service. Reservations, tickets and descriptive booklets from 


L. M. ALLEN A. N. BROWN CHAS. S. FEE 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines El Paso 2+ SouthwesternSystem Southern Pacific Company 
Chicago, Ill. El Paso, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 











ALL STEEL PULLMAN EQUIPMENT 
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Health 


Health is a scientific development — a culture. 
It is not to be found in panaceas of any de- 
scription. Health is too vital, too strenuous, too 
energetic and expansive for bottle or box to 
hold it. 


In every permanent recovery the patient must 
~- | be practically re-created; the sick man must be 
pies | put off and the healthy man put on; the invalid 
\ <i must grow out of invalidism. 


sy i: At the Battle Creek Sanitarium the causes of 

“| ill health are determined by the most exact and 
thorough-going methods known to modern med- 
ical science. 


Then follows a course of health-building adapted to each 
patient’s individual needs—a pleasing and enjoyable 
program planned for each day with real “‘rest’’ and health 
betterment in view. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium System of health building 
i is fully explained in our new Illustrated Prospectus which 
| will be mailed free on request. Write for it today. 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 154 J Battle Creek, Michigan 


ed 
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Jack London, 

the man who has 

lived more stories in nine 

months than most of us have 

dreamed in our lifetime, has written a 

tale of the sea. Rugged, powerful, it is as bold 

and forceful as the character of the man himself. 


You have read many good sea yarns. You have enjoyed the 
vivid love passages in many tales of passion. But you have never read 
any work in which the rough lifeof the sea and the tender, warm, sweet 
episodes of love aboard ship were more sharply portrayed, more 
realistically drawn, than in this master story by this master author. 


Anton Otto Fischer, who depicts with characteristic brush the 
hardy types met with in London’s books, has drawn the illustrations. 
If you love a big, breezy novel, redolent with the tang of the salt 
sea, a story that lays bare men’s brute passions, yet delineates with 
exquisite touch the charm of young womanhood, you owe it to 
yourself to read “The Sea Gangsters.” 


119 West at 3 M e New York 
40th St. earst’s agazine “NY. 
er ee, ee, ee ee, ee ee, ee ee, ee, Se, , “, , e 
4 H to thi » fill i d address, send ii isk, and ill get Hearst’ 
Pin a Dollar Bill (eer ee aes ae rare, send toes at cum Fak and you wil Peta eck i 
you don’t think the story alone is worth the price. 


Hearst’s Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 
I want to read Jack London's new novel. For the dollar enclosed will you kindly send me the next eight issues of Hearst's Magazine 
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jae PUNTLEY VACUUM CLEANERS are saving the drudgery of 
| sweeping in over 150,000 American homes. These homes are 
| strangers to the broom and dust pan. Real cleaning has replaced 
surface cleaning. Why not keep your home spotlessly clean at a 
saving in time, labor and expense ? 
Some one of these various styles and sizes of Duntley Vacuum Cleaners is 
exactly suited to solve the cleaning problem in your own home. 


DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC DUNTLEY ELECTRIC DUNTLEY VACUUM 
CLEANER SWEEPER SWEEPER 





paeee oe ty ight-- ps The » aienaoas fe ‘orm 0: of tend Lgumer 6 clean- 
sim and con- | er;runs just likea . A 
3 8 





en i chine. - 
GUARANTEED GUARANTEED "GUARANTEED 


TELL US ABOUT YOUR CLEANING PROBLEM AND WE WILL HELP YOU TO SELECT THE 
PROPER MACHINE. WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE TODAY 


DUNTLEY PROD UCTS COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DEALERS— Write at once Pas our liberal agency proposition. 
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Ware. 






Kalumen Ware 


from Kalamazoo 


Here is the final triumph of 
the worker in aluminum. 
Look at this beautiful skillet. 
Deep, strong and absolutely 
sanitary. No picture can 
zive youan idea of the beauty 
and workmanship we put into 
every piece of Kalumen Ware. 
The finish is so lustrous and 
fine and the shape and stur- 
diness so attractive, that we 
want this ware known to every 
woman. d 

We realize that even common 
aluminum ware — that cracks and 
warps —can be described in the 
same words as this Kalumen Ware. 
That’s why we want to send you free, 
for a 30 day kitchen trial, any utensil we make. We 
want you to give ita real trial, to put it to tests no 
other ware will stand. Give it hard daily use. Abuse 
it, bang it around, overheat it. Do as you please 
with it. Then if you want to keep it; all right; if not, 
send it back at our expense. 

With each piece you get a written guarantee’ 
backed by a bank dond, that it will not warp or crack. 


The Kalumen Ware Line is the finest that can be 
made. You are sure to be interested in some of the 
pieces. Write 
for free de- 
scriptive book. 
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Let the Postman 


in Bie Kitchen 


We want the name of every woman 
| who has pride in her kitchen and 
in her cooking. We want to 
send her—-direct from the fac- 


tory—for free trial, a piece 
beautiful Kalumen f 

























ee 


this Skillet 






ie 













30 
Days’ 
FREE 
Kitchen 
, q Trial 


\ Don’t hesitate to take 
advantage of this 
offer. We want this 
one fine piece of 
Kalumen Ware to 
come into your 
home as a mis- 
sionary. Wewant 
your neighbors 
to see it. We 
want you to putit 
to hard daily use 

in your kitchen. 
This warecomes 
straight to you 
from the factory. : 
We have no mid- be 
dlemen or agents. 
We will save you 
big money on really 
fine ware. More than | 
that — Kalumen Ware { 
is backed by a } 
J 


Five Year Guarantee 
—Castinthe Ware © 


No other maker of aluminum gives x4 
so liberal a guarantee. We not only cast ours right ial 
in the ware, but we give a written guarantee backed § 
by a bank bond. You will andetttand why we can | 
do this when you get a piece of this ware in your et 
home for the Free Kitchen Trial. ae 

Write at Once for free catalog. It may give you 
just the suggestion you have been wanting for the 
perfect Christmas Gift. It is sure to interest you 
intensely. Write today. A postcard will do. 


The Goodale Company 
502 North Church Street 
Kalamanco, Mich. 
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Save Her <= 
Miles of Steps 


“IT never had anything 
please meso much. It saves 
me miles of steps and is the 
most thoughtful and useful 
gift my husband ever made 
me.” 

So writes a woman who 
received a Hoosier last 
Christmas. You can have 
similar recommendations 
from 600,000 women who 
use the Hoosier three times 
a day —to save millions of 
steps. 

Get one for her NOW. 
She will like your thought- 
fulness. 


December 1913 


Christmas 


¢ 


The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


What Every Woman Wants 


Here are her table, cupboard and pantry in 
one. She can sit down at work. In this one 
spot are all the utensils and supplies she 
needs to get a meal. 

At Christmas last year twenty thousand men 
gave their wives Hoosier Cabinets. Christmas 
day these women began saving millions of steps. 

Help your wife begin, too! 

Weexpecta demand this Christmas fortwenty- 
five thousand Cabinets. So if you want a Hoosier 
in your kitchen without fail Christmas morning 
reserve it NOW. 

More thanahundred factories make“ Kitchen 
Cabinets.” Yet careful count in any thousand 
towns shows more Hoosters in use than ali 
other makes combined. 

Give her the cabinet most women prefer, 
then you’re sure you will please her. 
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Through our enormous production, the retail 

rice is as low as that of acommon cabinet. The 

oosier lasts a lifetime. There is nothing bet- 
ter—either in quality or convenience. 

Write for the name of the one dealer who 
has our agency in your town. He will quote you 
easy terms. Ask us also for our book, “THE 
MODEL KITCHEN.” You will know when 
you read it why no gift on earth can make your 
wife happier. 


This label marks the Cabinet she wants. Cut it out as a memo. 


HOOSIER @ 


Made by the Hoosier Mfg.Co. —xcaistereo 
1312 Grant St., New Castle. Ind. 


Branch, Pacific Building, San Francisco 
4,000 cavauaa~Galied States and Canada 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


THAT ARE- 


Unusual, Artistic and Practical 


We here offer you a few of the many artistic and useful gift 
suggestions we have specially prepared and specially priced for 
this season. 

Willow is fast coming into its own for use inside the house. It 
is artistic and homey—light, durable and comfortable and when 
upholstered and stained the “‘ Minnet Way” makes a pleasing 
harmony with other furnishings. 

Old St. Nick has whispered a warning in our ear to prepare a 
large stock, and we have. The result is a store full of the most 
attractive holiday gifts imaginable. 

You surely have some relative, some friend who would be de- 
lighted to receive a Carlton Chaise Lounge, a Marlboro Chair or 
a Hyson Muffin Stand. 

Send us your mail orders now. We will ship as directed for 
Christmas delivery. Prices quoted are F.O.B., N.Y. Chairs 
sold unstained, and without cushions if desired. 

Our handsome illustraved suggestion catalogue mailed free if 
you ask. Better write today. We guarantee always—courteous 


attention. 
MINNET & CO. 
(Established 1898) 
Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Ware 


364 Lexington Ave., Bet. 40th & 41st Sts, New York 


Stuffy Bedrooms Mean POISONED Systems! 


kgs : | 
To keep the poison owt, let the fresh air in!—open your windows 
and sleep snug and warm in Quality Sleepingwear— bearing | 

' 


this health label— BRIGHES 
SLEEPING SYSTEM 


DEALERS GET OUR 
PROPOSITION 
Za a] 

Beautifully made sleepingwear meeting every 
requirement for spring, fall and winter sleeping 
comfort. Can be worn as you wear amy night- 
wear, but because of a number of exclusive 
features, it’s zdeal ‘for those wanting to 
sleep in fresh air. Extra quality—extra 
warmth and comfort—extra everything— 

except COST! Guaranteed to satisfy. 


Write for “Nightie Book” 


A book of rare human interest telling how to 
keep well and sleep well. Pictures, prices, de- 
scribes the Brighton-Carlsbad System. Also 
tells how you can see these health and comfort 
garments without expense or obligation, if your 
dealer can’t supply you. Write for this book 
at once, please. 


H. B. Glover Company, Dept. 52, Dubuque, lowa 
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Artaud Olive Oil is made from the first light pressing of the renowned olives of 
the French Riviera. It is exquisitely pure and very delicate in taste. 

Favored by foreign epicures, it is in high repute on the Continent, and is 
winning its way rapidly in America, on merit. 

Have your grocer send you a bottle or a tin and try it in Mayonnaise or French Dress- 
ing. You'll appreciate its smooth and delightful flavor. 

If your grocer has not yet stocked Artaud Olive Oil, he can get it for you from 

MEYER & LANGE, American Selling Agents, 434 Greenwich St., New York 

In Bottles: Small, 30c; Medium, 50c; Large, 75c. In Tins: Half-gallon $1.65; Gallon, $3.00. 





: Merrell-Soule 


‘NONE SUCH 


| Put the Eat’ in 


MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
and NoNE SucH PIE 


A> | Has Been aHousehold 
a= | Word for 30 Years 


" MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE,NEW YORK 


ATERREL-SouLe 
JINCE M 
MAKERS OF FOOD PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 


a 





ONE SUCH 
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ARPER’S BAZAR, the oldest 
journal of fashions in America, 
has ever been the mentor of cor- 

rect attire for stylish women. 


The Bazar renders to its readers a 
fashion service of the most superior qual- 
ity. Poiret, Drian, Baskt, the designers 
to whom Paris goes for its piquant 
modes, are bound by a contract to sup- 
ply their delightful creations to Harper's 
Bazar. 


Page after page of beautiful photo- 
graphs and sketches show the final de- 
velopments in dressmaking art. 

Just imagine what keeping in close 
touch with these matters will mean to 
you. Just imagine of what value these 
authentic styles will be when you choose 
your next gown. You cannot be in error 
if you have the Bazar to guide you. 

Fashions, ultra-modern and absolutely 
exclusive, society news, rich illustrations. 


Harper’s Bazar and quality are synonyms. If 
you would know what the world of fash- 
ion is doing, if you wish to be smartly 
gowned, you.should not try 
to get along without 
this de luxe pictorial. 

Sign the coupon now. 
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The Shirt That 
Wards Off Colds 


This Rubens shirt, since its invention, has saved 
countless colds. Fifteen million babies have en- 
joyed its snug protection. 

No open laps, no buttons. A double thickness over all the 
front. A perfect fit because the shirt is adjustable. Don’t 
let your baby start the winter without it. Please go see it— 
see what it means to have babies clad in Rubens. 

Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this label appears on 


the front. This shirt is our invention, and this whole factory is de- 
voted to its right production. Don’t be misled by imitations on a 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 





Trademark 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool and silk. Also in me- 
rino (half wool). Also in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us 
for pictures, sizes and prices. 


No Buttons No Trouble a RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 358 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


Reg. U.S. Pat. O fice 


_ESKAYS FOOD. 


THE family physician put this bal »y on "Eskay’s | 
Food" when he was but 10 days old. 


His mother, Mrs. Jas. H. Bush, Sc hetieetnds ana 

***Eskay’s’ agreed with little Richard | 

> perfectly. He is thoroughly healthy, | 

weighs 34 lbs. at 14 months, and has nearly | 
all his teeth, eight of which he cut during 


July and Aug. without the least trouble.’’ 
® What "Eskay’s Food" has done for this boy, it will do A 


for your little one if he is not being thoroughly Runith. 
nourished. kins 


French Co., 


For his sake don’t wait; don't let him ean 


worry along, but “Ask inte 


send me Free 10 feeding 
b of Eskay’s Food and your 


Yo u r D) oO Cc t oO r ’ mae belt —— “How 
ms . to Care for the Baby,” 
about "Eskay S y 


Name 


severe Ae today 
Ten Feedings Free 4 


Street and Number... «2.6.5. 


City and State 
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Let Us Put This 
Moderate-Priced 
Vacuum Cleaner 


In Your Home Where You Can Try It 


No longer can you say vacuum cleaning 
is too expensive. Here is a vacuum 
cleaner that cleans more thoroughly than 


many machines of much greater cost. 

Let us show you in your own home how it 
takes dust, dirt, germs and moths out of your 
rugs and carpets, and even from the floor 
beneath. How it cleans draperies, upholstered 
furniture, hardwood floors; how it sweeps up 
lint and threads as no other vacuum cleaner 
will do. 


x 


Py ay DOMESTIC VACUUM CLEANER Co, Worcist 


Vacuum Cleaner 


can be used in any home. It requires no elec- 
tricity, no tiresome pumping, no extra help. It 
creates its own vacuum from the turning of its 
wheels—a stronger vacuum than many higher- 
priced electric cleaners. And these wheels run 
on ball bearings. It’s easy to operate, simple 
to adjust, lasts a lifetime; can’t get out of order. 

But let us show you. Simply write a postal 
today, saying “I’d like to see the Domestic 
Vacuum Cleaner.” 


Domestic Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Largest Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers in the World 


Manufactured under Quist and Blanch Patent 
and ‘Licensed under Kenny Basic Patent 


49 F Hermon Street Worcester, Mass. 
418 Liberty Street, Peoria, Ill. 
720 Westbank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
260 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 

DEALERS and AGENTS: Domestic Vacuum Cleaners are sell- 


ing rapidly wherever shown. Write for special proposition. 
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Fitted to your furniture, 
they give absolute protection 
to floors and rugs. 


They prevent the ugly grooves 
and scars and digs always pro- 
duced by casters of iron, wood, 
leather and fibre. Floor damage 
ceases the day “FELTOIDS” enter 


your home. 


Put them on now—then note 
the difference in your floors. 


There is a““FELTOID” adapted 
to every piece of your furniture. 
*““FELTOIDS”’ may be had at 


furniture and hardware dealers 
and at department stores. 


Write for Booklet 4. 
The Burns & Bassick Company 


Dept. J Bridgeport, Conn, 
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Christmas 
Greetings 


Let a box of 4 carry your 
holiday greetings to each of 
your friends. It is as full of the 
Christmas spirit as the holly 
and mistletoe, and its mes- 
sage is universally understood 
and appreciated. 


* 


aE: Ste, 


Bonbons” Chocolates 


° Special Christmas Baskets 


Plain or trimmed, imported or domestic, any 
size. 


Assorted Chocolates 
ane supreme pound package—an ideal gift 
Me 


hs 


Beverly Chocolates 
With the slightly less-sweet flavor, 
Assorted Nut Chocolates 
Specially selected, whole nut meats, dipped 
in chocolate, 
Sold by “4 sales agents (leading druggists 
everywhere) in United States and Canada. If 
there should be no sales agent near you, please 
wrile us, 
Ma Any 64 Irving Place, New York 
— FRANK DeK. HUYLER, Pres. 


Ask for “42 Cocoa and igha 
2 Baking Chocolate at your grocer’s 


a 
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Josephine Cohan, 
starring with J. C. Williamson 
Co. of Australia in ‘*Broad- ‘i 
way Jones,'’ wears a Simmons He. 
Guard Chain and Bracelet. 






Robert Mantell ; 
the great Shakespearian / 4 
actor, wears a Dickens. 5 





SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


THE loveliest gift possible. Always 
correct. Just what they are wear- 
ing in New York. 


The leading jewelers in your town havea 
special Christmas stock of Simmons Chains, 
Bracelets, Lockets and Fobs. See them— 
see what a handsome piece of jewelry you 
can give for a surprisingly moderate price. 

Simmons Jewelry lasts for years. Its surface is not 
a wash or piate, but a heavy rolled cylinder of solid 
gold. If your jeweler doesn’t carry it, write us for 
dainty Gift Book. R. F. Simmons Company, 
201 North Main Street, Attleboro, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1873. 

Look for SIMMONS stamped on each 


piece— your protection and guarantee 
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. ‘a my 

California if 

| 

and the 7 WS TSA). P, 
Pacific Coast © “"™ ™ | 

The Land of All Lands to go to— 


The way of all ways to ga— 


“SUNSET LIMITED” | 
Every Day No Extra Fare | 
Solid Pullman Train | 


New Orleans Los Angeles San Francisco 


Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


‘The Exposition Line—1915”’ 


Perfect Balance 


isa matter of first importance in eye- 
glasses, for if a fixed position is not 
maintained, the lenses not only de- 
feat their own ends but are capable 
of injury that may be permanent. 


Fits-U 
Eyeglasses 


give the precise angle of vision intended, 
under all conditions. You are uncon- 
scious of the gentle pressure that is firm 
enough to be always effective. 

Ask your optician to put your lenses in 
these effective, comfortable, becoming 
mountings. 

Write for Booklet, “Eyes Right,” 


American Optical Company 
Convincing literature yours for the ie Dept. 3. Southbridge, Mass. 


asking. 7] Largest makers of spectacles, eye- 
GENERAL OFFICES: glasses and lenses in the world. 


New York City San Francisco 
366 Broadway Flood Building 


New Orleans Houston 
neni ‘ : og 
Me —— srr it Sian ok for this mark on the bridge 
zg 
_ Agencies all over the United States, b SERS XEN xX 
— Mexico, Cuba, Europe 
LSE EN Es NRL ty POLE SE AN LT TTA 
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Luxuriously appointed Library, 
Observation, Standard Sleepers 
with Compartments and 
Drawing Rooms and Through 
Dining Car. 


Rock Ballasted Road Bed, Oil Burning 
Locomotives, Automatic Electric Block 
Signals; safety, comfort and speed. 


Winter is left behind in 
this trip through 
America’s most historic, 
romantic and picturesque 
land. Choice of water or 
rail routes to New 
Orleans. Superbly 
appointed 10,600 ton N\ 
steamships from New 
York every Wednesday 
and Saturday. 














New York Chicago San Francisco London 


x 
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Adds Pie to the Day 


Years to the Woman’s Life 

















What could make a more accepta- 


ble Christmas Gift than a 
Royal Suction Cleaner 


Every day it saves hard work and is 
a continued satisfaction long after the 
sentiment of the average Christmas 
present is forgotten. 
When the Royal Suction Cleaner enters 
the home, then forever ends the 
drudgery of housecleaning. The 
house once thoroughly cleaned by a 
‘*Royal’’ is easy to keep clean witha 
**Royal.”—No cleaners’ bills to pay 
for rugs or carpets. —The ‘‘Royal’’ 
does the work better and pre- 
vents the annoyance of a torn- 
up house. The housewife 
who keeps a “Royal Home,” 
will find more leisure hours 
in life. 
The ‘Royal’ differs from 
other machines by advan- 
tages all its own—is low in 
price—perfect in perform- 
ance, and only costs about 5c 
a day when in operation. The 
“Royal” weighs but ten pounds—is 
beautifully finished. and moves about 
on three small wheels—is easy to 
get into corners and under heavy 
furniture—it possesses the power 
of heavier machines, and is easier 
to use thana broom. 
Write for our free book descriptive 
of this latest household necessity. 


Let us have your dealer’s name 
~ and we will arrange a ‘‘Royal”’ 


‘ aa . demonstration in your home. 
bia | Sap) TheP. A. Geier Company 





























i 
| 


™ | 5119 St. Clair Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Makers of the celebrated 

Royal and Rex Electric 

Vibrators and Hair 
ers. 
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An Easy Answer to 
the‘‘Woman Question” 


Her first need is simplified house- 
keeping, and there is no help more 
welcome than this handsome, in- 
expensive Tray-Wagon. 

Its manifold uses save strength, 
steps and time for the broader social 
and domestic duties of our new 
day. An invaluable Christmas sug- 
gestion at a moderate price. This 


RR 


nuns, cae F, wk 


ee 
as 


re 
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enables you to set or clear the table in 
one trip. Combines in novel form, a 
company luxury and a home necessity. 
A help in kitchen or parlor—in sickness 
—on ironing days—a joy the year round. 
All of steel, tray 20 in. wide by 30 in. 
long. The height of stove or table. 
Light and steady, strong yet graceful. 


| Satisfaction Guaranteed 


i A little use will prove its values. 
[2 Absolutely sanitary and cleanable; proof 

against heat and breakage. Lasts a life- 
time. Easily handied; quickly folded. 
All wheels rubber tired. 

Our free booklet on ‘‘Silent Service” 
gives details of this universal help to rea/ 
““Good Housekeeping.”’ Gives price, 
terms, 10 days’ free trial. Write for it. 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Box 32 Bloomfield, Ind. 
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in your local field. 


service on your part. 
with your present duties. 


Millions of dollars are spent each year for 
subscriptions to magazines; and a part of it 
comes from your territory. The Publishers 
would be glad to pay you from 25 to 50‘, 
of the amount collected for handling these 
orders for them. And the arrangement 
we desire to make with you to look 
after the subscription interests of our 
six successful magazines in your 


° o 3 community, to renew our pres- 
ey “26% ent business and extend. our 
% a, +, local circulaticn, will also 
dye 
Se) enable you to represent 
# %p % < : 
Ge % Sey all other magazines 
oe “@ 
2% ae. es Ney as well, as 
Es 2 . : 
%, % a we will equip 
cag % %, % 
Gs, a » “Oo 
S 2, %, 
@ %, 4 
“ %, CG 
y 
_ Oe 
a4 YO, 


every month as your Salary for representing our 


It is a business that you will like, too, as it requires only a clean, dignified 
You can begin in a small way, without any interference 
Even a part of your spare time at the start will 
be sufficient. It is permanent work, as every order secured is renewable 
year after year. As you become more experienced you will quickly see 
the unusual field it offers to establish an independent business of your 
Own, or as a Side line for part-time effort, or as a protection for the future. 


Good Hous ekeeping 


119 West 40th Street - 






a0 


publications 


ee a we oe 















you to do a general subscription ‘business. a4 


Many men and women have succeeded. 
Some earn as much as $10,000 a year. 
What others have done, you, too, can do, 





as even greater opportunities exist today. 


And you can establish yourself without any 
expense, as we furnish everything free. 
This is the time of the year when 90% of 
all the subscriptions expire, and it is, there- 
fore, THE RIGHT TIME FOR YOU TO 
BEGIN. By merely signing the coupon 
below, which places you under no obliga- 
tion whatever, and returning it to us you 
can learn all about this opportunity. Mail 
it today—NOW. 















New York City 
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Only 642% hours between 
Chicago and San Francisco 


All Steel, All New Up-to-the-minute Equipment 


Maid, Manicurist, Valet, Barber, Stenographer, 

Shower Baths, News Bulletins. Library, Buffet, 

Club and Observation Cars. Extra Fare $10.00. 
Leaves Chicago from the new C. & N. W. Passenger Terminal daily 
at 7.00 p.m.; arriving San Francisco 9.30 a.m. third day. 


Extra Heavy Steel Rails. Thoroughly Ballasted Roadbed. Automatic 
Electric Block Safety Signals All the Way. 1473 Miles Double Track. 


Chicago & North Western — Union Pacific — Southern Pacific 
Direct Route to California Expositions, 1915 


For Tickets, Reservations, and Full Particulars, apply to nearest representative, or 
J. B. DEFRIEST, Gen’! Eastern Agt. 
287 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
H. A_ Gross, Gen’! Agt. Pas. Dept., W. G. NEIMYBR, Gen’! Agt. 
148 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 55 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 1b 








Ean == 
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NORTH CAROLINA “on 


Center of Winter Out of Door Life in the 
Middle South 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 












CAROLINA now open BERKSHIRE and 
HOLLY INN HARVARD 
opens January 10th, 1914 opens January 15th, 1914 









Special Rates During December and January 






Three 18-hole golf courses and one 6-hole prac- 
tice court. Frequent tournaments for splendid 
prizes. Splendid clay tennis courts. Frequent 
tournaments. Shooting preserve, trap shooting, 
livery and saddle horses, model dairy. Good ' “a 

roads in a radius of fifty miles or more. PINEHURST. N. C. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet giving full information on LEGA? TEE rae Cromer 


Boston, Mass. 
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In Sunny Lands 


across the sea where the air is balmy, and the peasants love the soil, 
more than a hundred perfectly delicious things are grown for you. 


*CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 


are for those who appreciate a choice menu—some are ready for the table—many others 
ready for the qk, Fowl ways of serving these distinctive products and the Cresca 
story will be found in our booklet—sent on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 355 Greenwich Street, New York 







Grown, picked 
and packed in 
the lava-soil 


fields of Hawaii 


PINEAPPLE | 


is more delicious than the fruit plucked from the 
tree. The only thing added is fine granulated | 
sugar, preservation being obtained by heat alone. || 


Ask your dealer always for the famous 


DEL MONTE fruits and vegetables. if 


California Fruit Canners Association 


Largest Canners of Fruits 
and Vegetables in the World 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Ws¥iGue 


: CARD GAMES oes 
For Social Play |fagmmmpuieg) For General Play 
Congress Cards would SEND I5C1N STAMPS cle reputation. We spare no 
make appropriate gifts to expense to maintain this 
your card-playing friends. quality and give players the 
Original art designs in as best popular-priced card in 
many as ten colors and gold. pees the world. 


1) j PLA 5 
socpen pack Air-Cushion Finish 7, jones binticakid Ivory or Air-Cushion:Finish 25¢PER PACK 


THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 





We have been making it for twenty-six years 
—real country sausage of the kind that was 
plentiful years ago; using only choice young 
pig pork and home-ground spices. Your 
grocer ought to be able to supply you. If 
he isn’t, or even if he is, write to us. 


Where necessary, we can ship direct by express 
to individuals whose grocers don’t sell our genuine 
farm products. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 
Box 614 Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


We cordially invite you to visit Fort Atkinson and see for yourself 
the Jones Dairy Farm, 
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This old-fashioned label has stood for real Mexican vanilla for more than 40 years. 
It insures the true delightful flavor of the real Mexican vanilla bean in the good 
things you prepare. In writing please mention your grocer’s name. Enclose 3c in 
stamps to pay postage. 
McMONAGLE & ROGERS, Mipp.eTown, N. Y. 
Starred by Good Housekeeping Magazine, as a pure article accurately described. 





Ber | sent, postpaid, ot 
for 25c. © 


Have you tried 










nature’s kindness concentrated. Young green 
corn is one of the most wholesome and nourish- 
ing of natural foods and one of Nature’s greatest 
treats. While sweet corn of finest variety is 


young and tender we take out the milk—and this 
alone, without the indigestible hulls, is boiled 
down and concentrated to make Kornlet. 
Kornlet is like an essence. Use it with tomatoes, milk 
or stock. It adds nourishment and delicious flavor to 
soups. Let us send you the recipe for a quickly-made 
Kornlet soup. 


With Kornlet in your pantry you are prepared for guests 
at any time and have a delightful food for all the time, 


Grocers sell Kornlet at 25c a can. If your grocer cannot supply you, 





Be the “Best Cook” in your Family 


You do not need to buy more expensive foods nor a wider 
variety in order to be the cook in your family. Just 
add to commonplace, every-day dishes a dash of 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Kitchen Bouquet gives all sauces, gravies, soups, stews and roasts 
a rare, delicate and delightful flavor and a rich, appetizing, brown 
color that can be secured in no other way. It is purely vegetable 
—there is nothing in it but concentrated essence of the choicest 
products of the garden. 















send us his name and your address with 25c in stamps, and we will send 
you a full sized can by Parcel Post, prepaid, and Kornlet Recipe Book, 


Meadow Queen Canned Food is dependable | 
The Haserot Canneries Company 
Haserot Building, Cleveland, Ohio | 


Try a Free Sample Bottle 


A generous trial bottle and a book of excellent recipes sent free if 
you will give us your grocer’s name. Kitchen Bouquet is sold in 
25e bottles by most good grocers. 


THE PALISADE MFG CO., 50 Clinton Av., West Hoboken, N. J. 







































OUR shirtwaist does not shed lint, yet your cotton table napkins 
do. Because: the waist is made of Jong staple cotton, and the 
napkins of short staple—so they are coarse, won’t wash well, and 
soon become “‘stringy.” 


NIKPAN NAPKIN 


is made of /ong staple, like waists and other fine white goods. A beauti- 
ful andinexpensive Christmas gift, and costing no more than “‘cheap” 
Be 2 a napkins—only 60c to $2 per dozen (according to size), hemmed ready 
NIKPAN for use. Beautiful patterns, in full mercerized finish, that look 
NAPKIN and wear as well as some grades of linen. 
for only 45¢ SAMPLE AND NAPKIN RING FREE 
If not at dealer’s. write us his name and we’ll send you a free sample and a souvenir 


NIKPAN NAPKIN ring. Look for the NIKPAN gold label when buying. 


. AUSTIN & CO., 51 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
Ask to see wet. ANG Tray Cloths and Bureau Scarfs. Also Table Tops, 36x36 and 44x44. 
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Keeps Baby Safe 
and Happy; while 
awake or sleep. 


BaAsy no longer needs a Bassinet, a Crib, a Pen, a 
Walker, a Carriage or a Nurse Maid in constant 
attendance. You can save such expense and: Baby will 
grow from the “Better Baby” to the “Perfect Baby” if 
allowed to sleep, play and eat in this safe and hygienic 


*KIDDIE-KOOP 
Wheels from Room to Room. Folds Instantly for Carrying. 
A strong white enameled, wood frame, reinforced with 
steel pegs: rubber tired wheels; silver finished screened 
sides, close fitting mosquito net cover; woven wire springs 
and sanitary mattress. From the time it is first used 
as a Bassinet, it saves worry and steps. In use every 
minute of babyhood. 

Folds Instantly Without Taking Apart 

Not clumsy—not cumbersome—folds out of the way and can be 
carried anywhere. You can leave Baby al one in it, confident that 
nothing can get at him; that he can put in his mouth only the 
toys left in the Kiddie-Koop. It does away with the dirty 
Write Today for Descriptive creeping stage. Keeps Baby off the floor, free from draughts. 
Folder, Letters of Testimonial and (It makes a perfect Christmas present to the baby) 

our 30 Day Trial Offer. THE UTILITY CO., 821 Powers Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 









































Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Will Make Your Baby 
Happy and Sturdy 


A healthy baby is a good baby every time. Try keeping your 
baby well and happy and free from digestive troubles, by using 
Holstein Cows’ Milk. 

Babies flourish and grow strong on Holstein milk because it is so 
much like breast milk—the food to which Nature has adapted the 
| little stomachs of infants. 

In Holstein milk, as in human milk, the cream or fat is divided 
into minute uniform globules less than half the size of those in 
other milks. So when Holstein milk reaches the stomach it acts 
more nearly as human milk does. It forms small soft curds, flaky 
and easy to digest. 

Holstein cows are large, healthy, full of vitality, exactly the kind 
of cows you would expect to give wholesome milk. 


Bonbons 











«tis Chocolates 


The Reputation of Maillard 
















SSURITY, quality and su- 
Vy) perior merit have won 
a) for Maillard a world 
: b wide reputation 
—maintained since 1848. Re- 










Bonbons ° Holstein milk costs no more than other milks. If y jeale 
: s. your dealer 
— markable proof of this long cannot supply you, send us his name and we will help you secure a 
established distinction is shown supply. At all events send for our free literature, it’s full of good 

Chocolates points about Infant Feeding. 






in a letter recently received from 
7 Meare a customer, who states: “In 1856 
Pastries my father bought Maillard can- 

= dies and sent them to my mother 
Ice Creams in England.” 











Maillard candies packed in French 
Bonbonnieres (Exclusive Importa- 
tion) or Fancy Boxes to order, and, 
when requested, made ready for safe 
delivery to all parts of the world. 














AT 35th 
STREET 






_ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 


24G American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 





ESTABLISHED 1848 


*“FOEN” Electric Hair Dryer 


Really Something New for Christmas ! 


The “FOEN” Electric Hot and Cold Air-Producer, a suit- ; 
able gift for anyone, because everybody needs it, for:— ASG 


Quickly drying the hair after | The “Foen” is in every well-equipped 
shampooing, and thus preventing home in Europe, 75,000 now in use. Get 
colds, besides saving time and one for your home! Moderate price. 
patience. Tested and approved by Good Housekeep- 


Treating rheumatism, gout, jpg.fartute, Absolutely rable. Ask fr 7 
aeeneen, lumbago, etc. (upon phy- The SANAX Co., Inc., 125G East 23d St., N 
ian’s advice.) 
a § advice. Canada Sanax Co., Ltd., 237 College St., a ee eae 
i i iri RLIN LONDON PARIS VIENN 
For quickly drying or airing BERL gs AND AGENTS WANTED for the “FOEN” Electric Hot and cold 
articles after washing or cleaning. Air-Producer and ‘‘SANAX”’ Vibrators. Write for liberal proposition. 
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in a moment, lasts a lifetime. 








Del ivered 


December 1913 


Do Away With Stormy W ash-Day Troubles 


“HI-DRI 


A wonderful convenience that saves time and steps. Plenty of room on the 12 spreading 
racks to accommodate a large washing or ironing. 
| out of harm’s way to the warmest 
delay on bad days if you have HI-! 
laundry. A useful and practical holiday gift. 

Made of non-rusting galvanized metal with twelve hard-wood racks, that fold compactly 
when not in use. Height lowered 5 feet, extends to 9 feet. Moves easily on casters. Adjusted 
Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Better order your HI-DRI today. 
If it does not suit Dealers, write for special quotations. 


& svc" TIFFT COMPANY, 2 Broadway, New York 
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The Elevating 
Clothes Horse 





The turn of a screw raises the clothes up 
rt of the room where they dry quickly. No bother or 
I. You'll find it a priceless addition to your kitchen and 














Interesting descriptive circular sent upon request. 















This Book Will Save 


You Dollars and 


Disappointment — 
When Buy- 


ing Furs 


It tells the whole truth 
about furs— their common 
English names as well as 
trade names—how to make 
intelligent selections, how to 
get the ‘utmost for your 
money. 

Whether you buy from us 
or elsewhere, Albrecht’s “ Fur 
h.: Facts and Fashions 1913-14” will be worth 
' many dollars to you as a standard for com- 
™“ paring fur values. You may have this 
book which cost us thousands of dollars to pro- 
duce, by sending 3c to cover postage. Simply ask 
for Albrecht’s “ Fur Facts and Fashions No. 17.” 


To acquaint you with Albrecht values, we 
illustrate here Albrecht Model 222 Q1{% 
and Geneva Muff, Scottish Mole, — 


Furs shipped poms on cash orders. You 
take no risk. not satisfactory your money, 
less shipping charges, promptly refunded. 

To be consistent with the Albrecht principle 
of telling the truth about furs, it is imperative 
that we constantly improve the standard of 


Albrecht Furs 


, mus 1855 Par. ovr. 





For this reason, the above trade mark in your 
furs assures you the agreeable satisfaction of 
knowing that your furs.are correct and your 
friends will know that you buy the best. For 
58 years it has been a guaranty of genuineness. 

Your banker or any mercantile agency will 
tell you of our responsibility. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


FOUNDED 1855 


Sixth and Minn. Sts., Sta. H, St. Paul, Minn. 
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arents 


ar their 


| Problems 








nea To Sakon ‘Tien 


This great work exactly meets the needs of millions 
of parents who have never had time or opportunity for 
the proper study of child-welfare. It contains the ex- 
perience and best thought of the world’s acknowledged 
experts on child-welfare. 


A Practical Encyclopedia On Child-Welfare 


‘Parents and Their Problems” may be referred to for 
immediate information on any specific point, used as 
- — of discussions at Mothers’ or Parent-Teachers’ 

eetings. 


Each article is written in non-technical language, 
presenting the latest thoughts of experts. 

This work is designed to make child-life mapote. 
saner and more effective for right thinking, true living 
and creative activity. Its 8 volumes cover: Education 
for Parenthood—Physical Care—Ideals, Methods and 
Materials for Child-training—School and Congress 
Work—A most compact, most complete, most practical 
work for parents who seek concise, up-to-date informa- 
= regarding child-welfare in home, school, church or 
state. 

Dr. J. George Becht, Sec’y Penna. State Board of 
Education, says: ‘‘I am sure that these volumes will 
present the best collection on the general subject of 

hild-welfare and kindred subjects that it is possible 
to get together.’ 


+ Charges Prepaid—Low 

Sent For Free Inspection “p76 * 737° no 
“Parents and Their Problems’’ is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, bound in art cloth or Mean three-quarter 


leather. Sent anywhere in U. 8S. Carriage Prepaid for 
a 5 days’ examination by Pub. Com. 


National Congress of Mothers 
FRE ustrated Ge Oe 


BOOKLET, Pulses | Cae ~ sited 
The unqualified endorse- ational Congress of Mothers 
ment of the National Dept. B, Loan and Trust Bldg., 
Congress of Mothers is Washington, D. C. 
a guarantee of the Please send me, without obligating me 
worth of this work. in any way, your Illustrated Booklet 
Coupon or postal describing ‘‘Parents and Their Problems. 
will bring our 
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New Orleans, La., Shopping District. 


December 1913 


4 
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A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts 


icy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and 


WE a the user of small space a guaranteed circulation of 300,000 copies, the result of our 


illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.50 
per agate line each insertion. Feb. forms close Jan. Ist. Write for more information. Address 


SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, N. Y. 





” 


“Home-Making, the New Profession 


is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- 
eting “Free-Hand Cooking,” 10 cts.; “The Up-To-Date Home,” 64 p7., 15 cts. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BEAUTIFUL INITIAL SEALS .£0%,2on%, 


Gold Embossed on Mother of Pear! finish. Write to- 
day for packet of 20 seals—1l0c. Packet of 75, in 
assorted designs—25c.—makes a handsome yet inex- 
pensive gift fora friend. State initial wanted. 

. ETNA ART 00., 1265 Broadway, Suite 811 A, New York City. 








HAND-COLORED CHRISTMAS CARDS on hand-made, deckle- 
edged stock. Exclusive designs. Choice wording. These cards will be 
sent on approval in response to request. Consignments will be sent for 
Christmas sales. Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 





Save Ste Ss One trip with cur WHEEL TRAY 

Pp serves meal, another clears the table. 
Loaded with dishes rolls easily anywhere. Beautiful permanent 
black gloss finish. Height, 31 in., 8 in. rubber tire wheels. 
Two Oval Trays, Extra Heavy Steel, 26 in. and 28 in. Price 
$10 express prepaid. Pacific Coast $12. Booklet free. 


* WHEEL TRAY CO., + 439 West Gist Place, Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL US YOUR KODAK FILM 


with 25c. and we will develop and make six prints from negatives. We 

make an 8xro enlargement from negative for 25c., from picture soc. 

POUGHKEEPSIE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Dept. H 


Stop Your Baby From Falling Out of Bed 


The Vail Detachable Bedside does this. Light,strong,portable, 
detachable, durable and sanitary; rolls; can be carried 
in suit case. Excellent present for mothers. Price $3.50. 


VAIL MFG. COMPANY 
Redlands California 


The University of Chicago 
HOME Susi 
STUDY 


For detailed in- 
formation address 
22nd Year 


U. of C.(Div M) Chicago, Ill. 





Glenn’s 


* Sulphur 
Soap 
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SIX SEVEN-INCH, OLD-FASHIONED, HAND-DIPPED 


Cape Cod Bayberry Candles 


in fancy Christmas box for $1, postpaid. Price list and poem 

“The Birth of the Bayberrie” on hand tinted card, free. 

CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. North Truro, Mass, 
woven from discarded 


N ew Rug carpet, rugs and rags, 


also sanitary linoleum mats for kitchen and bath room, 


American Rug and Radical’Carpet Cleaning Corp. 
119 Kast 131st Street, New York (City. 


R INTERESTED in EMBROIDERY 


Orochet and all Kindsof Fancy Needlework? 
Ifsosend for our FREE ry. No. 
13. We have a complete line o: NB. 


Fred Herrschner, 6455 Marshfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


* THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


for neat Housekeepers, the white enameled 
Kantbrake Sanitary Eggholder 
25 cts. at any Department Store, or we will send 
postpaid with bookiet for 30 cts. .Try one. 
“Made of one piece metal” C.S. Weber & Co.,8 Desbrosses St., N.Y. 
























Washproof Name Tapes 
In neat Christmas package 


Names, initials, numbers, etc., in various attractive styles of 
lettering, on a very finely woven, narrow white linen tape. 
For marking clothing and household linen. Will not wash out. 
Especially useful in hospitals, boarding schools, etc. 

100 tapes, with name or other wording, 50c; 50 for 35c. 

100 tapes, with initials or numbers, 35c; 50 for 25c. 

SAMPLES AND HANDY RULER FREE. 

Sterling Name Tape Co., 28 Curtice Street, Winsted, Conn. 


LITTLE TUDOR SLEEPERS 


A Cute and Sensible Sleeping Garment 
Made of very good me if Flannelett. Strong and 
serviceable. Full fashioned, no binding or discomfort. 


Write for descriptive booklet showing styles, patterns, 
etc., or order now, stating age and sending price of gar- 
ment wanted. Ages \4, 1, 2 years, 50c: ages 3, 4, 5, 6 
years, 65c; ages 7, 8, 9, 10 years, 75c. 


JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
364 Main Street Dubuque, Iowa 
















used daily in toilet and bath, whitens the hands, clears the complexion and 
removes dandruff, pimples, etc. Contains 30% pure sulphur. Sold by all druggists. 


The Charles N. Crittenton Co., Mirs., New York City 
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A Perfect Knife 
for Grape Fruit 





The blade of this knife is made from finely tempered, high quality, cutlery steel, curved so as to remove center and to cut cleanly 
and quickly around the edge, dividing the fruit in segments ready for eating. An added feature is the round end which prevents 
cutting the outer skin. The popularity of grapefruit is growing so rapidly that this utensil for time-saving and handiness is a 
necessity. For Sale at the best dealers. If not found with your hardware dealer we would be glad to send by mail, providing 
dealer’s name is sent, with 50 cents, which covers cost of postage. THE EMPIRE KNIFE CO., Dept. 9, Winsted, Conn. 





High Class Dress Goods, Silk, Cotton, 
Wool. Trimmings, Ribbons, Buttons, 
Silk and Cotton Petticoats. A big, high 


AGENTS 
WANTED spotting ne. Wate 


CASE IMPORTING & NOV. CO., 71 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


*TEAS—DRINK ONLY GOOD TEA 


From IMPORTER to CONSUMER direct by PARCEL POST 





‘*SA=SA=MA.”" = Pure high-grade 60 per 
“LONDON BLEND. TS" I (co any address 
. per A P 
Choice English breakfast ‘ 50c Ib, in the United 


States and Ha- 


‘* DALMOY BLEND.” One of the most per ~ 
waiian Islands 


delicious Teas the world produces 75c Ib, 
PACKED ONLY IN ONE POUND AIR-TIGHT TINS 
THE ANGLO-CEYLON COMPANY, Colombo, Yokohama 
Mail orders tc DEPT. C, 244 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


PERFECTION NUT GRACKER 


The perfect nut cracker that cracks 
Pecans, English Walnuts, Brazil and 


similar nuts by cracking from their 


ends so that meats come out in perfect 
halves. Price $1.00 postpaid, Agents 
wanted. 

PERFECTION NUT CRACKER CO, 
Waco, Tex. 


Box 127-B 


Perfect Cooking 


In a Cool Kitchen 
With Least Trouble and Expense 


The Chambers Fireless Cooking Gas 
range is an improved gas range com- 
bined with fireless cooking principle. 
Convenient and economical. Retains 
goodness and flavor. Pays for itself in 
better food and 50% fuel saving. 

Sent on free trial. 20 sizes and styles. 


Domestic Equipment Co. 
34 W. Lake St., Chicago. 









Booklet free 








Try For 30 Days “‘A°**" 


End all your wash day slavery. Save two-thirds the i 
work, two-thirds the time. The Laundry Queen Steam * 
Washer does it—or you don’t pay a cent. 


Send Today For Special Offer 


30 days free trial, money back guarantee, new low ff 
price, all freight prepaid. Get my offer before you do —™ 
another washing over a hot, steaming tub. Save rhe 
health and strength. Mail me a postal now. ‘Address 


LAUNDRY QUEEN STEAM WASHER CO. é 


212 14th Street Centerville, lowa 








ry Thru Prepra- 

[ESSONS in COOKING 22.0 nz 

266 seasonable menus with detailed recipes and full directions for pre- 

paring cach meal. Food Economy, Balanced Diet, Menus for All Occasions, 

Special Articles, etc. Bound in waterproof leatherette, 480 pp., illustrated. Sent 
on approval for 50c and 50c for 4 months or $2cash. Sample pages free. 

American School of Hume tconomics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ideal Xmas 
Gif A Piedmont 
Southern RedCe- 

dar Chest is the ideal Xmas, 
birthday or wedding gift. Pro- 
teets furs, woolens and plumes 
from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. 15 days’ free trial in your own home to 
prove its beauty and money saving value. Shipped 
direct from factory at low factory prices. Freight 
prepaid, Write for particulars of FREE TRIAL 
offer. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co, 
Dept. 434, Statesville, N.C. 


























BookFree 
Write for 64 page illustrated 
catalog showing all designs, 
sizes and prices; and book 
“ Storyof Red Cedar.” Write 
today. 








Hang Your Pictures Straight 


Hang them WITHOUT WIRE, molding 
,. or ladder. This wonderfully easy way 
e is the result of the new invention 


*ANCHOR HOOKS 


Adjustable--notp picrurss sTraicnt. Invisible in use, simple 
and strong. Buy them at Department, Hardware Stores, ete., 
or send 10c for small, 25c for large box, prepaid (Hang 20 
Pictures), Assorted sizes. 


BUFFALO-DEHN CO., 712 White Bidg., Buffalo, W. Y. 


FOUR-IN-ONE 
SELF-WRINGING MOP - 


$4.00 worth of tools for $1.50 

A mop, a wringer, a scrub-brush and 

scraper all on one handle. Clean your 

floors in half the time, stand up and 

keep your hands out of water. Light, 

strong and works like your dais 

wringer. Every mop guaranteed. 

A wonderful selling proposition for agents. 
Write for sample, $1.50 Dwi 
CLARK & DUPRE MFG. CO. 


202 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 41" 1 


Sets 
Deep 
in the 


Ground 


a"'y 
Underground 
Garbage 


Receiver 


Saves the battering of your ean and scattering 
of garbage from pounding out frozen contents. 


* 


Open with the Foot. 


10 years in practical use. It pays to look 
No Freezing 


us ap. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. 
Send for circular, 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 29 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 





etc. 
Buii 
tutions. 





*“CHIC 


AGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; 
especially adapted for use in the laundr 
dings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. 

and thoroughly satisfactory. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. G 14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 634 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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room of Residences, Apartment 


Our appliances are modern 


Send for it today. 
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W IL 


Wil gladly show you how easily your Christmas 
shopping can be done by mail if you will send 
for their 71-page Catalog, brimful of Valuable 
Suggestions, with hundreds of beautiful illustra- 
tions of Thoughtful and Distinctive Gifts, moderate 
in prices. Your name and address on post card 
brings it by return mail. Don’t delay. Write today. 
PETER PAUL & SONS, 186 North Pearl Street 
Established forty years. BUFFALO, N. ¥. 








: ADJUSTABLE SHAVING 
, *Rite-Lite ARoSeissine Class 


Prices Delivered 
“NO SHADOWS SHAVING” H . Diam, 3 
Raises and lowers 8 in. e 5 
Slides 14 inches in front food hg 
of window. Nickeled fix- . 
tures. Bevel plate mir- Money back if 


not satisfied. 

Special Xmas 

proposition to 
dealers. 


ror. Turns on swivel. 
Excellent Xmas Gift 
for men or women 
‘> RITE-LITE GLASS CO. 
246 N. Salina St., Syracuse,N.\. 












For December, $17.50 


Cash with order. Regular Price $32.00. 
Freight prepaidto any R. R. Station in the United 
States. Absolute satisfaction GUARANTEED or 
money refunded. 








Beautiful cabinet work makes this clock an attractive 
ornament and adds charm to hall orroom. Height 
seven one-half ft. Eight day heavy brass inovement~ 
visible pendulum—strikes hour and half hour, Perfect time 
guaranteed, State if Oak or Cherry is wanted. Hand 
polished $20.00. Order early. 
ITHACA LENDAR CLOCK C9, 
Dept. | Ithaca, N. Y. 
Est. since 1865, Ref. Any Comm. Agency 















FOR HIS 
CHRISTMAS 


ba him a Rockwell Reminder for 
A daily calendar (twelve 

a pads) on bond paper, and 
leather cover holding two months 

at atime. Insert new pad each 
month. Note engagements 

ahead. Tear off leaves 


daily and forgetting is 
impossible. 


Sive 3 in. by § in. 
Sust fits the vest pocket 


Postpaid on receipt of price 
—Money back tf not satis- 


fied. 
Genuine Pigskin or Seal $1.00 
Fine Black Leather 50 
Name on cover in gold (eatra) -25 


ROCKWELL PRINTING CO., 1122 Clinton St., Hoboken, N.J. 





Gifts of Distinction. 


We have an endless assortment of 
importations from the Orient especi- 
ally suitable for Christmas gifts; 
China, Art Pottery, Brass, Carved 
Woods, Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, 
Japanese Loys. etc. 

Holiday troductory Offer— 
“Bronze’’ Basketry and silk novelties 
sent prepaid to any part of the world. 

delivery of fragile articles guaranteed. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for carved 
cherry wood coaster and 12” doily or 
one yard of Japanese ‘“Toweling.”’ 

Catalogs with photographic illustra- 
tions make the intelligent choosing of 
gifts from this house a_ possibility. 
Mailed on request. 


M. Furuya Company 
Yokohoma Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. Kote. 
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, TOYLAND SPELLING BOOK 


Fond MOOOOHE 


Uses the Spee letters to spell with. The: 
are cut from heavy board leaves and are interchange 
able, Entertaining, instructive, durable, Brilliantly col- 
bn and neatly boxed. Size 81gx11 in. Price $1 postpaid, 
Write for wllus. list of Ideal Christmas Books 
Ideal Book Builders, Publishers, 208 S. Clark Street, Chicag: 


* BUNNY COMFORTS 


with hot water bag bodies to warm cold litt!< 
hands. PETER RABBIT, in pink or blue coar, 
white trousers. Pint $1. BENJAMIN BUNNY 
for baby, white, $1. COTTON-TAIL, natura! 
shape, $1.50. MOTHER BUNNY, pink or blue 
dress, white apron, quert, $2, all prepaid. PATTY 
JOY COMFORT, lovely faced doll with hooded 
coat, for little girls, $2. 


MISTRESS PATTY G. COMFORT, Andover, Mass. 














Advanced Suggestions for 


Christmas Gifts 


We have prepared for the 
Christmas Gift Season 6 Novelties 


Send a stamp and we will forward full directions 
for making and other interesting matter. 


as we are more than busy dur 
Act promp tly ing November and December. 


ISAAC D. ALLEN CO., 21 Winter St., Boston 


a 
| 
* 





Japanese Novelties 


Direct from the bars we Special 
to introduce our beautiful free cat- 
a ue “‘B”’ of Oriental Novelties 

Neckwear. Shopping or Work 
Bag, linen-mesh material, size 12 x 12 
ine. es,choice — chrysanthemum, 
pine or maple design; silk cords; 
washable. Special post-paid, 30c 


| NAKAYA CO., American Branch 
621 Broadway, N. Y. 


Velvet 
Suede ‘Skins $1.50 


Sent Prepaid 


Excellent for making infinite variety of charming decora- 
tions and gifts of intrinsic value. Unsurpassed for their 
velvety softness and fascinating colors. WM orth $2.50 
each. Size: 24 to 30 inches in width by 36 to 38 inches in 
length. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free Color 
and Sample Folder; also Catalog 
ot unique, high class 


Leather Gifts 


at mail order prices, Will solve your gift problem and 
show a variety of fine and useful articles for your own 
home. Write a postal sow. 


ONONDAGA HIDE & LEATHER CO. 
100 East Water Street - Syracuse, N. Y. % 





















The Christmas Present for Your Sick Friend 
THE *IDEAL BEDSIDE TRAY 


Brighten the long days of the invalid with this 
usetul gift. Clamps to bedpost easily and provides a 
table for meals, flowers, water or medicines. Adjustable 
to any angle for reading or writing, and can be pushed 
aside in an instant. 


FOR WELL PEOPLE, TOO 


Can be quickly attached to a table, 
arm chair, desk or wall, for reading 
or holding dictionary. Won't injure 
furniture. Fine for breakfast in bed. 












Four styles of clamps—one for 
round bedposts 1 to 244 in. diameter; 
one for square posts 114 to 2 in. 
diameter; one for chair arm or table ; 
one for wall. State style wanted. Price complete with clamp, 
brushed brass finish $5.00; white enamel $4.00. Charges 
prepaid and money returned if not satisfictory. Order now. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


WALKER BROS. CO., 215 WALTON ST., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Ideal Christmas Gift 


AS A GIFT FOR A GENTLEMAN, 
would be very acceptable. It’s a clear 










compact, artistic and portable, the acme of 
convenience and one of the most useful articles 
ever devised. Over five feet high extended, but 
closes to any height. Adjustments made by 
friction, eliminating nuts and screws. Several 
years were spent in perfecting a stand that will | 
grace the home of a millionaire, but costs no 
more than a pair of shoes and will soften his 
temper, save steps, worry and time every day 
as long as he lives. Nothing like it. 

Can only be had direct. Special price of 
$3.98 delivered to any home in America, a pos- 
tal card will bring itC.O.D. Parcel Post cuts 

out middlemen and saves ne 100 per cent 
on this article. Place Holiday orders now. 


J. W. RICE, 144 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEWEST LAMP — JUST OUT 


The beautiful electric portable 
shown here is the very latest design 
in table lamps. Not only highly orna- 
mental and handsome, but very use- 
ful as well. mes for Library, Den, 
Living Room or 1. 

Made of Brass, satin-finished. Has brass 
crown—shaped top with colonial design, brass 
side band, tuck with rich satin ribbon. 
Choice of 3 colors: Red, Yellow and Green. 
Beaded fringe to match color ordered, Base is weighted and 
felt covered. CANNOT SCRATCH. 

Price complete with 6 ft. of yellow silk cord to match brass, 
only $5.00 prepaid. MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT PER- 
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title to his everlasting gratitude. Standis | 









FECTLY SATISPIED, Order now for Christmas, Illustrated 
folder FREE. 


OHIO LIGHTING FIXTURE 00, 
Dept. 3 Toledo, Ohio 
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Maternity Attire 


Simplicity of attire, becomes an 
absolute necessity for the young 
mother in anticipation. 


As originators of this specialty we 
boast a thorough knowledge of the 
figure and its needs at this time. 


Lane Bryant Maternity Skirt 


2339 (as illustrated)—Of fine French Serge 
in navy, taupe, brown, black or white 5g 95 
with panel and expanding girdle..... ° 


Send for edition “WM,” 
“EXPECTATIONS and STYLES,” 


Lane Bryant *° New vou S* 


The Ideal 
Christmas 
* GIFT 


A Sani-Steel 
Kitchen Cabinet 
de of 


whit led steel 
Absolutely sanitary. 
Protects your food supply 
from vermin, bacteria and 
dust. As easily washed as 
your dishes. Built entire- 
lv of steel, joints electric- 
ally welded, corners of 
angle steel. Rigid con- 
struction. Costs no more 
than ordinary kind. 
Lasts a Lifetime 
Write today for 
complete description. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Dept. A 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE “PEERLESS” LETTER SCALE 


A Most Useful Christmas Gift 


Price 50c 


This dainty little scale will 
weigh letters or small packages 
up to 12 ozs. Beautifully fin- 
ished in nickel plate and packed 
in a neat box ready for mail- 
ing. A gift that will be ap- 
preciated. 


Send for It Today 


THE CROSS PEN CO. 
168 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


Mass. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift 
Any name in fast color thread can be woven into fine white 
cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85¢ for 3 doz. 
These markings more than save their cost by preventing laundry losses. 
They make a dainty, individual gift. Orders filled in a week 
through your dealer, or write for samples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. Cash, Ltd. , 614 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 








Three Aprons for $1 


A handsome holiday gift. 
These three handsome aprons, well- 
made of finest materials will be 







sent by Parcels Post for any ad- 
dress on receipt of $1. 


WORTH $1.75 
That is what you would have to 
pay for three aprons if purchased 
n retail stores. 

Bungalow Apron—fine percale, cham- 
bray trimmed—with belt— 735 
good full size. Worth. . . /0€ 
Tea Apron—white lawn, with ruffie 
and pocket of wide hamburg 50 
edging, long bowstrings. Worth Cc 
Kitehen Apron—dark percale bound 
with chambray—fancy bib and 
Pocket—very serviceable. 50c 
b eae fo 
All for $1.00 Postpaid, Send dollar bil! or 
money order. Your money back if not satisfied. 
NEW ENGLAND APRON CO. 
Dept. D. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

















Unique 
Xmas Gift 


Very popular. An absolute pro- Size 3% in. x 4 in. 
tection for money and jewels 
against purse-snatchers and robbers. Don't use your stock- 
ing for a bank anv more—it’s unsafe. Made of genuine soft sheepskin 
leather in Tan, Gray, Blue, Black colors. Two compart ments, 
securely closed by 3 patent fasteners. Place for bills, coins, 
jewels, chamois, keys. Silk Garter Elastic and fancy buckle 
attached, Adjustable buckle fits and hulds purse securely to leg just be- 
low the knee. Can't slip down. Size 314 in. x 4 in. Price $1 postpaid. 
Money gladly refunded if at —_ Illustrated folder Free. 
rn big Christmas money. Experience 
Agents anted unnecessary. Write for particulars. 
Rodemich Novelty Co., Dept. 27,422 Muchen Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


2 ey Chautauqua School 
of Nursing has trained 
thousands of women in their 
own homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week asnurses. Send 
for a copy of “How I be- 
came a Nurse” and our 
Year Book—248 pages with actual experiences of Chau- 
tauqua Nurses. 
Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free 
to all inquirers. 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
374 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 















Everybody can now 
sleep outdoors 


Whether you rent, room or own, you can 
now enjoy outdoor 'sleepi . Simply attach 
outside your bedroom window an 


OUTDOOR 
Sleeping Porchet 


A real cozy, comfortable outdoor bed. Sizes for 
one or two people. Quick adjusting storm curtains. 
Easily put, up. Supports aton. Write for prices 
and book “ Outdoor Sleeping Made Eas yy. 
American Porch Construction W orks 
405 Madison St. South Bend, Ind. 














Exclusive fabrics of soft, 
selected camel’s hair 
woven in undyed 
natural color. Also 
pure wool, dyed in 
any color or combi- 
nation of colors. Any 
length. Any width— 
seamless up to 16 feet. 
The finishing touch of in- 
dividuality. Made on 
short notice. Write for 
color card. Order through 
your furnisher. 







Made-to-order 
rugs for porch, 
bungalow or 
Summer 































THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N. Y. 







make the rug” 





Try it at our risk for 30 days 


*Reeves Suction Sweeper 


That's the only way of proving to your own satisfac- 
tion that the Reeves is one of the handiest, most con- 
venient and valuable labor-saving devices you have 
ever had in your home. It’s easily operated by one 
person, sweeps absolutely .clean and outlasts dozens 
of brooms. Send $5.00 and we will ship the Sweeper 
charges paid. If not satisfactory, return in 30 days 
and get your money back. Descriptive circular 
free. General agents wanted 


The Reeves Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
47 Broad Street Milford, Conn, 













If you have steam or hot water you can always 
keep your feet warm and be comfortable with 
our patented Radiator Foot Warmer, easily 
applied, fits any radiator, looks well. Can 

also be used in dining room kee ping 
dishes warm or in sick room to 

things at even temperature. Write 
™ today for interesting booklet and 
other information. 


A 1 Agents Wanted. 


THE RADIATOR FOOT WARMER CO. 
200 State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Maternity Apparel 
| At Wholesale Prices 


Direct from Manufacturer 
We specialize in Maternity Apparel. Con- 
structed on scientific principles, absolutely 
self-adjusting to all periods and ordinary 
wear. 
No extra charge for making to measure. 


$3.00 Up 


Maternity Dresses, Coats, Skirts and 
Corsets. All popular materials. 


No. 1180—Maternity Dress of Cotton Poplin. Yoke 
and collar of dainty sheer net. No elastic; no fulness 
around waist or hips. Simple adjustment. One of 
the most comfortable, graceful and 


practical Maternity garments ever 
introduced. $6.75 


No. 1180 Send for our loose-leaf catalogue G.-12. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S WEAR CO. 
123-G. West 25th St., New York I} 123-G. West 25th St, “New York City 


Radmoor 
Hosiery 


Honest Dollar Hose 


Pure thread silk. Reinforced heel, sole and toe. Full- 

fashioned, perfect fitting. Double elastic garter-top. 

GUARANTEE If these stockings prove unsatisfac- 
tory return them and get new ones. 

We leave it to your sense of fairness. 

First made in Radmoor, England, 1792. 


Made in Philadelphia, U.S.A., since 1887. 
Dealers everywhere. Booklet FREE. 


3 PAIRS $3 333.8 


TODAY. 


Thos. E. Brown & Sons 
2nd and Westmoreland Sts. 
Philadelphia 










































Cure Your Own Feet 


Your Corns, bunions and callouses were caused 
by pressure at sometime by ill-fitting shoes. * 


I The Pedicure is a <,Scigntitis, x 


A for Men and Women that stretches oniy tlie part of 
the shoe that presses, which caused the hurt. Cures 
feet because it removes the pres- 


is the cause rouble: 
» shoe presses E 
ty to-day for free giving full particulars with fist of 


foot comfort. THE PEDICURE CO., 


- Carpets, Curtains, 
Furniture. Blankets 


Look at these prices: Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
versible, all-wool finish, $3.90; Brus- 
sells Rugs, 9x12, exceptional value, 
$3.75; Superb Brussels Rugs, 9x12, 
$9.00; Velvets, 9x12, $17.50; Elegant 
Axminsters, 9x12, $16.80. Splendid 
Wilton Rugs, Tapestry Curtains, Li- 
noleum, and Furniture at bed-rock 
prices. Send for new catalogue, 
illustrating goods in colors—It’s free. 

&. UNITED MILLS MFG, CO. 
2436-46 Jasper St., Phila. 


We Pay Freight. 


PER CENT _ 
SAVED 


KT 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 
; ie? From Sunny 


3 California 
Y Direct To Your Table 


CARQUE’S CALIFORNIA 


Unsulphured 


* BLACK MISSION FIGS 


A food and medicine alike. Packed with absolute cleanliness. 
Free from all adulterants. Superior to any imported variety. 
$1.50 brings you a 10-Ib. package, charges prepaid to all offices 
of Wells Fargo, American, Adams and U.S. Express. Add 25c to 


other stations. 
Carque’s Pure Food Company (Inc.) 
Los Angeles, California 
Write for our Special Holiday Offer of California Food Products. 












A new invention 
in greenhouses 


Keeps plants so warm that evenin vem 
zero weather artificial heat is seldom needed. 


It is made of the wonderful Sunlight Double Glass Sash, 
which has two layers of glass with a 4%” air space between. 

This dry, still air is the test non-conductor of heat and cold 
known. All these sash are readily removable to use in season 
for hot-beds and cold-frames. 

__ It comes in sections ready to set up and is not expensive. 
Size, Irx12 ft. 

Glass always pays—for it makes its own weather, admitting the 
sunlight and holding it to its work in Spite of zero outside. It insures 
early and profitable crops. 

Write today for our free catalog and also for information on our 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash for hot-beds and cold-frames. 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO, 

982 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 















Get a Genuine “BLUE RIDGE” 
Protect your furs and woo!ens against Moths, Mice and Insects. 
No dampness, no dust, This highly ornamental “BLUE RIDGE” Red Cedar Chest, 1919x 
40x 15 inches, in either polished or hand rubbed finish, $16.50, Made of selected, well sea- 
soned Southern Red Cedar. Will last a lifetime. Just the thing for wedding, birthday or other 
gifts. Order direct from factory. Rate guaranteed low or money refunded. Remit by Certified 
Check, P. 0. or Express Money Order. We will allow you Two Weeks Free Trial; if chest 
is not as represented, return at our expense. Special prices to those who vish to buy on monthly 
payments. Catalogue describing chests of all styles and prices sent free upon request. Send today, 


BLUE RIDGE RED CEDAR CO., Dept. W., Reidsville, N. C. 
And 1654-56 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


50c to $1.00 a pound for 
candy? Home Candy Mak- 
ing Outfit tells how to make best 
candy at lew cost. School children 
make as good as grown-ups. No experience need- 
ed. Outfit consists of 104 page valuable recipe book, 
tested and guaranteed thermometer, molds and dip- 
ping wire. Thermometer makes cooking successful. 
H RECIPES for taffies. 
Home Candy Making Outfit $3.00 brittles, mint wafers. 
creams, nugats, cake icings, etc. Outfit witn ordinary double 
cooking utensil and necessary materials, all that is needed. 
Many ladies have started in business with outfit. Mr. Gold- 
berg, Canton, 0., built his two big steres (one shown above) 
with candies from our recipes. Make your Holiday candies. 
Send $3.00 for ontfit, prepaid, to your home. If not as repre- 
sented, money will be refunded. Write for descriptive booklet. 


THE HOME CANDY MAKERS, 202 Barr Street, Canton, Ohie 
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Base ring keeps grease or batter from 
spilling on stove. Waffles can be 



























Use x Baker’s 
Shredded Coconut 


because it is always pure and 
fresh and clean. 


In dust-proof cartons. 
Send for our useful 
recipe book 


FRANKLIN 
BAKER CO. 
Philadelphia 


The Kokynut Kids will help you make better sweets 

















Here is fragrance, aroma, taste and 
nutriment—all delightful and satisfying. 
Cocoa is a beverage for grown-ups and 
good cocoa is of benefit to children. 
Blooker’s Cocoa is hygienically prepared 
from the choicest cocoa beans. It is a vastly 
superior drink either as a health builder, 
or as a health maintainer. 


At your grocer’s, or sample, postpaid, 
Free if you address Dept. S. 
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FAMOUS 
LOUISIANA 


SOFT 
SHELL 


PECANS, 


, FULL MEATED 
Direct from growers to consumer, 


postage or express paid to ang part of US. 
5 LB. PKG. $3.00 10 LB. PKG. $6.00 
SEND EXPRESS OR MONEY ORDER OR N.Y. OR N.O. EXCHANGE, 


SAM BLUM “Wetw ORIEANS, cA: 
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® are thoroughly cleanse 


out touching them with your hands 
be a pleasure if you own a 


“t% Hessler 2A3%.., Washer 


Easy to operate. Washes any delicate fabric perfectly, 
If your dealer can’t supply you send us $5 and we 
will ship you washer, charges prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Thirty days trial. 
Beautiful Booklet FREE. illustrated in 


colors. Write for it. 






DEPT. G 


EETS 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


insure beauty and sightliness 
in placket and seam. Used 
EVite Bares estertcete (eM ohadit-e lott 
dressmakers. The name 
Peet’s on every envelope. 


Invisible “—/ Hooks and 
Eyes, Eyes, 
Se ct X } 10c 


Y 
Won’t Rust 
PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Maternity 
Skirts and Dre sses' 


a ee 

In society—on the street—in the home— 
everywhere, the expectant mother presents 
an elegant appearance in a fine-form 
garment. Absolute comfort and ease, 
always. 

Positively only garment permitting 
skirt being lengthened or shortened 
and waist altered without ripping, 
basting or cutting. 

Many beautiful styles and fabrics. 
style at wide price range—from 


$5.00 to $25.00 


Each 


(INELUTae 


Select the garment 
you wish—we’ll 
makeittoyour order. 
Wear it ten days; if 
not exactly as repre- 
sented, returnit—we’ll 
refund your money. 


Fitiings by your Dressmaker are trying—avoid 
them. Send for booklet now — you can’t pro- 
duce these garments home at our prices. 


BEYER & WILLIAMS GARMENT CO, 
Dept. F Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Write for Style Book 
Beautifully illustrated 
Fall and Winter book- 
let showing exact re- 
productions. 
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. Know that baby’s diapers 


Don't trust anyone else. Do it yourself with- 
It will 


Cleans quicklyand better than by hand. Very simple. 











ORIENTAL NOVELTY CO. 


“When You Go Shopping 
Remember Me” 22 


This shopping list, in cover of green 
leather, stamped in gold with extra insert and 
boxed with giftcard is a new Pohlson gift 
that is sure to please. It is the handiest 
list imaginable. Sent postpaid $.50 together 
with our book of *‘ Unusual Gifts.” 


Send for our book 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. 79, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSETS 


The best corset of this kind; made 
for its own purpose—can be worn at 
any time, allows one to dress as usual 


and preserve a normal appearance. 


Prices from $5 Upward 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 
tion. Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 7, 
which is sent free in plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


JAPANESE NOVELTIES 


Direct from Importers 
Special introducing our free beauti- 
ful catalog of Oriental Novelties 
for Xmas Gifts. 

JAPANESE CARD CASE, made of Kabe Crepe Silk, hand 
painting, with leather lining ; 3 compartments. 

Designs; Wistaria, Bamboo, Chrysanthemum, Iris, Daisies, Cherries, etc. 

Colors; Navy blue, Light blue, Lavender, Alice blue, Pink, Red, etc. 


Size 234 x 4% inches; in dainty box. post 
Regular price -85e. OUR SPECIAL OFFER SSC paid 
3 E. 17th St., 


Agents Wanted 
New York 








K B b H Ith By Using the Sweet Babee Wide Mouthed 
CEP Dady MEAUMY saxiranx NURSING BOTTLE 
Easily washed and wiped out like a tumbler—Nipple cannot col- 
lapse; easily turned—used either side out. Doctors and nurses 


recommend it... At your druggist or by mail for 25c. 

| rag THE YANKEE CO., Dept .G, UTICA, N. Y 
Nipple 

Free. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., of Good 


Housekeeping Magazine. Published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., required by the Act of August 24,1912. Edi- 
tor, W. F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th Street, Manhattan, 
New York City; Managing Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 119 
West 40th Street, Manhattan, New York City; Business 
Manager, George von Utassy, 119 West 40th Street, Man- 
hattan, New York City. Publisher, American Home Mag- 
azine Co., 119 West 40th Street, Manhattan, New York 
City. Names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of stock: American Home 
Magazine Co., 119 West 40th Street, Manhattan, New 
York City. Stockholder: M. V. Hearst, 238 William Street. 
New York City. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, holding 1% or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: Good House- 
keeping Co., Springfield, Mass. (Signed) George von 
Utassy. Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty- 
sixth day of September, 1913. (Signed)Emilie Quick, No- 
tary Public, New York Co. (My commission expires 
March 31, 1914.) 
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B= Rose 





are always grown on their own roots. 63 years’ ex- 
perience. tii and safe arrival guaranteed. 
“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 

is one of the most reliable books on roses ever printed, beautifully 
illustrated in colors. Describes over 1,000 varieties of roses and 
other plants and how to grow them for best results, It’s free, 


Send to-day. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 51, West Grove, Pa, 





DE MERIDOR 


GREASELESS 


Protects Beauty 


from wind and cold. Im=s» 
proves a poor complexion *, 
and prevents wrinkles by 
cleansing the skin and 
keeping it healthy. 
Will Not Grow Hair 
25c and 50c 


Try it at our expense 


THE DeMERIDOR COMPANY 
12 Johnes St., Newburgh, N. Y. 









WAZ 
RatBis-Kit Past 
The new poison in the tube 
Kills Rats, Mice and Roaches Instantly 
A New Formula, Guaranteed to kill every 
time or money refunded. No mixing, no 
spreading—just press the tube, the paste 
will spread -itself. Clean, simple and 
sure. Use on any kind of bait. 
Keeps indefinitely. Price 
yg, 25c and $1.00 a tube at . 
all druggists, or direct 
_ from us, prepaid. 
Tue Rat Biscuit Co, 


13-C N. Limestone St. 
Springfield, O. 
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PATENT PENDING 


THE NEW WAY 

N? wear,no tear. Daintiest arti- 
+‘ cles washed without injury. 
Tubof ciothes washed in 5to10min- 
utes. A child can operate it. It is 
PRICE wellmade and light asa washboard. 
$1.50 Instantaneously attachable to any 

-5O ANDO stationary, ordinary wooden or sheet 

$3.00 metal tub. 


Send for 30 day trial offer and terms to agents, 


STEWART-SKINNER CO. | 
137 Cherry Street - Worcester, Mass. 
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Shoe Economy 
1f2 The Cost of Shoes To-day 


is the retailers’ expense and profit. We offer the opportunity of 

buying shoes for the whole family direct from our factory, 

guaranteeing absolute fit and satisfaction. Latest Fifth Ave. 

Styles. Write today for our catalogue, sent prepaid, absolutely free. 

NATIONAL SHOE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. A. BOSTON, MASS. 


ABLACH, 


Face Powoer 


WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW — 
users of LABLACHE fear not for the complexion, 
This dainty, invisible powder 


safeguards “the most ten- 
der skin and imduces a 
velvety smooth- 
ness. Delicately fra 
‘B.etant, it. makes a lasting 

appeal to the refined. 
' Refase Substitutes 

They thay be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 

of druggists or by mail. Over 


two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 0c. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. - 
French Perfumers, Dept. 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE 30% To 50% 
ON YOUR FURNITURE 


We build a complete ‘““Come-Packt” line of high quality living, 
dining, bedroom and den furniture in sections, finished to your 
order—your choice of eight shades—hand rubbed polish—and 
ship direct to you with full directions so that you can set up any 
piece right in your home in just your spare time and save from 30 
der cent to 50 per cent of what you would pay for common, old- 
style furniture elsewhere. 


A FULL YEAR’S TRIAL 


Buy your furniture on this new plan—this new idea that has sur- 
prised the furniture world— get 100 per cent quality, because you 
see each piece in sections before they are assembled. Nothing 
can be covered up—you get actual quality. 

Every piece of Come-Packt Furniture is of pure quarter-sawn 
WHITE oak—not red oak, or any other theap grade of oak or 
imitation—it has the character that befits and distinguishes the 
jag ae quality. It is guaranteed—and sold upon a full year’s 
free trial. 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
COME-PACKT BARGAINS 


This handsome table is Quarter- 
sawn White Oak, with rich, deep, 
natural markings; honestly made; 
beautifully finished to your order, 
shipped completely stained—your 
choice of eight shades—hand 
rubked polished. Height, 30 in- 
ches; top, 44x28 inches, legs 2 1-2 
inches square. Two drawers; choice 
of Old Brass or Wood Knobs. It 
comes to you in four sections, 
packed in a compact crate, shipped 
at knock-down rates — shipping 
weight 150 Ibs. 

With a screw-driver and just your spare time you have a tabk 
that would ordinarily sell for $25.00. 


Our Factory Price, shipped in finished $1 1 75 
sections, only - - - - o = ° 
SEND FOR THIS CATALOG TODAY 


Our advance 1914 catalog is ready for distribution. It is one of the most beautiful furniture 
books ever given away---tells all the details---gives you a choice of over 400 pieces in living, 
dining and bedroom furniture---color plates showing the exquisite finish and upholstering--- 
factory prices. Write for this beautiful big book today. It is free, prepaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1240 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Library 
Table 
No. 300 
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DELIGHTFUL love story strangely 
interwoven with Indian legend. A 
fascinating picture of Colonial times, 
vivacious ladies, dashing officers and hardy 
woodsmen. Robert W. Chambers in a 
newer, more brillant vein. ‘“The Hidden 
Children’’ is unlike anything he has written 
previously. It is going to be received with 
even greater enthusiasm than his former 


%e successes. 


‘ . . . 
st \. Spirit, dash, color, in every line, with 





Ping “the Revolutionary War days, a 
pad ‘. picturesque background. From 


thisCoupon ‘. the ball room at the capital to 
sid uddress seadicto % the log fort deep in the 

forest, and on to the heart 
of the savage empire. 


us at our risk and get XN 
Cosmopolitan with Robert 

W. Chamber's story foreight ‘, 
months. If you don’t think the 
novel alone worth the price, we 
will gladly give the dollar back. 


December 1913 


Kind of Cham © 


N@nop West 40% Street ~ New ioe City ~ 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; 
go 
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The magic of Chambers makes 
you one of the little scouting party, 
painfully pushing on through trackless 
wilds, gives you almost a personal interest in 
the brave-hearted Lois and her sturdy lover 
who seek an identity lost in the ashes of a 
plundered village. 



















No illustrations could have caught the 
mystery and charm of the story better than 
Howard Chandler Christy’s. His facile 
brush has visualized the descriptive powers 
of Chamber’s pen. How can you go with- 
out reading this thrilling romance when 
only a dollar bill, pinned to the coupon 
opposite and mailed today will bring it to 
you in the next eight big, bright, entertain- 
ing numbers of 


wolitan Ma ia.zine 


see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page I2 
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A Gift for the Good Housekeeper 


This clever vacuum cleaner is delighting many 
thousands of housekeepers.  Light—weighs 
but six pounds. Simple—has but two mov- 
able parts. Economical—costs less than one- 

half cent per hour for current. _Durable— 
will last for years. Tested and approved 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Its efficiency is surprising—and satisfying. 
You really enjoy seeing the dustdisappear 
for good. 


* Barnes Electric 
Suction Cleaner 


Best of all, the price is very low, and includes 
a lint brush. 
Satisfy yourself by trying this cleaner 
three weeks in your. own home; then, if 
you like, buy t for only 


$1.00 per week 


A SPLENDID XMAS GIFT 


Write today for particulars of this 
generous trial offer and easy pay- 
ment plan. 


Agents wanted everywhere 


ADVANCE MFG. CO., 
646 W. Willard St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 









“Is this Jones 
Drug Store? 
I'm the nurse at 
Mr. Brown's. 

Please send a 












Fever Ther- 
mometer right 
away. Yes, 
about $1.50, 
thank you.” 


Don’t go through another illness without 
your own fever thermometer. 

44 Don’t take the actual risk of infection 

| from using an instrument that has 

| been used by another patient. 

Don’t have to wait until the Doctor comes 
to know what the patient’s tempera- 

| ture is. 

Don’t make the Decsat come oftener than 
he needs. 
Ask your Druggist about Harvard. He'll " 
sell you one that is guaranteed accurate for a 5 
dollar upwards. seful booklet, ‘How to 


Avoid Contagion in the Home,” free upon 
request, 


THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY COMPANY 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
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Play ROOK 


The Game of Games 

One of the best loved house- 

hold games in America. A 

game popular the world over. 

A never failing delight for 

winter evenings, parties, 

leisure moments. You can’t 

imagine its charm, simplicity 

and cleverness until you play it. Worth ten times its 
price. 50c at your Dealer’s, or by mail from us. 


The Newest 
Parker Game 


An absolutely new game— 
bright, lively, and interesting. 
It is absolutely fascinating! 
For 2, or 3 or many players. 
Patented five suited pack of 
60 cards, in colors. 50c at your 
Dealer’s, or by mail from us. 

Send for Illustrated List of 
our famous Pastime Picture 
Puzzles for Adults, and other 
games for young and old. 


PARKER BROTHERS» 


SALEM,MASS. ano Fiatinon BLoc NEW YORK 
SOLE MAHERS oF ROOK, PIT, PING PONG ETC. | 


Don’t Let Baby 
Catch Cold 


Many sicknesses start with a cold. 
Protect baby this winter with a 


made of thick, soft, warm Ducking Fl Fleece, properly lined, 
easily washed. Put a on floor by to creep on. Keeps 
oe fts and pee away from him. Prevents spoiling carpet. 
Use it as ket, too. Always clean. 

Xmas. Pretty teddy-bear desi: sign makes it ideal Xmas 
present for you mother or for b Something new! Two 
sizes, 4 ft. by 4 ft., price $3.50; or 5 ft. by 5 ft., price $4.00. 
Pink, tins or grey. From your dealar; or direct from us by pre- 
paid Parcel Post. FREE—a pretty little bib foc your baby on 
receipt of your dealer's name. 


P.G. MAYHEW CO. 22nd St., HOLLAND, MICH. 
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Rm Perfect 
Dap Seasoning 










1G) for Food 


ips 2, Seasoning your cooking with the 
right spices means more appetizing 
food —tasty, savory roasts and 
stews, soups, gravies and sauces. 

: It means appreciation, too, from your 
family. The right spices are Colburn’s 
Spices and there are many ways of using 


them and 
‘ This hot water bottle stays 


9 : : 
x Colburn’s hot x2. 15 hours. | Wil 


50 years, if you wish. Bot- 


Mustard tom to stand on—hence 
The King of Condiments The *M. H. P. Aluminum 


the mustard made from the finest Hot Water Bottle 
selected seeds. It has the strength, the doesn’t scald nor burn the hands in filling. Hand- 
flavor and the color. Colburn’s Spices some, polished, all one piece—can’t get out of whack. 
and Mustard are highest in quality Sef ae. — of back or foot warmer. Cotton 
and absolutely pure—better than any sey hoary 
food law requirements and have been For Sale by Druggists, Hardware Dealers, Department Stores 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us for descriptive 
for fifty years. asi 4 folder, giving dealer's name. We'll supply 
Ask your grocer for Colburn’s in dime N you direct on receipt of $3.50. 


packages. If he hasn’t them, send his 
name and address on a post card, and 
we'll send you an assortment of generous 


A Christmas gift which will give warmth 





samples, free, postpaid—and our two 2 . : Bi 
booklets of cooking recipes. Address \ @ FANNING SALES CO. 
| Mr. A. Colburn of Y Dept.A-131Washington St., Providence, R.I. 
The A. Colburn Company 
a Philadelphia, Pa. 





Here's your 
Christmas present! 


Release from 
Washday troubles 





Hammer plain steel — 
Then hammer Witt’s! 







Husbands and sons 
everywherewill make 
mothers happy this 
Christmas with the 
Coffield Power Wash- 
er. Why not suggest 
this gift to your fam- 
ily? A Coffield will 
make you happy, too, 
because it will bring 
you blessed release 
from washday’s back- 
breaking drudgery 
and worries; because 
with it you can wash 
and iron in one day; 
because it will double 
SOE ORE the life of clothes by 
othing to get out o i i 

order. The Coffield po hp 7 

always works. cause it will make 
our wash-woman contented and doubly helpful; and 
cause it will save you many dollars in reduced wash bills. 


WASHER 


City water runs motor—just turn faucet, go about other duties, 
and in a few minutes the clothes are made spotlessly clean and 
ready tohang out. Write for Coffield booklet. With it we will send 
you name of our nearest dealer or tell you how to order direct. 


Hand and electric power washers, too. Ask us about 
them if you have no city water connections. 


THE COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO. 
312-322 Huffman Street Dayton, Ohio 












_ + Then you'll know why the 
\ ashman’s hardest knocks 







can't dent or batter Witt’s Can 
and Pail, why they outlast sev- 
eral of the ordinary plain steel 
kind. Witt’s is made of heavy gal- 
vanized steel with deep corru- 
gations 29 times stronger 
than plain steel. Special tight-fitting 
lid makes Witt’s fire-, dog-, and odor- 
| proof. Three sizes each of can and 
| pail. Write for booklet and name of Witt 
dealer in your town. 


| THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. L, CINCINNATI,O. ; 


Look for the 
Yellow Label 

























WITT’S 






| Can and 
Pail 
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D8. J. PARKER PRAYS 


\ \ To Toilet Preparations 


No. 1932. Guaranteed under the FOOD and DRUGS ACT, 
June 30th, 1906. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


CREAM VAN OLA. 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Preserves. a beautiful complex- 
ion and restores a faded one. Jars, 25c. 


* DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 


A powder free from grit, producing 
iy an immediate and lasting polish. Its 

M delicate rose tint will not discolor the 
skin or cuticular fold of the nails. Diamond 
Shape Box, 25c and 50c. 


GLORA LILY LOTION 


An emulsion which softens and 
whitens the hands and complexion; 
removes tan and redness; cures 
rough, dry skin, and will not irritate 

¢ most sensitive skin; imparis a 
refreshing sensation with fragrant 
perfume. 4 Oz. Bottles, 














Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. Goods 
sent on receipt of price and 10c extra for postage. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


10 and 12 E. 23d St., New York City 







Did You 
Get This Offer? 


For a short time only your dealer will give you 
a Wizard Triangle Polish Mop and a quart can of 
Wizard Polish—all for $1.50. Regular combination 
price $2.50. You save $1.00 by acting NOW. The 


Wizard * Triangle Polish Mop 


The Mop That ‘‘Gets-in-the-Corners’’ 
is the one mop with the truly scientific principle. Its 
triangle shape makes the cleaning of corners just as 
easy and effective as the cleaning of the center of the 
floor. Handle reaches everywhere. No stooping, 
kneeling, or back-ache. Makes a fine Christmas Gift. 


Wizard Polish 


is more than a furniture polish. Restores the beauty 
to finest finishes as you dust with it. Cheap enough 
to use on floors. No shaking. No sediment to mar. 


Act NOW! \ See your dealer NOW. If after a fair 
4 _—_— 









trial you’re not delighted, your money 
will be refunded. If 
your dealer is not 
supplied, order di- 
rect. If you live in 
rs Canada, send $2. 
This is to cover ex- 
tra shipping charge. 


CHICAGO (39) 
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Economical © 
oh 5 


CELERY 
FLAVORED 


i Ld 
— a CONSOMME 

| Pe 2 ee CUBES 

INDISPENSABLE EMERGENCY COURSE 


SUPERB LIGHT NOURISHMENT 


Nothing required but Hot Water. 
Result Instantaneous. 
| Occupy so little space—so easy to prepare. 





If your dealer cannot supply them, send us 30c with his name, and we 
will mail you a trial tin containing | 2 consomme cubes. 


Rnorr SouP SQUARES 


22 VARIETIES 
One package sufficient for 


Kworr-Soup 
Six Plates of Soup for’ i ' 
TEN CENTS 1 Barley ff 


Nothing to add but Hot Water (iEiEREEEEiEnEI 
MEYER & LANGE, Sole Agents, New York 


o 


| Christmas 
| Catalog is Ready 


A treasure-land of Gifts 
ranging from 25c to many dol- 
lars, and 1000 toys and games 
that cost little. Let the chil- 
dren see the pictures and 
you'll know what to select. 

Over 50 pages of our General 
Winter Catalog are devoted to 
Christmas suggestions. Ask 
for that, too. 

Both are free on request. 

Write us today: "Send 
Christmas Catalog No. 21." 
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Don’t experiment on your 
silver. Rely on 


WRIGHT : 


YT 


* © ©e@ © © © © © TRADE MAQKe we es oe oe 


the standard silver polish for forty 
years. 


It is easy to start the pleasant habit of regu- 
larly cleaning your silver with this wonderful 
polish, because it is done with little labor and 
no fuss. Your silver will always look beau- 
tiful. You will be proud of it. 


Good for all metals, glassware, 
marble, etc. 





Ask your dealer for it. 


A large Sample Jar, to clean 
all of your silver, sent for 4c in 
stamps to pay postage. 







J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
75 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 





Give something that will insure lasting pleasure— 
—— that lightens the daily work and in- 

creases the joys and comforts. No better Xmas 
gifts than the 


GrabAutomatic 
hyped SCRAPER 


Reduces labor for the home keeper—saves 
her drudgery and preserves the rugs, 
carpets and floors. She'll appreciate it. 


Cleans Bottom and 








Sides of Shoes in One 
Operation. Whilebrushes 





adjust to any size shoe, ten scrap- 
ing plates cleansole; fastens to door- 
step. Can berotated and swept under. 
Beware of Cheap Imitations. 

Over One Million in Use 


For sale at all storeseverywhere. You should get yours today. 
Hy i dealer will not supply you we will on receipt of price— 


GRAB’S 
Automatic Keyless Bank 


A Scientific Saving Device 


is appreciated by grown-ups as well as children. 
Made of steel, beautifully oxidized —automatically 
registers deposits, Encourages thrift and 
Teaches the Saving Habit 
Holds $30 in dimes. Cannot be forced open, even 
with anax. Lasts « lifetime, 
Locks and Unlocks Automatically 
The first coin locks and every fiftieth unlocks bank. 
Price $1.00. 
Your Dealer Will Supply a 
If Not We va ‘Sip Bret 
Receipt of 
VICTOR M. CRAB & COMPANY 
1338 Ashland Block Chicago, Ill. 
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“The best present 
I’ve left on 
































Serves Your Meals 


* Gare, 
Better Than a Maid 


The most welcome Christmas gift for any wom- 
an is Servette because it solves one of her vexing 
problems—how to serve the meals satisfactorily 
without the aid of a maid. 


Servette is a “serve-self’ arrangement, consisting of 
a revolving plate glass top upon a handsome base. 
Standing in the center of your table, it holds and in- 
stantly presents everything needed during the meal. 
The diners help themselves without disturbing or inter- 
rupting others. 

It renders a maid’s services unnecessary, promotes 
sociability at meals and saves hundreds of steps. It is 
not only useful but is ornamental and fits perfectly into 
any table service. Sold on a very liberal Trial Offer. 


Write Today for Catalog 


Showing different styles of Servette so that you can 
make your selection in time to have it arrive before 
Christmas. We include handsomely engraved Christ- 
mas card with name of giver. 

39 South street. 


McGRAW MFG. CO.  32,South Ste 
WEW YORK ADDRESS, Candler Bidg., Times Sq., 220 W. 42d St. 


































































Eines D Colt oat ware Oo 
Maun You 


—make rT look after it from early morning till 
late at night—sometimes keep you — hot, 
more often freezing cold—and all the time 
burning more coal than is necessary. 
‘This condition can be avoided by equip- 
ae your Lage 2 plant with the Jewell 
Controller. ith this simple, eco- 


| | drafte and dampers and keepsan even, 
| — bag Ag gives youaneven heat 7 —-How to Solve Your 


perature de- 


sired — with 


ing but keeps 
it cool over night. 


Jewell Heat Controllers are 
attractive, an ornament to any 
room, come complete, ready to set 

Aman A boaugites to any system 
of heating. uaranteed to give 
efficientservice, Tite for particulars. Gi 
JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 


| mi 14Green Street Auburn, N. Y. 
| 7 Or Do Vou Run 


| Mi: * Your. Heater? 
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FINE MARABOU GOODS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


When you buy your Marabou from us you buy 
direct from the manufacturer at factory prices, 
saving several middle profits and at the same time 
getting superior quality. 

All our goods are made of selected Marabou and 
are filled with No. 1 Down guaranteed not to sift 
through the lining. We use fine messaiine silk for 
inside lining which makes the muffs very soft. All 
other materials used are of the best. 

Marabou Goods Repaired 
We guarantee complete satisfaction 

Order what you want sent C.O.D. with the 

privilege of inspection before accepting. 


Adolph Nahass 
17 Edinboro Street, Boston, U.S.A. 





aU ANIULS 


ADJUSTABLE 


DRESS FORM jo your home 


OU can then cut, fit, and sew 
your dresses with entire satis- 
faction and pleasure—it does away 
with all fitting 
difficulties. 
Once it is ad- 
justed, it repre- 
sents your exact 
measurements. The 
VENUS DRESS FORM is a 
ble of over one hundred differ- 
ent adjustments. Neck 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and 
Skirt can be AUTOMATICALLY 
and INDEPENDENTLY ad- 
justed to reproduce any wom- 
an's sige, stvle or shape, 

Easy Payment Terms 
Remit to us §3 and we will send our 
Guaranteed $15 VENUS FORM 
with the understanding that you 
are to pay the balance at the rate of 
$2 per month—less than 50c a week, 

‘en Daya’ Trial 
If it does not prove satisfactory in 
every respect alter 10 days’ trial, 
you may return the form and we 
will refund your money. 





If you cannot decide to purchase 
send ta@-day for our illustrated 
book which explains the VENUS 
FORM in detail. It contains 
useful information for every 
woman who sews. 


ACME SALES COMPA 


Dept. x Bri dg. Dept.X North Ame 
New York Chicawe 
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THE 
FULTON 
FOLDING 
GO-CART 









GUARANTEED FOR ALL TIME 
GUARANTEE is’ worth consideration 


only because the article guaranteed is 

so made as to not need it. So when you 
know that a Fulton Go-Cart is guaranteed in 
this way for all time, that is unquestionably 
the cart you want. 
If any part or parts show defect at any time 
they will be made good by repair or replace- 
ment. 


Your dealer has Fultons in stock. In the mean- 
time send for descriptive booklet. 


THE FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
551 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 





3 
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» This Baby Book Free 


4 as a Christmas Present j 


| to Crib Purchasers ‘ 


A fascinating book in which may be kept a biography of 
baby and of the noteworthy events during his “Baby © 
Days.” Illustrated in colors with baby pictures by 
Clara M. Burd, noted painter of childhood scenes. Our 
dealers give a copy of “Baby’s Biography” free as a 
Christmas present to each purchaser of one of our 


Foster IDEAL Cribs | 


Noiseless, Accident-Proof 


%3 These brass and iron cribs are splendid values. Sides 
Pry move up and down noiselessly. Sides and ends are 
{ high. Top-raiis smooth and 
spindle-rods close together. 
Baby can't fall out, or cateb 
his head. Many patterns to 
choose from. all at moderate , 
prices. AnIDEAL cribanda “s 
“Baby's Biography’ will make ss 
we 

r 



























a fine Christmas present for 
any baby. Examine the cribs 
and baby book at Foster deal- 
ers or write to us for full par- { 
ticulars, giving your furniture «| 
dealer’s name. : 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 4 
545 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. “<> 
350 Brebanan St. & Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


UTIL) 












Book is 8 in. wide; 934 
in. high; 64 pages; 30 
illustrations in colors; 
cloth bound; cover 
in gold and _ colors. 
Contains no_ adver- 
tising. Retail value 
$2.00 


BSS 
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oods and toilet accessories only 
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BABIES 


The Baby Cariole 


The healthiest babies are handled least. The Baby 
Cariole will save the lifting and carrying that would 
make yours tired, cross and nervous—and may per- 
manently improve his health. 

It is both movable crib and playroom. Made with 
white enamel frame, sil ver-finished wire screens, noise- 
less rubber tires and sanitary mattress on woven wire 
springs. Gives absolute protection against floor 
drafts and: from every kind of harm day and night. 

Collapsible and fitted with a 
special canvas bag for convenient 
storage or for traveling. ag 
set up again without tools. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us to supply you direct. 

Write for Free Illustrated 

Booklet 

THE EMBOSSING CO. 

14 Pruyn Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Keep this helpful servant where 
you can put your hand right on it. 
There are many ways in which 3-in-One 


lessens labor. A little onacheese cloth(after 
it has thoroughly permeated the cloth) makes 
a perfect “dustless duster.” A few drops on 


a cloth wrung out in cold water is an ideal 
cleaner and polisher for furniture. As a lubricant, noth- 
ing excels 3-in-One because it goes at once to the friction 
spot, and wears long without gumming; never dries out. 


3-in-One oil 


prevents rust and tarnish. Bath room fixtures, stoves 
and ranges, metal fixtures indoors and out, are kept bright 
and usable by 3-in-One. 
3-in-Oneis sold in drug stores, general stores, hardware, 
grocery and housefurnishing stores: 1 oz. size 10c; 3oz. 
25c; 8 oz. (2 pt.)50c. Alsoin Handy Oil Cans, 
3% oz. 25c. If your dealer hasn’t these cans 
ve — ame 4 by parcel post, ‘lin ae 
-in-One for % ary Sli i 
Every Rottle. 
—Write for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO, 42CZ7W, Bdwy., N. Y. 
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Christmas 


Suggestions 
from 
Quality 
Furniture Co. 


Gifts that last a lifetime— 
what better choice can you 
make ? We offer an unlimited 
selection from Grand Rapids, 
the world’s best furniture mar- 
ket—at a big saving in dollars 
and cents. 

Buy direct from the Quality 
factory at wholesale factory 
prices. Order one of the arti- 
cles illustrated or send for our 
handsome 

Arts and Crafts 
Furniture 
Catalog -— Free 

All furniture is shipped at 
our risk for your approval. 
Return it if not fully satisfied 
—we'll pay all charges. 

Write today for this Arts 
and Crafts Catalog—save your 
time and your money. 


; Quality Furniture Co. 
’ 1303 Quality Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Artistic Dressing Table. 
Top 34x20 inches. Mirror 
18x24 in. Quartered Oak, 
genuine Mahogany, or 
Birdseye Maple. Special 
Christmas price, $18.50; 
Triple mirrors, $17.50. 


No. 806 
Mission Desk, quarter- 
sawed oak, any standard 
finish. Large drawer, 
wooden knobs. Lowsheli. 
Height 43 in.. width 28 
in., depth 16ia. Special 
Christmas price, $14.70. 


Wo.614 
Choice Rocker, quarter 
sawed white oak, any 
standard finish; padded, 
Marokene leather, spring 
seat. Special Christmas 
price, $8.25. 


Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 


on the surface of a 


*McKAY taste Pap 
ea 


SE fence 


CAN GE WASHED 


and not a drop of it will reach your table, nor will any of it be 


absorbed by the pad. 


Wash the surface of the pad with soap 


and water, or a damp cloth, without removing it from the table, 


and not a trace of the gravy will remain. 


This is but one of the exclusive features of this pad 


Ventilated Air Chambers in the ee? 


circulation of air that absorbs and car 
ing the pad dry and 
Invert the 


excellent card table or study table out of 


of the Pad provide a 
i es away the heat, keep- 
sanitary and entirely heat-proof. 

ad, and the beautiful felt (or flannel) makes an 


our dining table. 


A positive guarantee that your table will not be injured by 
heat or hot liquids while covered by a McKay Pad. 

Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. 

Do not ‘oy your, Sehie pad or luncheon mats until you have 


seen these. 


T NO SUBSTITUTE 


Write us for samples, booklet and dealer’s name. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 
231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The **REX” 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Light Hand Power Machine 
Easily operated by one person 


Carpets and Rugs, 
Hardwood Floors, 
ea ns ba don Curtains, 
ttresses, Furniture 


Continuous 
Suction 


Nozzle large as 
bottom of a 
broom 


Superb Porcelain Lined —the delight of every woman's heart— 







the pride of every housekeeper. Here’s that famous Refrigerator 
with the seamless, scratchless, germ-proof lining, the genuine 


* Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful one-piece lining with paint or en+ 
amel. I will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Porcelain that 
will quickly show you tle difference. You can’t scratch it 
even with a knife. It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully 
sweet and clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 
Can be arranzed for outside icing and water cooler. Style shown 
is No. 4in polished oak case. Size 35x21x45, $35.00. 


50 Styles, $15.00 up ; Freight Paid 


to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for catalog today. 
Money returned if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of por- 
celain and I'll mail my booklet, “‘Care of Refrigerators." Every woman 
should have a copy of this valuable book. 


Cc. H. LEONARD, President 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 

















Cleans Right to Edge of Walls 


The Rex has attachments (Feltnozzle and Rubber Tube) to 

clean Hardwood Floors, Walls, Curtains, Mattresses, Furniture. 
It is durable and thoroughly guaranteed for one year. 

The price of ¢ lechanical Won is $6. Send us 

we will send you immediately, — charges 

paid, the Rex Vacuum Cleaner complete. Your money re- 


funded after two weeks’ trial should you not be fully satisfied. 


REX CLEANER CO. 
1187 Broadway ~ New York ~ 






















ee 


| 


Th “Miarion 
* Harland” 
| Coffee Pot 





Something New 
In Gifts This Year! 


Electro-Silicon in Powder form has been delight- 
ing housekeepers for nearly fifty years, by making 
the household Silver, Nickel, Aluminum, and all 
other fine metals sparkle beyond compare. Now 
we can furnish you 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


1 POLISHING CREAM 


preferred by many tothe Powder, and possessing 
allits merits. Send your address for 


j FREE SAMPLE 

| | Or, 25c. for a half pint jar postpai. 

Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 

We pack Hamilton Coupons. 









The “Marion Harland” Coffee Pot saves 40°% of 
| ground coffee and will make your coffee beverage in 
| five minutes without fuss or bother. No waiting—no 

machinery—no glass parts to break—no tubes to clog 
| up and become foul. Just use water and fine ground 
| coffee. That’sall. Try one from your dealer, or the 
| size you may select will be delivered charges prepaid 

at the following prices: 4 cup size (1 qt.), $1.25; 8 cup 

(2 qts.), $1.50; 12 cup (3 qts.), $1.75; Trial size, 2 cups 

(1 pt.), $1.00. Ask for booklet. 

A most excellent Christmas Gift 
Marion Hariand writes: ‘In my opinion it has no equal.” 


SILVER & COMPANY 
312 Hewes Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Boy Are hw Seat th hemes and 
S Instructed by the Hour 


with the YS i new mechanical game. The 
boys in the picture are playing witha R.R. Signal 
Tower which they have just completed. Note 
the intent, eager faces. While playing they learn 
mechanics—how to build in miniature, models of 
the great steel structures of this mighty steelage. 


“The American Model Builder’ 


is composed of beams, girders, angle iro whet, 
bolts, etc., in miniature, made of nickeled 

steel: also the necessary tools with which to build, 
Hundreds of models can be built from our free book 
of in ae etek premees. aeroplanes, power 
derricks, etc. dorse educators and schoois 











everywhere. Seven sizes, $1.00 up. Can be added to 
atany time, Noiseless game for both boy and parent, 
For sale by all sporting goods and toy stores, 


Write today for free 
illustrated catalog 28. 


The American Mechanical Toy Co. 
_ 428 East Ist St., Dayton, Ohio 
















the Signal 
Tower 





WITHOUT HURTING 
YOUR EYES 

No matter how well your room 

is lighted, to read in bed without 

danger to your eyes requires a 

light directly on the book. 

This is easily attained with the 


*xPARAGON 
HANDY LAMP 
BRACKET 


Connects with any 
electric light socket; ad- 
justable to any angle or 
position. Throws soft, 
gentle, perfect light on 
the spot where you 
want it. Good to read 
with anywhere; fasten 
it on the back of your 

chair. Set it on the writing table or pianoif you want to 

write or play. Fine to light up a dark closet. 

You can carry it, hang it on a hook, attach it to 

any upright support, or stand it on its base. 

Handy in the office and for traveling. Costs 

a trifle. 


res , If your dealer 
Attach : "cannot supply you, 
‘ write us for prices 
and FREE Iilus- 

trated Booklet. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. G12, 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Will help you to keep a record of home events, 
school, travel, anniversaries, the weather, crops, 
business engagements, etc. 

Each A LINE A DAY BOOK has room for four 
lines a day and, as shown above, the records are 
comparative for five years, each year under the 
previous year. It will be of great value and 
much interest in after years. Write for Catalog 
No. 9. Twenty-eight styles. 60 cents to $5.00. 
Three of the popular styles are 


No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 
No. 103, genuine leather, black seal grain $1.50 


No. 109, genuine leather, long grain (green) $2.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
name and we will send you WARD’S A LINE 
A DAY BOOK upon receipt of price. 


Samuel Ward Manufacturing Co. 
299-303 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


F. B. Manicure Outfit, No. 956B, $2.50. Free of 
Post charges. Complete set, value guaranteed by 
ourselves and Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
Twelve instruments and preparations packed in a 
solid leatherette case. A handsome useful present. 
YOU NEED NO TEACHER. Our Book, ‘‘The F. B. 
Way of Manicuring,’’ shows you how to use each 
instrument. The book is free. Write for it. 

F. B. “ Needlepoint” Cuticle Scissors 

F. B, Flexible Manicure File 


Polpasta Nail Polishing Paste 
Foronga Antiseptie Nail Bleach 


F. B. Manicure sup=- 
plies are warranted 
in every respect. 
Your money back 
if not satisfactory. 
If you want quality, 
see that they bear 
our F. B. Trade 
Mark. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


FB Tey) teas Gencerwit ae 
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Shirley 


President 
Suspenders 


*‘A pair for every suit?’ 


makes a man’s whole year 
merry — saves time and tem- 
per every time he dresses. 
Try it and see! The 12 
beautifully designed boxes 
add the final touch to an 
ever-welcome gift. At 
stores or postpaid, 50c. 


Gis eve™ 









“Satisfaction or money back” 
Besure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
The C, A, Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass, 










Such Fun to Learn ! 


Self-made models of toys, pic- 
tures, houses, grow under the hand 
of the youthful artist with as 
much joy of creation as when the 
early training with Plasticine has 
borne fruit in developed talents, 
dexterity and self-reliance. 


HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE 


makes home modelling clean, easy and inexpensive. 
over and over. Needs no water, is not “mussy” like = 
never loses shape, always ready. Various sized outfits with 
simple instructions how to model—25c to $2.00, 

Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers. If yours cannot supply 
you, write for free bookiet and list of dealers’ names who eell it. 


The Embossing Company, 62 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Ye 
Makers of *‘Toys That Teach’’ 
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NOw I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP or TWILIGHT MADONNA. 
By Jessie Willcox Smith. One of the new pictures in 


SHe- Copley Prints 


An exquisite gift for a mother or child. 
These Prints for nearly twenty years recognized by 
artists themselves as among the best of art reproduc- 
tions. Permanent as well as beautiful in quality. Fifty 
cents to $50.00. At Art Stores or sent on approval. 


Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted). 
Contains 400 illustrations,—practically a Handbook of American 
Art. This cost deducted from subsequent purchase of the prints. 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order from 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old photographs, etc. 
Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, "¢., Spp.'Pabiic Library, BOSTON 





CHRISTMAS FAVORS 





Christmas Stockings filled with Toys 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1.00, $2.00 
each; Celluloid Santa Claus Roly Poly 10c; Miniature Christmas Tree 
in Wood Pot, 3 inches, 5c; Table Trees 10c, 25c, 50c; Santa Claus 
Figures 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1.00; Reindeer 25c, 50c; Miniature Red 
Stocking (box) 5c; Empty Red Flannel Stocking 25c; Celluloid Santa 
Claus Card Holder 10c; Holly Sprays 10c, 25c, 50c doz.; Mistletoe 
Sprays 5c; Holly Vines 10c; Paper Poinsettia 5c ; Velvet Poinsettia 10c ; 
Silver Rain 5c Box ; Snow 5c Box ; Tree Candleholders 15c doz. ; Tinsel 
Garlands 12 yards for 25c ; assorted Tinse! Ornaments 15¢ and 50c doz. ; 
Lametta 5c box, Christmas Cord for tying boxes and favors, Red or 
Green 5c spool, Silver or Gold 10c spovi. Christmas Seals 5c package; 
Christmas Tags 10c package ; Snowball (box) 10c; Patent Wax Candles 
25c; box Red Folding ells 5c, 10c, 25c; Garlands for Decorating 10c, 
25c; Miniature Paper Stocking with Favor 5c: Christmas Napkins 35c 
package; Crepe Paper Holly Baskets, Salted Nut Size $1.00 doz., 
Ice Cream Size $1.20 doz. ; Ho'ly Bell (box) 25c; Fla; jack with favor 
15¢; Holly Jack Horner Pie 12 Kibbons $4.00; Holly Sled box 10 Christ- 
mas Snapping Mottoes 25c, 50c, $1.00 box. Santa Claus Ice Cases 60c 
doz. Christmas Tally or Dinner Cards 25c doz. Celluloid Balancing 
Birds, Assorted Colors for Trees 5c; Fancy favor boxes can be filled, 
Trunks, Hat Boxes, Suit Cases, Satchels. Drums, Musical Favors, etc., 
10c and 15c each; Santa Claus Mask 50c, $1.00 each; Miniature Straw 
Baskets 5c, 10c; assorted Imported Games 25c; Father Time Figures 
10c; assorted Favor Noisemakers 5c, 10c; Big assortment of Favors for 
Christmas Trees; at 5c each, Automobiles, Fire Engines, Cameras, 
Trolley Cars, Sprinklers, Coffee Mills, Boats, Sewing Machines, Pails, 
Tea Pots, Cabs, etc. At 10c each, Telephone, Hot Water Bag, 
Watches, Spinning Wheel, Plate Lifter, Water Pistol, China Honey- 


moon Couple, Flags of all nations. 


If you have not our large 1912 Catalog, one will be sent 
on request. Attractive assort ment of Tree Decorations 


or Table Favors at $1.00, $2.00 or $5.00. 


We positively do not pay mail charges. 


B. Shackman & Co., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 6, W. Y. 
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Madam: 
Your Husband Will Be 
“Tickled To Death’’ If You 


Make His Xmas Present 
One Of The Famous 







Every man, woman and child enjoys the 
luxurious ease and comfort which one of 
these chairs affords. You simply “Push the 
Button” on right arm of chair and the back 
assumes any position from sitting to reclining. 
No - you don’t have to stir—just a finger pres- 
sure on the button. No rod or rack—no visible 
mechanical parts. Nothing to break or get out 
of order. All parts absolutely guaranteed. 

Foot Rest allows you to stretch out at full 
length and relax tired muscles and nerves. “- 
Slides back out of sight when not in use. ‘Sold By All Good Furniture Dealers 


Newspaper Basket for books, periodicals, Take this ad to your dealer and ask to see a Royal. If 
etc., concealed in foot rest. he doesn’t carry our line, don’t acce ta subsitute, it 
cannot give. satisfaction. Just tell him to write us. 

We'll supply him and have him supply you. Wedo 


NEARLY 1000 STYLES—AIl woods, We'll supply hi 


finishes and upholsterings. ° ° 
Pies 812000100 ole oe ee 


Ze EATHER-BEATEN 
N i WW window-sills may be 
easily refinished and 
protected from the ele- 
a followed by a single appli- 
cation of Jap-A-Lac Floor 


ments with Jap-A-Lac. 
HE household necessity that freshens and ed Lackties Vauk 



























They look like new after a 
coat of transparent colored 
Jap-A-Lac, using the color 
nearest that ofthe old finish, 9 














It is the 

































. id # ‘ie privilege 
brightens furniture, (Natural) when the Rg of every 
hardwood and first coat is thoroughly dry. id dents the 






goods that 
best suit his 
trade, and we 
have no quarrel 
with a dealer who 
does not handle Jap- 
A-Lac. But we do in- 
sist, Mrs. Housewife, that 
Jap-A-Lac has a quality dis- 
tinctly its own, and that some 
dealer in your neighborhood keeps 
the genuine Jap-A-Lac. We urge 
those who want Jap-A-Lac to seek this 
dealer and patronize his store. 


kisers and stair-treads are sub- 
ject to the hardest usage. A 
coat of Jap-A-Lac from 
time to time restores the 
original finish and re- 
moves all unsight- 
ly scuffs and 
scratches. 


other floors, rail- 
ings, wood -trim 
and a hundred 
other articles 
about the house. 
Jap-A-Lac is so 
easy to apply, and it 
dries with a hard finish ~ 
that defies footprints and 
furniture tracks, and _ resists 
ordinary wear and tear 
better than any other @ 
varnish made. Jap-A- 
Lac comes in twenty- 
one colors and Floor 
and Interior Varnish 
(Natural), ready for 
instant use. 





















































CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factories; Cleveland, Ohio, Torontec, Canada 
Branches: New York—Chicago London 
Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, White 
Enamels, Endurante (Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof 
Flat Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 
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Peerless “Table Mat 


A Pe: Asbestos T able Mat gives perfect and permanent protection 
to the beautiful, polished surface of your table. Neither dents nor 
scratches, blistering from hot dishes nor spilled liquid can harm it. 
i a For the Peerless is made of two solid boards of asbestos with heat- 
E resisting lining and waterproof covering. Strongly hinged to fold in 
mall space when not in use. Fashioned in round, square or oval sizes, 
with soft flannel removable covers. 
_ Also Luncheon Mats—17 sizes, round or oval; and imported hemstitched and em- 
broidered linen doiliesto cover them. Ask your dealer for the Peerless. If 
he cannot supply you, write us for booklet, “To the Woman Who Cares.” 
CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO., 

Dept. 241, 215 Loomis St. Chicago, Ill. 














ASBES 
TABLE MAT 


Howto Choose Upholstered Furniture 


Durability and Beauty are the chief considerations | Many of the moderate priced pieces are as beautiful 


when selecting Upholstered Furniture. To insure satisfac- as any we make at any price. These are within the means 

tion_on these points we suggest that you of those having ordinary incomes. 

confine your purchases to furniture bearing Our line comprises pieces for every room in 

the Karpen trade-mark because it is guar- pen any home, be it simple or elaborate. 

anteed against faults in construc- Karpen Furniture may be pur- 

on og flaws in material. In arp holstered chased from a leading dealer in 

ean i Furniture is co your locality. Ask for his name. 

the standard Carpen Furniture is When shopping, insist on being shown 
nee in soury Gael uUurni ure Upholstered Furniture bearing our 


of manufacture. trade-mark. Accept no substitutes if you 


Kar 7 will last a lifetime a will always be a wish to insure satisfaction. 
p Hh source of satisfaction to the pos- Write for our Free Book ‘‘5""—which explains construction, ma- 
terials and designs, shows hundreds of attractive patterns with de- 


Cuaranteed 
sessor. 
scriptions and prices. It is invaluable as a guide to intending purchasers. 


Furniiure 
nence si S. Karpen & Bros. Karpen Bids., Chicago Karpen Blig.,. New York 20 Sudbury St.,.Boston (29) 
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Capps Indian Blankets 
and Novelty Goats 


HE art Blanket of a Hundred Uses 

enjoys a world-wide reputation for 

beauty and utility, and the designs 
represent the art expression of many 
American Indian Tribes. Our blankets 
are not the cheap, shoddy mixtures, but 
are fast color, wool dyed and 


Absolutely 100 per cent Pure Wool 


This autumn we are illustrating in our new 
catalog a number of designs in exquisite color 
effects not heretofore shown and thousands who 
now possess our blankets will be delighted to 
see these additional patterns. 


Indian Novelty Coats 


For Men, Women and Younger Folk 


Every one who sees them expresses the warmest 
admiration for their smart style and unique 
beauty. An ideal overgarment for motoring, golf 
and every pastime of 


The Tribe of the Great Outdoors 


A distinctive garment for school and college. 
These coats are man-tailored, beautifully matched 
and trimmed. Have convertible shawl collar and 
in the ladies’ styles are obtainable both in 
Norfolk and plain models. Light, warm and 
water proof. 











Our New Catalog in Colors 


More than a score of our Indian Blankets are 
shown in their actual colors, and a dozen styles 
in the Novelty Coats. Prominent stores all 
over America are showing both blankets and 
coats. Write today for this beautiful, instruc- 
tive catalog. A postcard request is sufficient. 
We will tell you where you can buy and see that 
you are supplied promptly. 


Dept. 13, J. CAPPS & SONS, Ltd. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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BELDINGS 





Silk Manuf. ‘acturers 





q 902 BROADWAY ys 





Ba SAUNT 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


“PURE DYE” GUARANTEED 
A 


oF YOU 
INING 


THE WEAR Y 


SHOULD THE L ’ 
SATISFAC TORY WEAR RE manne 
CARMENT TO us EXPRESS 14 


TOGETHER WITH THIS TAC AND WE 


ONG ais. 2.00. 
Gj a 


hr York Cir ak test 
mm LS Who atseon 


Tin costs 40c a pound—raw silk costs $4.00 a pound. 
Modern science enables man to saturate and coat one pound 
of silk yarn with three pounds of tin which has been dis- 
solved in powerful chemicals. Some manufacturers do this 
and sell as satin this tin-plated product, which feels so 
heavy and looks so glossy when new. hese manufac- 
turers make a great profit at your expense, but such fabrics 
quickly fray out sah amaee-thes cannot wear. 

For more than half a century Belding Bros. & Co. have been 
weaving pure sil Ik a into the best possible satins and mak- 
ing them strictly ‘pure. dye. * For your protection and for ours, 
the name ling’ is woven in the selvage of every yard. 
We will send you an extremely interesting and valuable illus- 


trated booklet telling all about silk, from the egg to the fabric, 


free upon request. 
RAD Ss 
Q =, : 


8 
Qa 
% 
: 
? 
B 
q 
: 


€3 63°O 60. 3 0S °S3 AGRa 


wiilsvetde,” $1.00 Per Yard 
} c eee | 
/ No. 164 $1.00 Per Yard No.690. . $1.25 Per Yard 
M No.688 . . $1.25Per Yard No.671 . . $1.50 Per Yard 


4LL PURE DYE 
iLL GUARANTEED 


g When buying Satin by the yard the Genuine § 
has the name “BELDING” woven into = 
the Selvage ——— | 


pas ment a J 
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belly of your Christ- 
mag | table—how de- 
lly this feast of 









afte. WX. bat. OFF. 


‘\\" SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


ie 





aa 


aste design. It is 
ware worthy to 


To have critical friends inspect your bed : 
your table on this 


linen if you use Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. Their snowy whiteness is always a 
delight to the housewife. They are made of 
excellent yarns woven by the original Pequot 
process which for over sixty-five years has 
proved its superiority in producing abso- 
lutely white bed linen that retains that 
whiteness until worn out. 

‘*Pequot’’ are easy to wash because the 
texture permits of the easy flow of water 
through the interstices of the fabric, requir- 
ing no hard rubbing; consequently they 


| | Wear longer, but cost no 
more than ordinary kinds 


Ask retailers for Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases made up or by the yard. Look for the 
shield ticket, the insignia of sheeting superi- 
ority. 


e gift 
resents of the 

ing the joy of 
into everyday 


ite for a copy 
ee book—It will 
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MADE BY 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Boston New York 





On every piece 


Dept. 25 
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“The Cheltenham”’ 
Library Chair, Loose Hair Cushion 
Seat and Back. Sofa to match. 


A Luxurious 
Christmas Gift 


What gift will be more welcome — what 
will produce happier memories with those 
by whom you wish to be remembered, 
than a big, deep seated, softly cushioned 
easy chair or sofa in Lacka-tan Leather? 
Reflecting the luxurious upholstering, and 
admirable craftsmanship of Jamestown 
Lounge Company, these aristocratic 
models for Library and Living Room 
provide permanent comfort and lasting 
adornment. At the time when less dur- 
able upholsteries are relegated to the 
attic, Lacka-tan Leather Furniture is at 
the high-noon of its beauty and comfort. 


Lacka-tan— Real Spanish Leather 


Lacka-tan Leather is the premier product of one 
of the foremost tanners in the United States— 
the LACKAWANNA LEATHER COMPANY. 


Lacka-tan Leather Furni- identified by the trade 
ture is sold subject to mark reproduced below. 
the absolute guarantee of It is your assurance 
perfect satisfaction and of honest value for your 
the genuine can be money. 


A Free Book “About Leather Furniture” 


Our new booklet illustrates the most 
noteworthy examples in Lacka-tan 
Leather Furniture in suites and in- 
dividual pieces for Library, Living 
Room, Den, Office, Lobby, Club and 
Hotel. It also contains information 
about leather furniture that ever 

home furnisher should know. Wit 

this book we will send sample of 
genuine Lacka-tan Leather and name 
of local dealer who carries this line. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 
50 Windsor Street Jamestown, New York 
Specialists in the Manufacture of Guaranteed Leather Furniture 


Trade Mark 











T MNT 




















This label guarantees quality. 


“T TTICA”a pledge 
of quality. For 
as long as anyone 
can remember, the 
name “Utica” has 
stood for good and 
reliable sheets and 
pillow cases. 


Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


Established 1848. Times change, 

but ‘‘ Utica” remains a standard. 
Sold by dry goodsstores 
everywhere. Look 
for the “Utica” label. 


Our “Mohawk” brand is a good 
sheet, not quite so heavy as “ Utica.” 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills 
Utita KY. 
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You’ll like 


Onion 
Salt 


whether you like 
onions or not. 





A little of it gives the de- 
lightful flavor you’ve noticed 
in soups, meats and salads pre- 
pared by a very good chef. 
Notan onion taste necessarily ; 
it simply makes everything 
taste better—delicious. 


If you are fond of onions, and 
want the onion flavor itself, just 
use more Nosco Onion Salt. You’ll 
get the wonderfully appetizing 
tang of fresh green onions without 


their indigestible qualities, the 
smell of cooking or an ‘‘onion 


breath.’’ 


Try it and see. Every one at 
the table gets the exact seasoning 
that suits his taste. It’s as simple 
as using salt and pepper. 


Get it of your grocer; in shak- 
ers; 15 and 50 cents, or send six 
cents in stamps for 

sample package and 


booklet telling how NO s co 
best to use it. 


National Onion Salt 
Company, Chicago 


Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd., 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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+PlumPudding 


writes ‘‘success’”? at the end of 
your holiday dinners. 


We’reall the year in making it— 
choosing the great, plump Valen- 
cia. raisins—the best Grecian cur- 
rants—candied fruits—fine spices. 
Scouring the world’s markets for 
dainty ingredients — everything 
that makes plum pudding extra 
good and satisfying. Then there is 


*Heinz Mince Meat 


Thousands of housewives would 
not be without it at holiday pie- 
making time. Fragrant, rich with 
fruits and spices—all the fresh- 
ness and flavor of the real ‘‘old- 
fashioned’’ kind. 

Heinz Mince Meat is sold in 
glass jars, tins, crocks and also 
by the pound. 

Other seasonable good things 
among the ~- 


57 Varieties 


are: Heinz Tomato Soup, Cran- 
berry Sauce, Preserves, Euchred 
Sweet Pickle, Olives, Spaghetti, 
Apple Butter, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
MIE 


4 More than 50,000 visitors 
inspect Heinz ‘Model Pure 
Food Kitchens every year. 
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Eat, drink and be merry! 
The clean, pure, healthful 


WRIG RHONT 


sharpens appetite, aids 
digestion, purifies breath 
and brightens teeth. It 
is the goody that helps 
digest other goodies. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


Pass it around! 
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x 
“Take a ‘Luden’—lIt Will 
Quickly Ease Your Throat” 


Mothers, at the first sign of sore throat, 
or at the start of a cold, that’s the time 
to use Luden’s. Pure and beneficial. 


‘LUDEN'S 


“any. Cough Drops 
** Have a Hundred Uses ”’ 


Outdoor life—for youngsters and grown-ups— 
becomes more healthful with Luden’s to help in 
retarding coughs and colds, resulting from expo- 
sure, overheating or wet feet. 


Singers, Actors, Teachers, Preachers, 
Speakers, Salespeople—Those Who 
use the voice a great deal find Luden’s Cc 
especially helpful. One box will prove 
Luden’s to be a household convenience THE 
and a good “‘pocket companion.” PACKAGE 


Sold by Druggists and Confectioners Everywhere— 
Look for the Yellow Package 


WM. H, LUDEN, Manufacturing 
READING, PA. 
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As you tear each 
leaf from the calen- 
dar, think how your 


«“W ear-Ever” 


Aluminum Utensils 


have been serving you faithfully month after month — year 
after year. And think how many ordinary pans you would 


have bought if you had not 


Replaced utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever”’ 


The purity of aluminum, its lightness, cleanliness and wonderful dura- 
bility make “Wear-Ever” ware the most hygienic and most economical. 


"WEAR-EVER™ M4 - A Set of “Wear-Ever” Utensils is a pleasing 
> For Christmas: gift. If not obtainable at your dealer’s, mail us 

the coupon and 30 cents in stamps (Canadian stamps accepted). We will 
5 send you a one-quart “Wear-Ever” saucepan and our Catalog; also “The 


Ta MAR Wear-Ever Kitchen,” a booklet telling how to take care of aluminum ware. 


Ca alae ined Ad Wd AAAAAAAMLAAAAASA 


ba 
ALUMINUM 
ic 


OS OG LG... 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., Dept. 16, New Kensington, Pa. 

or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario (Distributing Agents for Canada) 
Please send me, prepaid, sample 1 quart “‘ Wear-Ever” Saucepan, for which I enclose 30 cents in stamps, 
money to be refunded if I’m not satisfied. 


Name Address. 


I buy cooking ware of (Dealer’s Name) ............- j 


< 
4 
4 
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No. 5, 
Family Size, $1.75 


No. 10, 
Large Size, $2.50 


ENDERLOIN steak is not 
the most nutritious cut of beef 
—there are cuts of meat at half 
the cost of a tenderloin that are 
much more nutritious. Since we 
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Getting $1.00 
Worth of Meat 
For 50c 


Economize! 


eat meat for nutrition you ought 
to buy more of these cheap cuts. 
True, they are not so tender as loin 
steak, but you can easily over- 
come this drawback by using an 


‘ENTERPRISE 


Meat AND Food Chopper 


It cuts meats, fish, vegetables, 
etc.—really cuts them—does not 
mash. The illustration at the top 
shows veal loaf—one of the 200 
appetizing, nutritious meals con- 
tained in our 


Wonderful New Cook Book. 
Send us 4c for a Copy. 


It will show you how to cut down 
your meats—live cheaper and 
live better. An Enterprise Meat 
AND Food Chopper is strong, 
simple—easy to set up—easy to 
take apart and easy to clean. 

If you want a lower priced machine, the 


Enterprise Food Chopper will be found 
very satisfactory—see iilustration 


below. Each machine is equipped with 
four knives for coarse to fine cutting. 


Your dealer carries a full line of 
both the Enterprise Meat AND Food 
Choppers and the Enterprise Food 
Choppers. Ask to see the size you 
need and insist on an Enterprise. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 9, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTERPRISE 
FOOD CHOPPER 
No. 501, Small size, $1.25 
No. 602, Family size, ee es 
No. 703, Large size, $2. 
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DON’T BE A SLAVE 
TO YOUR KITCHEN 


Send Today For The 


SF AITHFUL” 


FIRELESS COOKER 
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To get the maximum heat from a stove you must have a good stove and good fuel. 
To get like results from fireless cooking you must have a scientifically built cooker. 
Such an appliance is a wonderful saver of labor, time, money and worry. It actually 
does better cooking than is possible with direct heat. 

The ‘‘Faithfal’’ is a scientifically built cooker. With it fireless cooking is brought to perfection. 
It is the cooker that gives absolute satisfaction. The ‘‘Faithful’’ roasts, bakes, stews and boils. It 
should be in every home. Your home is not complete without it. 













FREE TRIAL OFFER COMPLETE AND PERFECT 

So confident are we that you will find the The illustration shows the ‘‘Faithful’’ com- 
‘*Faithful” just what we say it is—the perfect plete. Its equipment consists of a cabinet of 
fireless cooker—that we want you to give it a trial sheet steel, built on a durable hardwood frame 

in your home. We want you to use the ‘‘Faith- finished in oak; an 8-quart aluminum kettle and 
fal’’ and realize what perfect fireless cooking really lid; two 4-quart aluminum kettles, 2 pie racks, 

is. Send in this coupon at once for our free trial offer. a 3-quart pudding pan, four heat radiators of the 

best soapstone and a pair of tongs for handling 

Qe oe oe oe oe ee COU PON radiators. 


If you do not own a ‘‘Faithful’’ it is a nec- 


Western Merchandise & Supply Co. W essity in your home right now. 
- Madison St., icago wh 
& Western Merchandise & Supply Company 


Please send me, without obligation, your special trial offer 
of the “Faithful’’ Fireless Cooker with complete description. g 

: 326 West Madison Street 
ee ee ee ee ee ee a Chicago, Illinois 
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Below ny 
Warm at WakingTime - 
Even All The Day 


ITH THIS PERFECT DEVICE you can de- 
termine exactly the inside temperature regard- 
less of out-door conditions or variations—whether 20 
below or 40 above. All adjustments are made instantly from the 


thermostat which has its place on the wall in the living room. 
The batteries, motor and wire connections are located in the 
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Ticp UN MEALOCLS. g 
¢ HEAT REGULATOR 
% Attach 
8-Day Clock Time Attachment 
Relieves one of many steps. Prevents all extremes of temper- 
WA) ature and waste of fuel. Maintains an even, healthful temper- 
iture morning, noonand night. Its action is automatic—a change of one 
a4 degree operating the dampers. The “ Minneapolis ”’ is the “ original” 
and ‘ best” heat regulator—the standard for over 30 years. Pays for 
itself in a short time in fuel economy and lasts a lifetime. 
v Two Styles of Clock Attachment 
\ Square Design fRound Design 
¢ Model No. 60 8-Day Clock Model No. 47 (1-Day Clock 


The clock attachment enables one to secure (i 
automatically and silently a change of temperature 
at any set hour. With Model No. 60 (same as illus- 
tration) time and alarm run 8 days with one winding. 





Ni 


o- 


The “‘ Minneapolis ’’ works equally well with hot- 
water, hot-air, steam and natural gas. 


PS ed 


Sold and installed by the heating trade 
everywhere under a positive guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 


> 
> 


We want you to have our interesting booklet. 
Shows all models with complete information 
and prices. 


IM NNEAROLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 


2764 Fourth Av. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


"4 
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Use Sani-Flush 


Every Day 
to Keep the Closet Clean 


You can escape your most disagreeable 
household task by sprinkling a little 
Sani-Flush in the closet bowl every day. 
Just that little operation takes off the 
Stains and the discoloration and keeps 
the closet bowl as white as new. 
Sani-Flush does its work quickly, easily 
and thoroughly. It won’t harm the con- 
nections nor the pipes. It gets into the 
hidden places where no brush could 
teach. You don’t need a brush with 


AY ant -F, Y | US: i" 


and you don’t have to use your hands. 
Sani-Flush is an odorless white powder. It 
isn’t a “geroncag™ oe ste cleanser. It is meant 
for just one thing—and it does that one 
thing well. And there isn’t anything like 
Sani-Flush anywhere, by any name. The 
formula is patented. Try one can and you'll 
want more—you’ll want it handy in your 
bathroom all the time. Your dealer probably 
has Sani-Flush. lf he hasn’tit, send twenty- 
five cents to us, using the coupon below, and 
we will send it to you, postpaid, arranging 
for your future supply. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
820 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 
PTETITITII ITI 
Enclosed I send 25 cents and the name of my druggist 


(or grocer), for which please send me by parcel post 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, O. f 
one full-sized can of Sani-Flush. 


M 
Name 





Address___ 


Dealer’s 
Name 
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Tell them to give you a seamless, 
aluminum-lined Caloric, with steam 
valve attachment, that roasts meats, 
bakes bread, pies and cake, besides 
cooking everything else you eat. 


Saves the hours you now spend standing 
over the steaming stove, bending to 
open a red-hot oven every few minutes. 
When food is ready for cooking you are 
through. 


Cooks without watching. No danger 
of shrinking, scorching or spoiling. 
Everything doubly delicious, with double 
nutritive value. Fuel cost cut to a fraction. 


The Caloric has an extra heavy seamless 
aluminum lining. The steam valve attach- 
ment lets out surplus moisture without reduc- 
ing heat. 


Has been twice endorsed by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, first in 1910, 
again January 1913. 


For the thousands who wish to give 
or receive this splendid Christmas pres- 
ent we have instituted our 


i SG 


Cooking for your 


Christmas Present. 


Christmas Crated Caloric 
A Special $2.25 Gift Comes With It 


Every woman who receives this hand- 
some, white-wrapped, green-crated pack- 
age, tied with “jolly Holly red” will also 
receive a valuable present from us. It 
would cost $2.25 if you bought it for 
yourself; is something every housekeeper 
needs and wants. 


It is not a part of Caloric Equipment 
but a Special Christmas Extra, yours 
only this Christmas time. 


Write us and we will send you the 
name of the dealer who can show you 
this free Caloric gift. There is only one 
in your city. Nine out of ten dealers will 
disappoint you. 


The only way to insure receiving it 
and also seeing the real Caloric Fireless 
Cook Stove is to visit this one dealer. 
Better learn his name at once by writ- 
ing us today. (18) 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, Dept. 35, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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‘Helping Muvver' 


The beauty of the Kitchenette Dishwasher is 
that it makes perfectly easy, and pleasant, work 
that has heretofore seemed like the worst of 
drudgery- -dish-washing. | 















A little girl can work the machine. There is 
nothing to it except to put the dishes in, with 
plenty of very hot water, and then pump the 
handle gently a few minutes. The dishes can be 
taken out, without further wiping or work, and 
put on the shelf ready for another meal. 
They are all shiny and clean. 










The dishes for two meals can be placed 
in the washer, one meal at a time, and all 
washed at night in a good deal less than 
half an hour. The meanest drudgery of 
housekeeping is abolished by this device. 
Letters from women all over the country 
approve the 


fe Kitchenette 
Dishwasher 


as the woman’s emancipator. 















Remember, this machine has been sub- 
jected to the exacting tests of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, and approved. The device is absolutely guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping Magazine and by the manufacturers. 


Free Trial Offer 


We will send this machine to you on free trial for thirty days, paying the 
freight ourselves. Do'not send us any money. If satisfied by actual use, pay 
us at the end of thirty days, either cash or easy monthly terms. If not 
satisfied, ship back at our expense. What more can we do .than this to 
prove our confidence in the dishwasher? Most people buy the medium 
size machine, which is $16.00. There is a larger size at $22.00 which is 
capacious enough to hold dishes for three meals, thus enabling the 
day’s dish-washing to be all done at one time. 













Be sure to sign the coupon before sending (a postcard 
or letter may be sent instead if you prefer). Please 
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sy 2 This is the year of useful gifts and 
what could be more useful or more 
practical or more acceptable than 


The New — The Improved — The Better 


‘Cdar Mop 


(Reg. U. &. Patent Office and principal countries.) 
Two Sizes—$1.00 and $1.50 Pa 

A mop that cleans, dusts and polishes at \y. 
one time and can be cleaned, washed 
and renewed. 

F ——Or, if “‘the lady of the house”? has an 
O-Cedar Polish Mop she would deeply 
appreciate a can of O-Cedar Polish. 


This is the only polish that may be used to 
renew the O-Cedar Polish Mop. Should 
be used on all furniture for it cleans as it 
polishes. 25c to $3.00 sizes at all dealers’. 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago... iim 
_Channell Chemical Co., Ltd. 4,’ - 


Toronto, Can. 
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Your Christmas Turkey Will Be Deliciously 
Roasted from Drumstick to Wing if You Use a 


a 


Te a, 
‘-LISK™ 
“Ry 
asting Roaster 


No Burning, No Basting, No Watching, , 
No Wasting. -The Original Self-Baster. 
Relieves You of All Work and Worry. 











— 











Sanitary seamless steel ware coated with 
Lisk famous Turquoise Blue or Imperial 
Gray “Better Quality’ enamel. 


No place for dirt to cling—cleans like 
china. 


For all kinds of roasts, game, fowl, fish, 
bread, cake, etc. Use it every day 
in the year. 


~~ 
"hej 
Ria a trees ior ' 
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Household Utensils 


Nickel Plated Tea Kettle 


Lisk Long-Service 


Enameled Coffee Percolator 





A new enameled percolator at a moderate price. 
Seamless steel pot with four coats of Turquoise Enamel. 
Nickel plated cover; glass top. Heavy pure aluminum 
coffee receptacle and pump. Sanitary. Attractive. 


Enameled Double Boiler or Steamer 


Inset with perforations for steam. Cooks two dishes at 
once. Labor saving; fuelsaving. Use it for New Eng- 
land Dinner, Sauerkraut and Sausage, and for pud- 


Ask your dealer for the Lisk heavy nickel plated cop- 
er tea kettle with the Steel Ring around the bottom. 
Protects the kettle just where the wear comes. 


Anti-Rust Wash Boiler 


The famous original non-rusting boiler. In addition to 
the anti-rust construction it has all the special conven- 
ient features: Hook Handles make it easy to empty— 
Seamless Cover, no sharp edges to cut the hand, no 





dings, dried fruits, vegetables, etc. Two sizes. cracks to rust—Soap Shaver—Hook-on Cover. 


Lisk Ware is Sold by the Leading Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores p> 
Run No Risk— Be Sure It’s Lisk 


I THE LISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. jf 
. Canandaigua, New York 
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Send for our recipes and 


MAKE YOUR XMAS CANDY 


KKNO 


SPARKLING 


It is easily made into any form—is inexpensive— 


delights and satisfies every member of the family. 
Try KNOX PEANUT DAINTIES or KNOX MARSHMALLOWS 


t envelope Knox Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 34 cup boiling water 
2 cups light brown sugar 
2 cups roasted peanuts, chopped 
Soak gelatine in the cold water 10 minutes. 
Add sugar to the boiling water and when dis- 
solved add the gelatine and boil slowly 15 
minutes. Remove from fire and add 1 cup of 
the peanuts and 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
(or %4 teaspoonful of the Lemon Flavoring 
found in the Acidulated package dissolved in 
a little water). 
Wet pan in cold water and turn mixture into 
it to depth of 14 inch. Let stand over night; 
cut in squares and roll in ground peanuts. 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 cups (one pint) granulated sugar 
Few grains salt and flavoring ‘to taste 
Soak gelatine in ten tablespoonfuls cold water. 


* Boil the sugar with ten tablespoonfuls water 


until it threads. Add gelatine to syrup and 
let stand until partially cooled. Add salt and 


flavoring. Beat until it becomes white and 
thick. Pour to a depth of about one inch in granite 
pans that have been dusted thickly with powdered 
sugar and set in cool place until thoroughly chilled. 
Turn out, cut in cubes and roll in powdered sugar. 
Makes over 100 marshmallows. Nuts, chocolate, fruit 
juices in place of part of the water, or candied fruits 
chopped may be added—or the plain ones rolled in 
grated cocoanut before being sugared, or dipped in choc- 
olate. Dates stuffed with this confection are delicious. 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for Candies, Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, 


Salads, etc., sent FREE for your grocer’s name. 


40 Knox Avenue 


Charles B. Knox Co. 


Pint sample for 2 cent stamp and grocer's name. 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
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The American Sugar Ketining Company 


ADDRESS -NEW YORK CITY 
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We illustrate here an attractive and nutritious dessert, one easy 
to make and which will please every member of the family. 





tN 


MARSHMALLOW PUDDING 
. (Four to six persons) 

3 oz. (1 heaping tablespoonful) COX’S INSTANT 
POWDERED GELATINE; 3 pint (1 cup) water; 
4 1b. (1 cup) sugar; whites 4 eggs; 3 pint (1 cup) 
whipping cream; 3 cup candied cherries; 12 marsh- 
mallows; } cup English walnuts; few drops red color- 
ing; 1 teaspoonful orange extract; whipped cream 


7) 
for decoration; 4 teaspoonful vanilla extract. 


Put Gelatine, sugar and water into a saucepan, stir 
over fire till dissolved, then strain and cool. Beat up 
whites of eggs stiffly, add Gelatine mixture gradually, 
whipped cream and vanilla. Divide mixture into two 
parts. ‘lint one part pink with red coloring, add cherries 
cut fine. Flavor remaining part with the orange ex- 
tract, add marshmallows cut into dice. Pour pink 
part into a wet mold; when firm sprinkle in the walnuts 
chopped, pour in second part and chill. ‘Unmold and 
garnish with whipped and sweetened cream. 
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ERE is a contest that will interest you. 
Every mother gets a prize, in a well- 
developed child, and maybe a cash prize, 
besides. 
It is a simple, straightforward contest— 


easy to enter. Just measure the children 
and weigh them at your grocer’s, fill out 
the entry blanks and send them to us, with 
the top of a Ralston Wheat Food package 
(either roc or 15c size) for each child 
entered—then give the children all the 
Ralston Wheat Food they want, and watch 
them develop. Enter all the boys and girls 
in the family, 1 to 14 years old. If one 
doesn’t get a prize another may. Ask your 
grocer for entry blank, or send to us for one. 
First Prize $100, Second Prize $50, Third 


$25, Fourth $15, Fifth $10, Twenty $5 
Prizes and Two Hundred $1 Prizes 


The 225 children who, in the opinion of the judges, 
make the best record of development will get the 
prizes. In case of tie prizes will be divided equally. 


December 1913 








Any boy or girl may enter up to De- 
cember 31,1913. Late entrants will 
be on an equality with early ones, 
as length of time and age ctf contest- 
ants will be considered in awarding 
prizes. Contestants are not limited 
to a Ralston Wheat Food diet. but 
the more Ralston they eat the more 
they will develop. 

Contest closes March 31, 1914, when children 
should again be measured and weighed at your 
grocer’s and result blank sent in at cnce, with 
tops of all Ralston packages used. Result 
blanks received after April 6th will not be 
considered. The records of prize winners will 
be investigated to prevent mistakes an1 mis- 
statements. 

The selection of prize winners will be made 
according to rules followed by authorities on 
child development, and will be final. 
Announcement of prize winners will be made 
in The Saiurday Evening Post of May 3oth. 


Mothers! Ask for This Chart 


Shows height, weight and measurements of 
average boy and average girl, 1 to 14 years 
old. Contains many helpful suggestions about 
diet and care of children, and has tape line at- 
tachment for accurately measuring them. Also 
place for recording yearly weight and measurements 
of entire family. Every mother should have one. 
Write for your free chart today. 





‘Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 
makes children sturdy 


It contains the very elements that build flesh, bone 
and muscle—a wholesome, solid whole wheat food 
of natural wheat color and flavor, with all the 
nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 

It’s just the kind of food your doctor would recom- 
mend for building up strong constitutions. 

MOST economical—one cup makes a breakfast for six. 
Two sizes, 10c—1I5c, 
Get a package today and give the boys and girls a start and 
the whole family a treat. . 
It’s delicious. 

If your grocer doesn’t sell 
Ralston Wheat Food send 
us 15¢c and his name and 
we will send you a I5c 
package postpaid (East of 
the Rockies in U. S.). We 
will ask your grocer to 
order Ralston so that you 
will have equal chance 
with others in the develop- 
ment of your children. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
814 Gratiot Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Makes delicious bread and muffins. Will help develop the youngsters 
and increase chance of prize. Try it. Ask your grocer for 5-lb. 
carton or 6-lb. or 12-lb, Checkerboard Bag, 


(RALSTON |.'(c 
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BEECH-NUT TOMATO CATSUP 


who wished totry our received his allotment. 
new Beech-Nut To- How long it will last we 
mato Catsup will not be able can not tell. 
todoso unless they order now We are particularly 
from a forehanded grocer anxious for discriminating 
who has secured his supply. people to try this Catsup. 


\ GREAT many people Your grocer doubtless has 


This season the big Those who can appre- 
Northern New York ggg ciate its delicate, full- 
tomatoes were at their {= flavored,:. palate-satisfy- 
prime for only forty ing quality will find itas 
days. During that time far ahead of the ordin- 
we packed fifty thou. a) ary commercial product 
sand cases of this ; as they have found 
Catsup, and stopped; Beech-Nut Bacon and 
for we never use to- Beech-Nut Peanut 
matoes that are ship- Butter. 
ped in from other Some Beech-Nut Delicacies 
sections. ar we would like you to know. 

“2 orem O Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon 

We announced f Cae > OP Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce 
our new Beech- q ENG oD 2 Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Nut Tomato ~~ ze Beech-Nut Red Currant 
Catsup in Sept- r Jelly 
ember. And now Beech-Nut Guava Jelly 

ny a Beech-Nut Crab-Apple 
we have to stop %%% " Jelly 
takin g orders. oo Beech-Nut Grape Jam 


* BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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—_.._ For holiday 
| dinners- 
here’s a fine 
first course 


nn PERT TT | LOTT TTT TTL T/ 
Loe 


Lancannavant OCC Mucunncconst@QQQHHbAinnnnnnas4tHll in 
—delicious clam soup made with Pioneer Minced Sea 
Clams. Only in the sparkling white sands of North 
Pacific Shores are tender, juicy Razor clams like these 
found. They’re packed when fat and tender. Each clam 
is individually cleansed. You get-the fresh sea flavor in 


*Pioneer 
MINCED 


SEA Clams 


We originated and control the process for retaining the salt sea 
flavor in all its delicacy. It is a secret that’s been confined to one family 
since 1894. You have never tasted better clams than these—they are 


Delicious in dozens of ways 
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In addition to making the most 
delectable soup and chowder, Pio- 
neer Minced Sea Clams make such 
appetizing and pleasingly different 
dishes as Creamed Minced Clams, 
Deviled Minced Clams, Fried 
Minced Clams, Scalloped Minced 
Clams, Minced Clam Salad, Minced 


Clam Fritters and a great many 
others, all of which are given in 
our free recipe book. Pioneer 
Minced Sea Clams are sold by 
all grocers who cater to the most 
particular trade. If your grocer 
doesn’t handle Pioneer Minced 
Sea Clams 


Order a can by Parcel Post 


Can will make 1 1-2 qts. delicious soup, 1 qt. chowder. Orderacan now, 
try it,and you can order a further supply in time for the holiday dinners. 
Send 25c today for full sized can, mentioning your grocer’s name; at 
least send dealer's name and yours, and ask for the book of recipes. 
Roothof This Book contains an always ready answer to the 
Free oo! ° question ‘‘What shall I have for dinneror supper?” 
Recipes Pioneer Minced Sea Clams are Old Pacific’s choic- 


est contribution to the tables of our nation, and 
are sure to be appreciated. Don’t fail to send for this book. 


Sea Beach Packing Works 


104 Pacific Avenue, Aberdeen, Washington 
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“Sh-h-h ! Santa’s Bringing Us 
The Big Taste’’ 


HRISTMAS will be even more Christmas if you add the Big Taste— 

Underwood Deviled Ham! Have an Underwood Deviled Ham omelet 

for Christmas morning breakfast. Or an Underwood Deviled Ham salad or scallop 

for Christmas luncheon. Stuff your Christmas chicken or turkey with Underwood 

Deviled Ham. Serve tempting Underwood Deviled Ham sandwiches for 
Christmas Eve supper. 

Pure freshly smoked ham, cooked em casserole to keep in a// that delicious ham 
savor of salt and sugar and hickory smoke, then mixed with famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of appetizing spices. Not hot—just saste-enticing. Made in 
a sunlit New England kitchen. 

TASTE THE TASTE 


Write for the Famous Little Red Devil Recipes. Free, if you’ll send us your grocer’s name, 
mentioning whether he keeps Underwood. Or enclose 15¢ for can to try—economical, makes 12 
to 24 sandwiches. ’Phone your grocer for some Underwood Deviled Ham—+today. 

Made by the William Underwood Company, 70 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRY THIS DELICIOUS OMELET—LITTLE RED DEVIL RECIPE No. 33. 

Four eggs; two tablespoons milk; two tablespoons Underwood Deviled Ham. Beat the eggs, add- 
ing the milk. Salt totaste. Pour into wed/- buttered frying pan and cook as usual. Meantime, warm the 
ham in a cup set in hot water. When omelet is firm, pice) 6 abn on evenly, fold over, and serve at once. 


\ «UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


Branded With The Little Red Devil rons 


$A AT 
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An authentic 
comparison of 
Food Values 
submitted by 
a Leading 
Laboratory 


Calories 


| Food Values 


That ‘‘sweet tooth”? of yours that delights in the rich, 
meaty taste of Dromedary Dates is an index of their 
food value. For they are not only a most delicious 
fruit, but also a most nutritious food. They contain 
sugar in its most natural and digestible form. 

One eminent physician (Dr. Woods Hutchinson) says 
that ‘‘sweetness is to the taste what beauty is to the 
eye—nature’s stamp of approval and certificate of 
wholesomeness.”’ His conclusions are borne out by : i 
chemical analyses, many of which place Dromedary es 
Dates at the very top of the list of nutritious foods. 

Dromedary Dates come in distinctive brown and Bread 
yellow cartons, so packed and wrapped that they reach CY EP 
you as clean, fresh and delicious as when gathered in ag 
far off Arabia. aeercecenl 
* | DATENUT BUTTER—made from dates—is a de- Potatoes 

licious product offering exceptional food values. ae 


“An ideal spread for bread.” Your grocer should 
supply you, or for a Fifteen Cent Jar, SEND 15c. 


NOVEL COOK BOOK FREE. Send for our novel cook 
book, one of the most unique ever printed, containing one hun- 
dred recipes for che use of Dromedary Dates. 

THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. A, 
Beach and Washington Sts., New York 


Eggs—Boiled 


A 


S neeneenae” 
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Health for 
Mothers and 
| Daughters — 


F you would have radiant 
health, a free, elastic step 
and well braced nerves 


you must have not only 
healthy blood but perfect cir- 
culation. An occasional cup 
of hot bouillon during, the day 
refreshes,stimulates and sends 
the blood rushing through the 
body with fresh vigor. Use 


(A lrmour’ (BB Jouillon{ Cubes 


—a cube to a cup of hot 
water—and you will have a 
bouillon which is most palat- 
able as well as invigorating, 


Its delicious flavor is the result of 
careful blending of beef (or chicken) 
flavor with that of fresh Barden 
vegetables and the proper seasoning. 


Substitute it for your morning, cof- 
fee and your afternoon tea and the 
result will be seen in stronger 
nerves and clearer poise. Keep a 
box on hand at all times Most 
convenient for the unexpected visi- 
tor as well as school lunches. 


Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
For free samples, address 
ARMOUR“ COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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OTHERS know that the proper care of their chil- 


dren’s scalps zow is the best assurance of healthy hair- 
later on—that the dependable means of securing it at all 
ages is the systematic use of 


, Packers Tar Soap 


Send 10c for sample half-cake. he Racker Mig. Cou. eRe SEE, 


ork 
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Bie mother of three attractive daughters (all recently married) 
told us that for more than twenty years she had depended upon 


| 
| HINDS “=: CREAM 
| 
| 
| 





to keep their complexions soft, clear and smooth; that it was 
» particularly valuable in winter as it always prevented chapping. / 
When told that some women would not use face creams through fear of 
| causing hair to grow, she replied that the faces of herself and children were | 
living proof that Hinds Cream contained no bair-growing properties, for it 
had been used lavishly by them every day. She added that many of her 
friends were using this non-greasy cream with equally gratifying results. 


We are sure you'll like Hind’s Cream. It will relieve chapping at once | | 
™, and will prevent it if used daily, before and after exposure. BR | 





; Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c ; 
~~ Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute ; insist upon HINDS. 


Samples will be sent if you enclose 2c stamp to pay postage. 


ik 
iF A. S. HINDS, 207 West Street, Portland, Maine 


. You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP; Highly refined, [J : 
; eS ™ delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No Samples. : | 
" j 
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COPYRIGHT 1913 
SY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, 
CINCINNATI 


“J ENUINE hand-made lace is becoming very rare. Travelers who pass 
|, through the countries famous for lace-making find but few places 


) where machines of some kind are not used. 


Therefore if you are fortunate enough to own some beautiful pieces you should not fail to 
give them the special care which will preserve them to you for the years to come. 


That, as you know, means painstaking washing with Ivory Soap. For Ivory is so mild and 
pure that it cleanses the most delicate hand-work without harming a single thread. 


Go where you will, you will find that the people who know lace also know Ivory Soap, a 
statement which is proven by the following directions received from one of the famous lace 


makers of St. Gall in far-off Switzerland. 
To Wash Delicate Laces and Embroideries 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a half- waters. If white, set the jar on a piece of wood 
gallon glass jar. Fill jar half full of boiling water, in a kettle half full of boiling water and boil for 
screw on lid and shake until soap is dissolved. fifteen minutes. After boiling, remove lace and 
First soak the lace or embroidery in clear, cold rinse in two clear waters and then in blue water. 

water for a few minutes to keep the dirt from ay Jace flat between Turkish towels and remove 
setting, then put in the jar and shake until clean. moisture by patting. Then shape and pin to a clean 
If a colored lace, remove and rinse in three clear cloth on an ironing board to dry. Do not iron, 


/) *IVORY SOAP. . .fm . . . 994% PURE 
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